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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE dictators of Italy and Germany began their conversa- 
tions in Rome on Wednesday, after Herr Hitler had 
been given the reception due to a Holy Roman Emperor. 
Itis assumed that the talks concerned the problem of Czecho- 
slovakia. Signor Mussolini is said to be anxious for a pacific 
solution, and in one sense he can certainly make its achieve- 
ment easy. By ceding to Herr Hitler his economic influence 
in Hungary, and finally abandoning the policy embodied 
in the Rome Protocols, he can complete the economic encircle- 
ment of Czechoslovakia, which is likely to be Herr Hitler’s 
method of reducing her to impotence. But it implies yet 
another sacrifice by Signor Mussolini to his partner, who so 
far has given little sign of his “ eternal gratitude.” Indeed, 
Signor Mussolini’s only diplomatic success for some time, the 
Anglo-Italian agreement, has been obtained not because 
but in spite of the axis ; and the strongest diplomatic weapon 
left to him is his ability to desert his partner. Unless Herr 
Hitler has some very precise compensation, in Spain for 
instance, to offer for the loss of the Brenner, it is difficult to 
believe that the conversations will have a very easy course, 
or that anything in the shape of definite agreements embodied 
in formal documents will result. What can, however, 
be expected is a solemn reaffirmation of the solidity of the 
axis; without that the two dictators would present a 
somewhat debilitated appearance to the world and to their 
own peoples. 
* * * * 
China’s Human Wall 


Japan’s offensive in Shantung, undertaken with the object 
of reversing her defeat at ‘Taierchwang and capturing the 
Lunghai railway, appears to have spent its strength and to 
have been held up. It is impossible to reconcile the con- 
flicting reports that have been issued ; the most dependable 
appears to be a statement, by the Chinese Foreign Office, 
that since the capture of Tancheng over a week ago the 


Japanese have made no appreciable advance. The strongest 
evidence of her failure is the counter-attack launched by the 
Chinese on Tuesday; 800,000 troops have been massed, 
and their numerical superiority, assisted by an improvement 
in equipment, is so great that Japan may suffer a serious reverse. 
It would be interesting to know what effect China’s military 
successes have had on the psychology of Japan’s “ invincible ” 
armies. The days are past when for Japan war in China meant 
a series of rapid and easy victories; and in official circles 
in Tokyo at least the slowness of her advance has caused 
considerable uneasiness ; the man in the street knows nothing 
of any checks. The Government of Prince Konoye is being 
urged to show “ greater energy” in prosecuting the war 
and the final steps have been taken in mobilising industry 
for war purposes. The Government repeats its intention of 
carrying on the war till China is crushed finally; but it 
must be recorded that so far Japan is very far from achieving 
that objective. While her Shantung offensive has been held, 
her position in Shansi has been seriously weakened, and last 
week saw a recrudescence of guerilla fighting around Peking. 
* x x x 
France’s Finances 


There is not much to be said in favour of M. Daladier’s 
first instalment of financial decrees issued under the Special 
Powers Act; but at least they put an end to the “ supple- 
mentary budgets ” which for years have helped to disguise 
the volume of France’s annual deficits. The additional 
deficit is to be covered by the crude and inequitable method 
of imposing an increase of 8 per cent. in all existing taxation, 
direct and indirect, calculated to bring in £25,000,000. But, 
even more than on increased taxation, M. Daladier is depend- 
ing on a return of confidence, increase in production, and, 
to some extent, a revival in tourist traffic, and for this purpose 
has granted significant tax rebates. By such an approach 
to the problem, he has debarred himself from preventing 
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the tax-evasion, and adjusting the disparity between direct 
and indirect taxation, which ‘cut at the root of France’s 
financial difficulties. For France can hardly expect to 
discharge her liabilities successfully so long as capital 
continues so conspicuously to evade its proper share of 
taxation. The financial decrees are accompanied by a 
decree regulating the right to strike, which henceforward 
can only legally be exercised after a secret ballot of the 
workers concerned, a measure certain to be unpopular with 
the working class. There is to be some further devaluation 
of the franc, but it is a strength to M. Daladier to be able 
to assure his country that on that he is acting in concert 
with London and Washington. 
~& x * x 

Czechoslovakia ; 

Czechoslovakia’s great May-day demonstrations, staged 
by the Czechs and the Sudeten Germans, passed off without 
disturbance ; not only Herr Henlein, but Herr Jaksch, 
the German: -Social Democratic leader, addressed large 
meetings of their followers and Dr. Benes took the opportunity 
to address a friendly message to Herr Hitler on the occasion 
of the Reich’s National Day. The restraint and calm shown 
by the Czechs in their national crisis is beyond all praise ; 
if their opponents manifested the same qualities a just 
solution of the dispute would be speediiy possible. Dr. 
Hodza’s Nationality Statute will, according to dependable 
reports, offer every political administrative, cultural, linguistic, 
administrative and commercial privilege that a minority 
can reasonably claim; it is instructive to compare, the 
‘infamous tyranny” of the Czechs with the treatment of 
Jewish and Danish minorities in Germany, and of German 
minorities in Italy. If the Czech Government’s offers are 
compared with Herr Henlein’s “ minimum” demands, it 
becomes clear that the difference between them is that the 
Government is unable to admit Herr Henlein’s claim to a 
degree of autonomy which entails the destruction of Czecho- 
slovakia’s sovereignty. The British Government is to press 
for an amicable solution in Prague and in Berlin; but it is 
difficult to see that it can legitimately ask the Prague Govern- 
ment to make greater concessions than it has already offered. 

* * * x 
A Plan for Abyssinia 

It may be too much to hope that Signor Mussolini will 
adopt the very interesting suggestion put forward in The 
Times by Lord Lugard, and supported by several writers 
of undisputed authority on African affairs, that the Emperor 
Haile Seilassie should be invited to resume his rule over 
one Abyssinian province, by preference Gojjam, under 
Italian suzerainty, the Emperor undertaking in return to do 
what he could to discountenance armed resistance to Italy 
in the rest of Abyssinia. It can, no doubt, be objected that 
such an expedient would be like casting a cloak of respecta- 
bility over an essentially disgraceful episode in international 
relations. That may be. But prolonged guerilla warfare 
in Abyssinia, while it will prolong Italy’s difficulties, will 
do more harm in the end to the Abyssinians than to the 
Italians. The adoption of Lord Luzard’s suggestion would 
have various advantages for the different parties concerned. 
It would give the Emperor authority over an area not much 
smaller than he effectively controlled before the war; it 
would considerably reduce Italy’s difficulties in Abyssinia ; 
and it would very substantially improve the new relations 
between Britain and Italy. It is to be hoped that those 
relations have by this time become such as to make it practic- 
able for Lord Halifax to commend Lord Lugard’s proposal 
earnestly to Count Ciano. Such a démarche would command 
general support in this country. 

* *« *« * 
America’s New Party 

It is difficult as yet to say what part will be played in 
American politics by the new National Progressive Party 
founded by the brothers La Follette at Madison, Wisconsin, 
Jast week; President Roosevelt professes to believe that, 
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like other “ third parties,” it will not even cause g tremor i 
the surface of political life. But the La Follette ; 

is not to be underrated. For over 30 years a member 
the family has occupied the Governor’s house at Mad 
and represented the State in the Senate ; and under the ty 
brothers’ famous father, “ Fighting Bob” La Fo 
National Progressive party might have swept at leas the 
Middle West. But its immediate significance is ag evden. 
of a loss of confidence in President Roosevelt among pro. 
gressives of the La Follette type. They attack the Presiden 
for his policy of “‘ economic scarcity,” that is, of restrict; 
agricultural production ; but, in general, they do not disagree 
with his policies so much as mistrust his ability to carty then 
through in the face of determined opposition. from Cop. 
servative Democrats in his own party. He has, they sy, 
“fumbled the. ball.” The Progressives hope to attract ng: 
only the farmers of the Middle West, but labour and the ney, 
trade unionism. If they were to succeed, they. might split 
the Democratic vote and allow a Republican, unrepresentatiy. 
of American ‘popular opinion, to win the 1940  presidentig 


election: 
* * * * 


The King at Glasgow 

The King, in his speech at the opening of the Glasgoy 
Exhibition on Tuesday, very rightly associated the great unde 
taking specifically with Scotland. It is, of course, an Empire 
Exhibition, in line with its predecessors at Wembley and 
elsewhere, but there is essentially a Scottish imprint on j, 
Scotland has taken its responsibilities as a challenge and 
responded to it with spirit and success, thanks to the Secretary 
for Scotland, to Lord Elgin, the architect, Mr. T. S. Tai, 
and thousands of other collaborators whose names deserve no 
less honourable mention. Like the Paris Exhibition of las 
year in many features, it was conspicuously unlike it in being 
complete in practically every detail on the day of opening. 
“‘ IT see in the Exhibition,” said King George, “ the symbol 
of the vitality and initiative on which the continued prosperity 
of Scotland must rest.” The King’s own visit, it is worth 
observing, was symbolic of something else. A public that 
read in its daily papers on Wednesday of the journey ofa 
dictator in a bullet-proof train, guarded along the route by 
tens of thousands of soldiers, detectives, black guards and 
sharpshooters, might learn from the same papers on the sam 
day that the sovereign of the British Commonwealth wa 
spending the night in a sleeping-carriage on a Scottish 
moor with thirty blue-coated policemen to keep: him safe, 


* * * * 


The Churches and Common Life 


The proposal promulgated this week by a group of Ministers 
and laymen of different Christian Churches in Great Britam, 
presided over by the Archbishop of Canterbury, for th 
establishment of what may (at the risk of. some misunder- 
standing) be termed a General Staff for the Churches, is of 
such far-reaching importance that it can hardly be referred to 
at all in the space of a single paragraph without doing it 
some injustice. Very briefly the proposal is for the creation 
of a Council of some 24 members, served by a small permanent 
staff of able men and women with a true “ concern ” for the 
work, to think out afresh the problems that continuously 
confront Churches whose réle it is to be in the world but notef 
the world. The chief function of the projected body is thes 
defined : 


To help in rebuilding the bridges between the Christian unde 
standing of life and the ordinary activities of men ; and, to this end, 
to stimulate thinking and investigation on the relation of the Christi 
faith to the common life, to enlist the ablest minds in the fulfilment 
of this task and to make the’results available for the Churches. 


We shall return at greater length to this notable proposdl, 
which raises in the widest form the whole question of tk 
relation between the Churches, individual Christians ani 
the State. We hope to publish an article on the subj 
by Canon Barry next week. 
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children and the Cinema 
ome interesting facts are disclosed in a Report on the 
ional aspect of the cinema which was presented on 
to the Advisory Committee of the League of Nations 
Social Questions by Mr. S. W. Harris, of the Home 
the British member. It appears that most countries 
patect their youth from the effects of unsuitable films by 
ing legal restrictions on their admission to cinemas. 
jn certain countries complete prohibition of admission 
gists for children under a minimum age, which varies from 
fre in Iran and Portugal to as much as eighteen in 
justia and parts of Switzerland. But more commonly 
the practice of distinguishing between films suitable and 
ysuitable for juvenile presentation, such as the “ U ” and 
«4 categories into which the films shown in this country 
ge divided, prevails. There can be no question of the 
jsirability of protecting young people from films which 
my incite them to criminal or immoral action, or may terrify 
win eny other way adversely affect them, but it is question- 
ie which is the best way of affording such protection. 
itcan be done negatively by refusing admission to cinemas 
ut positively by providing an adequate supply of suitable 
fins and by educating the children’s taste. Perhaps the 
tigh costs of production and the relatively low profits from 
performances for children have prevented any serious 
aempt at the latter course. Yet for many reasons it is 


the more desirable. 
* * + * 


A Century of Manchester 


Itis difficult to realise that the size, prosperity and influence 
to which the City of Manchester has attained today have 
en virtually built up in a single century. Yet this week 
Manchester has been celebrating the centenary of the grant 
ofthe city charter. Manchester is admired for many things— 
for the characteristic qualities of her citizens, for her music, 
for her cricket, for the fine traditions and culture which 
she has evolved—but the high reputation and esteem in 
which she is held throughout the world may be said to be 
twed primarily on three notable achievements. First, the 
Manchester Ship Canal, which enables Manchester still to 
mnk as one of the largest ports in the country—the tonnage 
deared last year was well over 6 million; secondly, her 
peition as centre of the cotton industry which, though 
sorely depressed today, still entitles her to the position of 
the world’s most important cotton-manufacturing city; and 
lst, but by no means least, her great daily newspaper, the 
Manchester Guardian, whose reputation is literall inter- 
national, 

* * * * 


Holidays with Pay 


That social progress should be achieved along voluntary 
ther than statutory lines—a basic principle of British 
social policy—is, in general, desirable both on economic 
ad democratic grounds. But it is doubtful wisdom on 
the part of the Amulree Committee, which, having unani- 
mously agreed on the desirability of paid holidays for all 
insured workers, yet believe that two, or more probably 
three, years should elapse before the recommendations 
which it makes to this end are legally enforced. The workers 
m the great majority of European countries have long 
enjoyed holidays with pay as a legal right. The practice 
S therefore no original step demanding iengthy experimenta- 
ton, and though employers no doubt require a certain 
petiod in which to adjust their organisation to the new 
conditions, it can hardly be believed that as much as three 
years is necessary. It is also disappointing that the Com- 
mittee do not advise that younger employed people 

receive a larger annual paid holiday than the six working 
days Suggested for adults. In spite of these two specific 
ftiticisms the report is an able and comprehensive piece of 
Work to which the Government must give serious attention. 





The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : Seldom has the 
cleavage between the Government and the Opposition been 
so plainly revealed as in the debate on the Italian Agreement. 
The difference between parties nowadays lies almost entirely 
in their contrasting attitudes towards the dictators. Mr. 
Chamberlain ended his speech with an unqualified tribute 
to the achievements of the “ new Italy ” under the stimulus 
of the personality of Signor Mussolini. It was inevitable 
that such an eulogium pronounced on such an occasion 
should be the subject of bitter criticism. Mr. Morrison was 
not slow to comment on the fact that the Fascist régime 
evidently commanded the approval and respect of the Prime 
Minister and the leader of the Conservative Party. The 
Government has now adopted a policy of letting bygones be 
bygones and, if possible, making friends with the totalitarian 
States. Such a course may be expedient, but Ministers will 
be making a grave blunder if they allow it to be supposed that 
they have some sneaking sympathy with totalitarian methods 
and aims. Some of them are certainly in danger of creating 


this impression. 
* * * * 


An uninstructed stranger, sitting in the gallery on Monday, 
could scarcely have realised the low estate to which the Liberal 
Party has fallen. As has happened more than once recently, 
the minor Opposition played a part in the debate out of all 
proportion to its numerical strength. Sir Archibald Sinclair 
has never been in better form. His style is well suited to a 
great occasion, and he was particularly effective in dealing 
with a series of somewhat childish interruptions from Mr. 
Boyce. Mr. Lloyd George demonstrated once again that 
his natural force is in no way abated. A few of the Parliamen- 
tary sketch-writers seem to have formed the habit of con- 
stantly sneering at his interventions and referring to his 
*“‘ melodramatic accompaniments.” Why it should be a 
reproach to a member of a debating assembly that he is a 
master of the technique of persuasion is difficult to see. But 
at all events his oratorical devices have not lost their effect. 
When he wishes to do sc, Mr. Lloyd George can still command 
the strained attention of his audience in a way that not even 
Mr. Churchill can quite equal. From the Government 
back benches Sir Malcolm Barclay-Harvey denied that 
we were condoning Italian aggression in Abyssinia. Did 
anyone, he asked, suppose that when the Mayfair boys were 
let out of prison the country would be condoning their crime ? 
Mr. Silverman retorted by inquiring whether the honourable 
Baronet suggested that when the four men concerned came 
out of prison they should be left in undisturbed enjoyment 
of the proceeds of the robbery. 


*« * * * 


Tea is a subject which never fails to produce an animated 
discussion. On Tuesday evening Labour members were 
inclined to be resentful of the Chancellor’s statement last 
week that the additional duty would be paid in the humblest 
homes with willingness and pride as their contribution 
towards rearmament. Mrs. Hardie delivered an interesting 
speech on the theme that this new impost was merely one 
of the great range of food-taxes imposed by the present 
Government. She calculated that out of every £ spent by 
the housewife on provisions five shillings went in taxes. 
Mr. Alexander reckoned that the annual receipts from 
taxation on food would, with the new duty, amount to 
£42,500,000. It was generally agreed that Sir John Simon 
has never been heard to better advantage than in his reply 
to this debate. He did not seek to deny that his proposals 
would affect the poorest households. But he argued that 
he had done his very best to make their contribution a small 
one. The money which he had to find was needed for the 
defence of every roof in the country and there was no method 
of marking the doorposts so that the Angel of Death might 
not strike at any particular home, 
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WAS. THE PRIME MINISTER RIGHT? 


EVEN days whose span includes the Anglo-French 
conversations in London, the approval by the 
House of Commons of the - Anglo-Italian agreement, 
and the arrival of Herr Hitler in Rome are not to be 
reckoned as an ordinary week. Till we know something 
of what the conversations in Rome bring forth we shall 
not be warranted in calling it definitely a week in which 
the shaken fabric of peace has been underpinned, but 
in the absence of new alarms that assumption will be 
justified. The Prime Minister’s methods are still on 
trial. The criticisms with which Opposition speakers 
riddled the Anglo-Italian agreement on Monday may 
prove to be deserved. That only time can show. But 
meanwhile it is due to Mr. Chamberlain—and those who, 
like this journal, backed Mr. Eden’s thesis against his, 
must acknowledge it frankly—to recognise that his 
methods have so far achieved considerable success. 
There is nothing abstruse or complicated about. them. 
Their chief merit, indeed, is their complete simplicity. 
They consist of strengthening friendships with existing 
friends and so far as may be making new friends out of 
potential enemies. The agreements with France are 
an example of the first method; the agreements with 
Italy a first step towards the full application of the 
second. There are other spheres .into which that 
application may yet be carried. 


The Anglo-French accord must be examined against 
the background of contemporary facts. It is not a 
formal alliance ; it involves no obligations that go beyond 
the undertakings given in 1936, when the provisions 
embodied in the Treaty of Locarno, abrogated by 
Germany’s action so far as. Germany herself was con- 
cerned, were reaffirmed as between Great Britain and 
France. It is an accord concluded between two countries 
almost passionately intent on peace, designed first to 
avert the danger of attack on either of them, and, secondly, 
to ensure that if the attack should come it shall not 
succeed. In the present state of Europe such a danger 
must be faced as something practical. Mere agreement 
on the principle of co-operation is not enough. That 
defence measures on land, on sea and in the air should 
be concerted between the heads of the armed forces of 
the two countries is entirely proper ; if it should prove, 
as is apparently the case, that in some arms the weakest 
points of the one country happen to be the ones in 
which the other is strongest, the collaboration projected 
will bring a new sense of confidence to both. It is a 
confidence, moreover, which will extend beyond their 
borders, for neither country is under the smallest suspi- 
cion, even in German eyes, of using its strength for 
aggrandisement in any form. Both would fight for 
the defence of either. France is pledged to fight for the 
defence of her ally Czechoslovakia, in which case, as the 
Prime Minister has given warning in explicit terms, this 
country might inevitably be embroiled. Neither would 
fight for territory or influence or hegemony for itself. 
On that basis a fabric not merely of peace but of warm 
and cordial friendship between the two Great Powers 
of Western Europe has been auspiciously built up. 

The Anglo-Italian agreement, and the Franco-Italian 
accord if it materialises, are something different. History 
cannot be obliterated with a sweep of a..diplomatic 








sponge... The Prime. Minister himself, in his gpm 
on Monday, coupled with eulogies, which may well be hy, 
excessive, on the new Italy and its leader. an wy. 
varnished declaration that Italy’s action in Abyssiniy 
was neither approved nor condoned, and Many Who 
heads impel them to support the Government’s poi 
find their hearts considerably moved by the Opposition 
strictures on it.- On that perhaps the wisest word that 
has been said of late consists of the sentence quoted in, 
letter to The Times by Dr. Ernest. Barker, nom debyi 
fiert, factum valet—“ it should never have happened, 
but what has happened is.” That is the situation, jj 
are faced with facts. They should never have ber 
facts, but facts they are, and we must deal with the 
They leave us admittedly with a choice of evils, but, g 
has been pertinently observed, there is no reason why, ¢ 
two evils, we should always choose the greater, It js, 
bad thing to give de jure recognition to Italian soverej 
in Abyssinia, even though, as Sir John Fischer Willians 
and other jurists have pointed out, the distinction b. 
tween recognising de facto and de jure has ‘becom 
considerably blurred, and de.jure recognition ‘certainly 
does not mean admitting the justice of the situation 
recognised. That, at the best, it may be repeated, is 
bad thing, but to drift nearer to a European war is worse, 


What has the Anglo-Italian agreement done to arrey 
that drift? The question can have no full answer ye, 
The agreement will only be vindicated when the hg 
Italian soldiers have left the soil of every Spanish tem 
tory. But that tension has been relaxed at least tempor 
arily is certain. Press -hostility -has ceased, suspicions 
which were real—incredible though it may appear, i 
large section of Italian opinion was genuinely convinced 
that the British share in sanctions cloaked aggressive 
designs—have been dispelled, antagonism has given 
place to mutual tolerance. To speak of a restoration d 






















































friendship, except in the formal diplomatic sense, 5 Att 
premature, and it is still conceivable that, as the Oppos: prepar 
tion delight to insist, the Prime Minister is being fool jinec 
and that Signor Mussolini is profiting by the respi yet pe 
from anxiety which the Anglo-Italian agreement giv 6 g; 
him to concert with Herr Hitler schemes which involl jor 
inter alia a contemptuous repudiation of the agreememt® aunt 
as soon as it has served his country’s purpose. ‘It my 15 be 
be so. But the Government is likely to know more d firstly 
the realities of the situation than the Opposition, and ti® of th 
French Government, living closer to Italy than we 41% Secor 
is likely to understand the position better than either) its fo 
it is significant therefore that the French have thought air 
it sound politics to open negotiations of their own Will the |, 
Italy immediately on the conclusion of the British agte-™ popu! 
ment. the e 
There is this, moreover, to consider. No nations#% more 
policy is irrevocably fixed. It depends necessarily m@ and 1 
circumstances outside the country’s own control. Italy popu 
it is said, was guilty of shameful aggression in Abyssinia —™ if di 
and what she did in 1935 she would do again tomonw i Ty 
if it suited her. That is highly doubtful. It is not@% elem 
the nature of a totalitarian State to proclaim a chang it wi 
of heart and no one expects it in this case. But thoupi all f 
sanctions appeared to fail, and did largely fail, the experym the’ 






ence Italy underwent in 1936, with all its consequen 
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not one she would gladly undergo again. Finally, 
ge need not SO completely abandon all faith and aspira- 
jon as to deride the Prime Minister’s declaration that in 
the affairs of States as of individual men mistrust breeds 
gistrust. and trust breeds trust:. Between this country 
ind France trust, the trust characteristic of spontaneous 
giendship, prevails as it has rarely prevailed before. 
4nd not, .of course, between us and France alone. The 
















IR JOHN SIMON’S announcement of the Govern- 

ment’s secret purchases of food supplies, in 
m. We preparation for an emergency, has given universal 
ve ben isfaction. And the Government has not stopped at 

thasing food. A report, issued immediately after 
the Budget, by the Board of Trade’s Food Department, 
utlines the plans which have been made to organise 
4 control the distribution of food in time of war ; 
they include measures of price-control, requisitioning, 
tioning, such as were found necessary in the last war, 
and take a further step in the centralisation of supplies 
by placing control of all foodstuffs under one authority, 
the Food Controller. It is curious, especially for 
those who believe in the essentially pacific intentions of 
uthoritarian régimes, to notice the similarity between 
many of these measures, to be applied in a war situation 
oly, and those which, in time of peace, already obtain 
in the totalitarian States. But the real interest and value 
of the Food -Department’s plans do not lie in their 
details; their greatest value is that a co-ordinated 
wheme of food-control is already in existence, which 
can be put into practice the minute war breaks out. 
To that extent at least the country can face the prospect 
of war with greater confidence than 1914, when the 
necessity of food-control had yet to be realised. It is 
gratifying that Governments learn at least some lessons 
ftom the past. 


is, SH At the same time, there is little doubt that existing 
PPOs preparations are in no way adequate. It should be 
unnecessary to insist once again on the issues involved ; 
Copley vet people and Governments still fail to grasp their 
full significance. The last War was sufficient to show 
that food-storage should be an essential element in this 
country’s war preparations; the same lesson is likely 
Ma} to be taught even more severely by the next war. For, 
firstly, it is a hazardous assumption that Britain’s command 
of the seas will be as complete as in 1914 to 1918. 
€ Secondly, the submarine menace, which has lost some of 
its force, has been reinforced by the menace from the 
air. Thirdly, the merchant navy is smaller than in 
the last War. And, lastly, in the next war the civilian 
population will be more severely tested and, given that 
the enemy applies the theory of the totale Kreig, of even 
more decisive importance than in the Great War; 
and nothing could more strengthen the resistance of the 
Population than the assurance of constant and adequate, 
if diminished, supplies of foodstuffs. 


To assure such supplies is indeed not only an 
elementary precaution egainst the danger of starvation ; 
it will be an essential factor in achieving victory, above 
all for a country like Great Britain, which must oppose 
the totale Kreig, the swift, overwhelming, decisive cam- 
Paign on all fronts, by defensive tactics that imply 
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FOOD AND WAR 


same relationship, most fortunately and rightly, exists 
with the United States and other lesser countries. The 
first aim of British policy must be to develop it in any 
quarter we can. If our advances and the French in 
regard to Italy meet with a response of proved sincerity 
it will not be with the Italy of yesterday that we shall be 
dealing tomorrow. In that reflection lies the hope for 


peace. 


the ability to withstand protracted and exhausting 
hostilities. It is certain, however, that this country, 
whatever preparations it makes, must inevitably depend 
on imports for the greater part of its food supplies. 
Current stocks of food are sufficient, on an average, for 
about six weeks, sometimes more, sometimes less. The 
cost of increasing domestic production to a point at 
which it can satisfy even 30 per cent. of demand is 
prohibitive ; and those who, like Lord Beaverbrook, 
advocate such a policy, spread the most dangerous of 
illusions. Indeed, if they succeeded in their object, 
they might make a bad situation even worse. Increased 
production of home-grown meat, for instance, implies 
increased imports of fodder which take up more shippin 

space than the meat itself. | 


Under such conditions, food-storage has two functions 
to perform. Firstly, it is a purely precautionary measure 
against a sudden emergency due to an interruption of 
supplies from abroad ; and for such a purpose a suppiy 
sufficient for three months would be adequate. But, 
secondly, as a permanent measure food-storage should 
be used to supplement foreign supplies and relieve 
the pressure on the merchant service throughout the 
course of hostilities ; and for this not less than a year’s 
supply would seem to be adequate. As Sir Arthur Salter 
has pointed out, it is not necessary or wise to store every 
kind of commodity, but only those which, like wheat, 
are most suitable and most essential. So far as such 
stores save shipping space which may be needed for 
imports of other foodstuffs, they relieve the scarcity 
in every sphere of consumption. 


Judged by such standards, which have been advocated 
for years by Sir Arthur Salter and others, the measures 
already taken are evidently less than adequate. Sir 
John Simon’s words in making his announcement may 
have led many to believe that the supplies purchased 
are sufficient for several months of an “ emergency.” 
According to the Economist, three months’ supply of 
the commodities purchased would weigh about 1,800,000 
tons and cost about £14,000,000; it seems highly 
improbable, from market information, that such quantities 
have been bought; while the sum of £10,000,009 
mentioned by Sir John includes other expenditures. 
It is probable, therefore, that the supplies purchased 
will not suffice even for the emergency period of three 
months. It is doubtful also whether the problems of 
storage have been properly considered. Thus, it seems 
likely that large amounts of the Government’s pur- 
chases are held at the great ports, where this country’s 
storage facilities are concentrated; they are therefore 
dangerously exposed to air attack. The Board of 
Trade Report omits, as unsuitable for publication, 
certain dispositions that have been made, and describes 
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arrangements to protect stores at the ports from air 
attack. It is to be hoped that provision will also be made 
for dispersing supplies and storing them in parts of the 
country where they will be less exposed to bombing, 
and where they will not be concentrated in a few 
great centres. 

It is clear enough that the Government has only 
begun to attack the problem ; and it has not begun too 
soon. If purchases had been made earlier there would 
have been considerable economies in cost. But what 


===. 
is now essential is that, having made a beginnin 
Government should not stop before completing - 
task. What has been done already has indeed rma 
the country, and in itself that is of value. But 

needs to be built upon an adequate foundation if it i 
to be a real source of strength and not the Precursoy 
of panic. And this country can certainly not fy 
justifiable confidence in its food supplies, as in its gj 
defences, until the Government has considerably extended 
its sphere of operations, 





A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE indignation of Mr. Herbert Morrison and Mr. Lloyd 
* George at the Prime Minister’s reference to President 
Roosevelt’s comments on the Anglo-Italian agreement in 
the House of Commons on Monday are really a little far- 
fetched, in spite of the air of austere virtue with which their 
reproofs of Mr. Chamberlain were charged. “A state- 
ment that is really a misrepresentation of the President’s 
statement,”’ declared Mr. Morrison, adding severely “ he 
ought not to have done it.” ‘“‘ Someone must have misled 
the right honourable gentleman [Mr. Chamberlain],” said 
Mr. Lloyd George, “‘ because I am sure he would not have 
wished to mislead the House.” Now what did the Prime 
Minister, in fact, say? He said : 
“The Press of Europe, with hardly an exception, has given a 
sincere welcome to this agreement; and it will not have escaped 
the attention of hon. members that the President of the United 


States has expressed his sympathetic interest, and considers that 
this affords proof of the value of peaceful negotiations.” 


And what had President Roosevelt in fact said? He had 
said : 

“It [the U.S. Government] does not attempt to pass judgement 
on the political features of accords such as that recently reached 
between Great Britain and Italy, but this Government has 
seen the conclusion of the agreement with sympathetic interest 
because it is proof of the value of peaceful negotiations.” 

Where is the misrepresentation ? It does not conspicuously 
help good relationships to suggest that the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain is misrepresenting the President of the 
United States. 

7 7 * 7 


The British Road Federation argued strongly before the 
House of Lords Committee on Tuesday in favour of road 
improvement as a means of averting accidents, and in par- 
ticular for the segregation of traffic—footpaths for pedestrians, 
cycle-tracks for cyclists and up and down tracks for motorists, 
with compulsion on each class of traffic to keep to its own 
ground. As a motorist I emphatically agree; driving on 
the Kingston by-pass has been a different matter since the 
up and down traffic has been divided between two separate 
tracks. But there are two sides to this question of road 
development. If you are going—as you must—to have main 
highways scheduled for widening and other improvements, 
often at a heavy sacrifice of amenities, then in common fair- 
ness you ought to have thousands of quiet country roads 
scheduled agaist improvement, as improvement is now 
understood,—scheduled in fact for conservation. Some 
County Council surveyors, perhaps under pressure from 
motorists, perhaps motor-maniacs themselves, have developed 
an incredible passion for widening a road whenever they see 
one. Trunk roads to carry through traffic we must have, 
and better ones than we have now. But no motorist is entitled 
to demand that every road he may ever want to drive on shall 
be straightened out and opened up and generally vandalised 
to enable him to get over it a few seconds, or even a couple 
of minutes, sooner. County surveys with a view not to 
improvement but to conservation, except for good cause shown, 
are badly needed, 





Sir William Llewellyn’s announcement that the 
Academy will devote its next Winter Exhibition to Scottis, 
art arouses expectations which cannot very obviously by 
satisfied. Are Scottish paintings of the quality for a Winte 
Exhibition available? The English exhibition in 1934 wx 
already rather a come-down after its great predecessors, by 
it could at any rate put up a fight. But what can Scottis; 
painting put forward to rival the canvases which have til 
now hung in Burlington House ? Some good Allan Ramsay, 
some brilliant Raeburns for those that like his particular form 
of flash, some worthy Wilkies, the Glasgow school, and 
some landscapes of the Highlands? This would make a 
interesting show in a small gallery or as an exhibition at the 
Scottish Academy, but as the central feature of the year in 
London it seems hardly adequate. A good deal may depend 
on what private houses may yield. Last winter’s Seventeenth. 
Century Exhibition owed a great deal to them, 


* * * * 


What the issues in the Mid-Bucks by-election may x 
remains to be disclosed, but so far as the personality of the 
candidates goes Sir Stanley Reed, who stands as a supporter 
of the Government, is in another class from his rivals, He 
is one of those men so essentially Liberal in their outlook 
that it is something of a shock to find them labelled Con- 
servative—till you remember how Liberal one wing of the 
Conservative Party is. That applies particularly to his 
attitude on the Indian reforms and India generally, on 
which, with his sixteen years’ experience as Editor of Th 
Times of India behind him, he has something to contribute 
that no Member of Parliament I can think of has, 


x * x * 


I hope the paragraph regarding a fixed Easter in the report 
of Lord Amulree’s Committee on Holidays with Pay wil 
get some of the attention it deserves. The fixed Easter 
question has been under discussion nationally and _inter- 
nationally for fifteen years, and in this country an Act enabling 
the Government of the day to fix Easter by Order in Cound 
as the first Sunday after the second Saturday in April (which 
is not necessarily the same thing as the second Sunday) 
is on the statute-book. There is natural reluctance’ t 
introduce the reform in one country alone, but in view of 
the prolonged dilly-dallying there is a great deal to be said 
for our leading the way. Several neighbouring countries 
would probably follow suit, and even if they failed to it 
would matter very little. 

a a. 


The Indomitable Optimist 

March. ‘Germany attack Czechoslovakia ? 
Britain and France would fight.” 

April. “ Germany attack Czechoslovakia ? Never. Franc 
would fight.” 

May. “Germany attack Czechoslovakia? Never. The 
Czechs would fight.” 


ever, 


JANUS. 
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EIRE’S FIRST PRESIDENT 





By W. M. CROOK 


QUGLAS HYDE, who has been nominated as the first 
President of Eire under the new Constitution, and 
yas declared elected on Wednesday in the absence of opposi- 
tion from any quarter, is one of the most remarkable of living 
[rshmen, possibly of living men. He is, I believe, less 
jnown in England than in any other English-speaking coun- 
. In the United States, where there are some sixteen 
nillions of Irish people, and in all the great Dominions, his 
game and work are familiar, especially so in the United 
Sates. As a friend of his for nearly sixty years may I try 
to give your readers some idea of the man, and of his life 
xhievement, to which his nomination to the highest post in 
fire is due ? 

My acquaintance with him commenced towards the begin- 
ning of the last quarter of last century, when we were both 
undergraduates in Trinity College, Dublin. It soon ripened 
into a close friendship which has never been interrupted by 
asingle cloud. One of the most human of human beings, 
he is inevitably one of the most lovable; of all the men I 
have ever known I think he is the most unlikely to have a 
single enemy. 

The son of a clergyman in the Church of Ireland, he was 
born and bred in the West in County Roscommon, a part of 
the country where the mystery of Ireland still lingers ; where 
Tir-na-nogue is a reality, and where people have seen and 
heard the Banshee—or believe they have. Douglas Hyde’s 
great and varied gifts first dawned on me one morning when I 
was breakfasting in his rooms in Trinity College. He was 
reading for an Honours degree in Modern Literature as I 
was in Classics. Our conversation—I forget how—had 
stayed to that episode in the Iliad where Sleep and Death 
catied the body of Sarpedon, who had been killed before 
Troy, through the air to his home in Lycia. Suddenly I 
ralised’ that Douglas Hyde, whom I had regarded as a 
comparative ignoramus in Classics, was steeped in the 
poems of Homer, not as exercises in a dead language, but 
a living and immortal literature. I had attended the 
lectures of such scholars as John Kells Ingram, Robert 
Yelverton Tyrrell, Arthur Palmer and John Pentland Mahaffy. 
Of these Mahaffy alone had conveyed something of the 
literary and creative power of these poems in a long-dead 
language. Here was a young undergraduate, revelling 
in their wealth of imagination, the melody and beauty of 
their language, not caring at all for the grammatical niceties, 
knowledge of which was so essential to passing searching 
examinations in them successfully. 


I knew Douglas Hyde was a good linguist, already well read 
in the literatures of France and Germany and Italy, as well 
as that of England. Also that he knew some Hebrew, for at 
that time he seemed to intend to follow in the footsteps of 
his father and enter the Church. He was a Divinity student— 
I believe he actually took his B.D. degree, though he has never 
used it; but very soon he came to the conclusion that that 
was not his mission in life ; his call was otherwhere. 


When I had recovered from my first astonishment, I asked 
him how many languages he really knew. At the end of the 
enumeration which covered those mentioned above, he added 
quietly and modestly, Irish. Here was another surprise. 
Though a sizarship in Irish was offered annually by the 
college, there were few Irish sizars, and it was almost a shock 
to find a student whom I knew so well was that rare thing in 
Trinity in those days, an Irish scholar. I asked him if he 
could talk and write Irish, and he replied, Yes. He had 
spoken it almost as soon as he spoke English; he always 
dreamed in Irish, not in English, and he had written much in 
Itish. Asked if he had published any of it, he said, No. He 
had tried some of the Irish newspapers, but none had a fount 


of Irish type. He got a Chicago newspaper to accept some 
manuscripts, but the editor informed him that it was no good 
printing in Irish, as his readers would not understand it ; 
so the editor engaged O’Donovan Rossa, an Irish exile, 
banished for his share in the Fenian rising, to translate some 
of Hyde’s contributions, which the Chicago paper published 
in English. Nothing Irish of his had then seen the light. 


After a brilliant university career, of which the distinctions 


- included First of the First-class Honours in Modern Litera- 


ture with a large gold medal, the Vice-Chancellor’s Prize in 
English Prose, and an LL.D. degree, Hyde left Ireland in 
1891 for a short time to act as locum tenens for a friend who 
was Professor of Modern Languages in the University of 
New Brunswick. 


Before leaving Ireland he had already become known as 
a great Keltic scholar, having published one or two books 
both in Irish and in English. After his return he started 
in 1893 what has really been his life’s work, the foundation 
of the Gaelic League, of which he became the first president 
and remained in office for 22 years. The object of the 
League was to revive Gaelic culture in its widest sense ; 
to revive not only the study and use of the language and 
the literature, but the arts, customs, games, dress, &c., 
of the Gaelic people. The League was non-political, but 
it naturally appealed mainly to the Nationalists and among 
them especially to the young. The enthusiasts of the 
Gaelic League were largely stimulated by the success of 
the Czechs in restoring their language—almost dead at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century—to its place as the 
language of the nation ere that century closed. 


After Parnell’s death there was apparent an ever-widening 
gap between the political Nationalist Party and the Youth 
of Ireland. Parnell, though a constitutionalist and an 
opponent of physical force, held the wilder spirits in young 
Ireland by a mystic tie. John Redmond had no such hold 
on them. Alarmed by the increasingly patent fact that the 
political Nationalist Party was drawing no recruits from 
the ablest of the younger men, I spoke to John Redmond 
about it. He recognised the fact, but he did not seem in 
the least to realise the new spirit and intellectual life surging 
among the younger men and the immense strength behind 
that spirit. I suggested to him that he should invite Douglas 
Hyde, who was the real leader of the youth of Ireland, to 
join the Nationalist Party. John Redmond was not averse 
from the idea, but was not enthusiastic about it. However, 
he invited Douglas Hyde to the next Patrick’s Day banquet 
in London and asked him to propose the toast of “ Ireland 
a Nation,” which he did. John Redmond embraced the 
opportunity of sounding Hyde as to whether he would 
join the Nationalist Party. Hyde took time to consider it, 
but ultimately declined the offer, because he felt in honour 
bound to the numerous Unionists who had joined the Gaelic 
League on the ground that it was non-political, and that 
if he became a Nationalist M.P. he could not remain President 
of the League, which would probably be destroyed by his 
action. A wise and far-seeing decision. 

The gap between the Nationalist Party and young Ireland 
widened until in 1916, to the astonishment of the Irish 
Nationalists and of the English people, the once all-powerful 
Nationalist Party was wiped out by the uprising of young 
Ireland, of whose existence and power both Irish and English 
politicians seemed inexplicably unaware. This . powerful 
new movement, which was the offspring of the Gaelic League, 
called itself ‘‘ Sinn Fein.” Its name—which means * We 
ourselves ’—shows its ultimate inspiration. About 1888 


there appeared in Dublin a small volume of poems, mostly 
anonymous, by various hands. One of these—they were all 
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written in English—was called “The Marching Song of 
the Gaelic Athletes.” It was a spirited little poem, of which 
the refrain, “‘ In ourselves we trust alone,” expressed its soul. 
It was by Douglas Hyde. 

From that acorn idea of self-reliance the oak of the Gaelic 
League and of Sinn Fein, which was its offshoot, grew. 
Much of its development was unpalatable to Hyde, especially 
when it became political, and resulted in his resignation of 
the Presidency of the League. His mission is spiritual and 
intellectual. He has never been an active politician, though 
he has served as a member of the Senate in the Irish Parlia- 
ment. He is essentially a man of peace, a unifier, not a 
divider, of men. Hyde’s work in Ireland inspired that self- 
reliance, till then largely wanting, which has made modern 
Ireland under Mr. de Valera what it is today. 


GERMANY AND EUROPE: 


a, —— 
Next to religion, the spirit of nationality is the most Powe 
spiritual force in the world. It re-shaped Europe in the 
nineteenth century, and though it is unfashionable to say 

just now, it is re-shaping Europe—and the world—jp 

twentieth century. The cult of materialism has blinded the 
eyes of many to these facts. Douglas Hyde’s life and SUCCESS. 
ful achievement give the lie to many present-day belief 
To the temporarily-revived faith in force, to the Worship of 
economic materialism, Eire today gives the best answer 
Here is a man humane, modest, courageous, indefatigable jy 
the pursuit of an ideal, who at the close of a long and wonderfy 
life is raised by his fellow-countrymen to the highest Position 
they have it in their power to bestow. All sections of thought 
in Eire unite in approval of that choice. No man could ag 
for a higher reward and no man ever better deserved it, 


Il. THE FOUR YEAR PLAN 


By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 


VERY time I go back to Berlin it is a little more difficult 

to recognise, and incidentally a little more difficult to 

get about in. The other day a well-known music-hall humorist 

brought the house down with his scarcely exaggerated Cescrip- 

tion of a taxi-driver’s troubles. And the orgy of building 

planned by the Nazi Haussmann, Professor Speer, which will 

do for Berlin what the two Napoleons together did for Paris, 
is only just beginning. 

How is it possible for Germany to carry out at one and the 
same time unprecedented programmes of rearmament, 
factory construction under the Four Year Plan, and town and 
road planning, while at the same time maintaining a State 
and Party bureaucracy on a scale undreamt-of even in pre-War 
Prussia? There are, I think, two main reasons. In the first 
place probably no great nation has ever had such a surplus 
of energy, intelligence and productive capacity as Germany 
in the depths of the depression. And in the second place, 
while the Nazi system has undoubtedly succeeded in securing 
the full utilisation of these factors by giving the nation the 
employment the Fihrer promised, it has directed them to the 
public purposes in question rather than to the satisfaction 
of the needs of the consumer. 


It is, of course, common knowledge that the standard of 
living in Germany today is relatively low. But it is not so 
low as is often imagined abroad. Last autumn Mr. Norman 
Crump of The Banker, whose independence of mind and 
ability as an economist are beyond question, undertook a 
special investigation of the German economic situation for 
The Financial Times. He came to the conclusion that there 
had been not merely a considerable improvement in the 
standard of living owing to increased employment, but actually 
a small rise in real wages. Certainly that is the impression 
Germany gives today; the country looks both active and 
prosperous. 


At present, however, the trend is the other way. Prices 
and wages are kept stationary by an elaborate and effective 
mechanism, but the strain is felt mainly in the occasional 
shortages and poor quality of various foodstuffs, and the 
deterioration in the quality of manufactured goods as larger 
proportions of substitute materials are used in their pro- 
duction. After all, if a suit of clothes or a pair of boots 
only last, say, two-thirds of the time their predecessors 


lasted, the wearer is none the less worse off because the | 


prices (as factors in the cost-of-living index) have remained 
unchanged. 


This is, of course, in a sense a measure of the success 
of the Four Year Plan in producing the new materials. 
The object of the Plan is to raise the domestic production 
of substitutes such as artificial wool (staple fibre), artificial 
rubber (Buna), and raw materials like oil and iron ore to 
certain figures at which it is calculated that the German 





economic system will easily balance—everybody  knoys 
that complete self-sufficiency cannot be attained. Th: 
Plan is well up to schedule ; all the new staple fibre factorie, 
are already producing, and great progress has been mak 
in other directions. Since the German economy has bee 
running for years on a hand-to-mouth basis and cannot 
thus be living on reserves, the system obviously works, 
and unless the present decline in the export trade due ty 
the world “ recession”? becomes really serious and upsets 
all calculations, there seems to be no reason why it should not 
continue to work. 

The financial situation shows distinct signs of improve. 
ment. As Herr Hitler emphasised in the speech I heard 
in Vienna, to Nazi Germany money is a token, and cannot 
depreciate as long as production is correspondingly main- 
tained and the main economic factors balance. Borrowing 
for rearmament and public works would, it was argued, 
bring idle men and machines into production, and th 
resulting stimulus to business, and hence to the nation 
income, would so increase tax-revenue that it would eventually 
balance expenditure. It looks as though this point would 
be reached before long. As a first step the issue of uncon- 
trolled (and unpublished) ‘ work-creation bills ” has been 
stopped. Henceforward all increases of national and 
municipal debts will be published, and I even heard that 
after four years of secrecy the Government were considering 
issuing the figures of budget expenditure as well as of revenue. 

This financial theory is, of course, much the same as that 
behind President Roosevelt’s recovery programme. Why ha 


| Hitler succeeded when Roosevelt failed 2 The answer is in 
‘one word—control. 


The American pump-priming failed 
because the pump was dependent on the free decisions of 
American business, which refused to apply the motive-powet 
owing to lack of confidence. There is a story of a, German 
banker who was asked what would happen if a similar loss of 
confidence occurred in Germany. He replied in all serious- 
ness that loss of confidence was verboten. And he was right. 
In Nazi Germany it is quite inconceivable that business men 
should refuse to invest in plant or buildings, for exampk, 
when asked to do so, as is the case in America, or that they 
should send their capital abroad as they do in France; 
capitalists must serve the State with their capital just # 
individuals do with their persons. 

Control of this kind is the essence of the economic system 


being developed in Nazi Germany today, and it is futile © 


imagine that it will be abandoned. German economists 
maintain that they have succeeded in solving the problem a 
trade cycles and depressions, and they point in unfeignel 
amazement at the United States as a country which in spite 
of vast natural resources cannot maintain business activil] 
and employ its own people. The Achilles’ heel of the Germat 
economy is, as we have seen, foreign trade, but Germaly 
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rather suffer a reduced standard of living than open 
jer frontiers in such a way as to expose herself to the incal- 
lable winds of Wall Street. I suggested last week that the 
direct and immediate effect of the Anschluss would be to 
the economic strain. But there is no reason to 
; that the task of modernising Austrian industry and 
fally exploiting the raw material resources will be beyond 
Gemmany’s powers or will mean more than a slight tightening 
of the belt. Above all, German business men believe that 
Austria will automatically mean a strengiliening of the 
German hold on Danubian trade. That trade has the great 
sjvantage of being controllable in a sense that world trade 
rally is not, and the increased political influence of 
Germany in that part of the world will tend to ensure it 
gainst disturbance. 
Thus Germany will undoubtedly view with apprehension 
md anger any attempts to render special assistance to the 
Danubian countries by providing them with new markets as 


alternatives to the German one. Such attempts would be 
regarded as another sign that the Western Powers refused 
the German people the natural influence and development due 
to their numbers and economic strength. Whatever may 
be said for such action, there is no doubt that it would make 
any understanding with Germany impossible. 


In my final article, next week, I hope to deal with the 
prospects of such an understanding. - While the political 
aspects are, of course, by far the most important, there will 
none the less inevitably be an economic side. And on that 
economic side two main points will have to be kept in mind. 
The first point is that the Four Year Plan, or rather the 
factories and works to which it has given birth, are to be 
permanent features of the German economy. And the second 
is that the system of economic control or planning is now so 
well established that while it may be modified in the interests 
of a closer connexion between Germany and the world 
economic’ system, it cannot possibly be abandoned. 


MOMENTOUS HISTORY 


By J. A. SPENDER 


HERE are many works which could only be adequately 
reviewed by their authors or editors, and among 
these I would place the great series of British Documents 
edited by Dr. Gooch and Professor Temperley which will 
be completed by the publication next week of the fourteenth 
volume (nominally Vol. x, Part ii). They cover a territory 
with which no one can have the same intimate knowledge 
as those who have explored it with the patience and industry 
of these two editors. 


If I have any right to speak, it is only that I have had rather 
secial opportunities of judging the difficulties of their 
task, the skill with which they have carried it out, and the 
large amount of purely original work and research which 
has gone to its completion. In the year 1924 when, with 
rapidly failing eyesight, Lord Grey was writing his Twenty-five 
Years, he asked me (as he explained in his introduction) 
to do the documentary research necessary for that work, 
so far as it could be done in a short time ; and for this purpose 
I was given access to all the material then available at the 
Foreign Office. It seemed at the outset a pathless jungle 
through which it was impossible to find a way. Previous 
Foreign Secretaries had removed documents essential for 
reference as part of their “ private papers”; the War had 
left no leisure for the sorting and arrangement of pre-War 
records. To this day I remember my despair when a whole 
cupboard full of unsorted documents was launched upon 
me within a week of the time when my part of the work 
should have been completed. 


I found, after some experiments, that the best way was to 
take certain subjects and endeavour to group the relevant 
documents about them. This is the way chosen by Dr. 
Gooch and Professor Temperley, the topical as distinct from 
the chronological. It is also the way of the great German 
documents, so fortunately published in the days of German 
freedom ; and, judged by results, it is a much better way 
than the chronological arrangement of the Jess satisfactory 
French documents. But this was only a beginning. In the 
form of notes or explanations of the documents, the editors 
have amassed all the relevant material in the foreign docu- 
ments, and any necessary references to proceedings in Parlia- 
Ment or other material facts. Some of these enlargements 
are complete chapters in historical research as, for example, 
the excursus in Vol. VIII on the Mediterranean Agreement 
of 1887. This is editing of the highest order, worthy, if an 
Oxford man may say it, of the great €ambridge Bury tradition. 
The editors are warmly to be congratulated on the completion 
of their task, There could be no greater service to historical 
tuth than to set this high standard for the recording of current 


or quite recent events. To live up to it will be an incentive 
to those who come after. 

The separate volumes have been dealt with at other times, 
and all that is possible now is to set down certain impressions 
left by the completed work. First of all it seems to me 
entirely to dispose of the idea of a secret diplomacy running 
counter to the professed objects of policy before the War. 
The record is rich in detail, but it contains singularly few 
*‘ revelations ” in the newspaper sense of the word. At the 
end of it British policy emerges as little, if at all, different from 
what it was supposed to be by reasonably well-informed 
people at the time. In truth, it is difficult to think of any 
period in which the main lines were so clearly laid down and 
so consistently adhered to as the years from the French 
Entente in 1904 to the outbreak of the War. These lines 
were few and simple—to keep the command of the sea, to 
throw our weight on the weaker side in the European balance 
of power, and to maintain our freedom to act at any critical 
moment in whatever way seemed best, and could be made 
acceptable to Parliament. If there was any mystification, it 
was in the interpretation of this “ freedom.” To Grey and 
Asquith it was always freedom to intervene, to others it was 
freedom to stand out. 


Whether British policy was wise or unwise, it ran a much 
straighter and evener course than German or Austrian before 
the War. In this sense the British annals are comparatively 
dull. The British sovereigns were discreet men and reticent 
with their pens. They left the historian no such romantic 
material as the marginal comments of the German Kaiser, the 
Willy-Nicky correspondence, the account of the Bjorkoe 
interview between Kaiser and Tsar, and other exciting scenes 
of imperial emotion and eruption which add colour to the 
German documents. Nor on the British side was there room 
for any such disclosures as the story of the annexation of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, and Berchtold’s account of the visit of 
the German Kaiser to Vienna in October, 1913, which figure 
in the Austrian documents. If the British editors 
ever let themselves think of the dramatic quality of their 
narrative, they must have envied the rich material which fell 
to their German and Austrian opposite numbers. Was there 
ever held at the British Foreign Office a Conference which 
lent itself to a record so Thucydidean in its irony as that con- 
tained in the German Documents of the Berlin Conference 
on the naval competition in June, 1909 ? 

The next chief impression is that of the candour and 
straightforwardness of the British documents. It is difficult 
to state this without seeming to be Pharisaical, but since 
Biilow himself said that British statesmen were simpletons 
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who thought too well of their European opponents, we 
need not be too modest, Grey never cheats or lies. The 
British officials do not confess to one another that they are 
engaged in a conspiracy to overreach and bamboozle other 
Governments. There is nothing in the British documents 
at all comparable to the bland accounts which are found 
in the German of the cunning with which Bismarck deceived 
Austria, Russia and Britain simultaneously, and kept them 
all in tow from Berlin ; of the outwitting of Salisbury in the 
affair of Heligoland, of the scrape into which Bethmann- 
Hollweg and Kiderlen-Wachter got themselves and the 
Kaiser by overreaching in the business of Agadir; of the 
all-round chicanery disclosed in the Austrian documents 
which Aehrenthal practised both upon his German partner 


>=: 


and his Russian guest Isvolsky in the annexation of Boer; 
Herzegovina. It would be too much to say that Bris 
statesmen never practised evasion or subterfuge jn th 
world of sharp practice, but taking it by and large | thing 
we may fairly take pride in the cleanness and honesty of the 
British record. 

These documents, British, German and Austrian, are 
something unique in the history of the world. It way, 
rare concatenation of circumstances that may never ha 
again, which induced the defeated after the Great War t) 
deliver their archives to the inspection of the world, and 
led one of their conquerors to follow their example, We 
may well be grateful to the two editors who have made 
splendid a use of this opportunity. 


DEATH FROM THE SKIES 


By HENRY BRINTON 


ITTING in an English railway train passing through 
stereotyped English suburbia, I tried to make the article 
I was reading about Air Raid Precautions seem real. It was 
easy enough to take a quasi-scientific interest. Wondering 
how one was simultaneously to be sitting in a gas-proof room, 
be picking up a thermite bomb which would burn through 
the floor before one could reach the shovel specified, and 
through the shovel before one could decant it in the specified 
bucket of sand, and also be in the cellar sheltering from high 
explosive. But it was impossible to make an air raid seem a 
living possibility. Everything seemed too normal and too 
remote from sudden death. 


A few days later I was standing in the garden of a villa on 
the outskirts of Barcelona. Behind it the hills, below it the 
town. Round was a high white wall, brilliantly white in the 
sunlight ; flaming against it, the yellow of mimosa trees in 
bloom. A strong warm wind was making the trees above 
me bend and the leaves rustle and whisper as they can in the 
perfect English June we so rarely see. In the sky of deep 
Mediterranean blue were a few little round white clouds 
like puffs of smoke. As a matter of fact they were smoke, 
smoke from bursting shells. A group of servants and chauf- 
feurs and guards in bright red berets—it was the house of 
the President of the Basque Government—were looking and 
pointing excitedly at the sky. Some of them could see the 
- raiding planes. I could not. Only, as I gazed, more and 
more little white clouds appeared, then drifted together 
forming patterns against the sky. 


The strange feeling I had had in the English train came 
back with redoubled force. I have often on the platform 
denounced war as wicked, as out of date, as suicidal. I have 
argued for the abolition of air forces; but that morning in 
Barcelona I felt only incredulous. It was far too nice a day 
to kill anyone. It was impossible to associate its tranquillity 
with slaughter. 


But while I stood there half-conscious of the white clouds, 
half-conscious of the sun and the warm wind caressing my 
face, not half a mile away the same wind was choked with 
the dust of powdered brick and charged with the stench and 
fume of high explosive. Human beings, as I waited, were 
being turned to bloody pulp or buried alive underneath 
mountains of rubble. 


It is one of the worst qualities about air raids in Spain 
that they come so suddenly. Often the first intimation is 
the explosion of a bomb. If the warning syrens sound thirty 
seconds before the raid begins, it is a matter for comment. 


It is interesting to observe individual reactions. On one 
occasion I was with Sefior Negrin. I had just arrived at his 
villa and shaken hands when all the lights went out. Servants 


appeared with candles in bottle necks to close the shutters, 
and eventually produced a large electric torch. I was rather 


glad, because it is difficult to be formal under such conditions, 
and I wanted him to talk frankly. It was an hour before the 
lights came on again and I had only been promised ten 
minutes. Senor Negrin’s reaction was a smile of half. 
humorous apology for the interruption. 

I met some English sea captains. Captain Roberts of the 
‘Thorpness’ is one of the toughest men I have ever met, 
perfectly courteous and utterly unimpressed by raids. The 
master of another British ship, Captain Foreman, was down 
at the docks when a raid took place. He arrived back at 
the hotel immediately afterwards with an ugly looking piec 
of shell weighing several pounds which had fallen at his feet 
and proceeded to argue that raids were not so bad as people 
made out. These men have got the only attitude of mind that 
enables one to be bombed with fortitude—a species of fatalism, 


Only a few can really achieve that attitude. The corte- 
spondent of an English paper was watching 18 men and a lony 
clearing up the debris which covered over a hundred dead 
children killed two hours before, when another raid began, 
Spectators fled for shelter. The correspondent argued that 
two bombs never fell in the same place and that one place was 
as safe as another. Two minutes later the irresistible urge 
to take cover came over him and he dived into a doorway. As 
he did so he was thrown from his feet by an explosion and 
when, later, he went out into the street again, the eighteen 
men and the lorry had completely disappeared. 


It is the lack of warning that really gets on one’s nerves. 
Before I went to Barcelona, I had calculated that the risk of 
being killed was about the same as one runs by driving 
down the Kingston by-pass. After the first raid, I failed w 
draw any comfort from such mathematics. Most. of us never 
really face the idea of death. Sub-consciously we leave such 
unpleasant speculation until the moment itself approaches. 
In Eastern Spain the moment is always potentially there. 
It is not the greatness of the risk but the fact that it is ever 
present which wears down the nerves—the knowledge that 
when one goes to bed one may wake up in heaven ; that each 
sentence one begins may never be finished. It is not only 
cowards who are oppressed by this fear. In my hotel wasé 
Spaniard who had earned medals for gallantry in the Moroccan 
War. More than that, he had spent a year in the Telefonica 
in Madrid, the most shelled and bombed building in Spait. 
He could still hear a raid with outward fortitude, but it made 
him physically sick. When I met him he had not set foo 
outside the hotel for three weeks. 


It is in fact safer to be inside during a raid, because of the 
falling pieces of anti-aircraft shell; but seven floors of ste! 
and concrete is poor protection against an aerial torped. 
Two houses were hit by these within fifty yards of the hotel. 
Both were of seven stories, both were pulverised to the cellars. 
The missiles cut clean through, removing and turning © 
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ponder the roof and all eight floors but leaving walls standing 
pp either side. Often one can see a picture hanging on the 
yall six stories up. Once, at the top of a house, I saw a 
door opening into space, the glass still unbroken. 
Night-time, which is really the safest, because there are 
amparatively few night raids, was to some the most terrifying. 
tis strange to walk through the crowded noisy streets 
iat are neither light nor dark—all the street lights burning 
jut coloured a deep violet which is invisible from any distance. 
The result is rather like a heavily clouded day when there 
sa total eclipse of the sun. Occasionally one comes across 
Vv pile of tumbled stones and dust brightly lighted by white 
Fe foodlights when rescuers are still at work after the last raid. 










a second. There is a half turn of the head and then the 
talk goes on with no reference to bombs or aeroplanes. In 
the ‘street it is not etiquette to admire the cloud effects. 
To look up means that everyone within sight looks up. 
Sometimes out shopping, I have joined a sedate exodus 
from the streets to the nearest houses; waited uncertainly 
for five minutes and then re-emerged to continue shopping. 
Perhaps some Government ’plane had flown high overhead, 
or it may merely have been that some weather prophet had 
paused to consult the sky. 


If publicity about air raid precautions in this country 
take second place to the latest murder, it is because it is 
difficult for the ordinary mind to grasp that practice may 
really give place to actuality. The disturbing fact is that 
even when raids take place they seem irrelevant and unreal— 
unless one happens to be very near a bomb or until one has 
viewed the results. Then they are hell. 


THE WHITE BELLES OF SCOTLAND 


ne The light seems indecent. 

When one talks, some sub-conscious corner of the mind 
always listening. Sometimes the lights flicker or a steamer 
in the docks begins to hoot. Conversation stops for perhaps 

Lions, 

re the 

1 ten UCHAN’S first cold spell of the year falls in the middle 

half. of February. It was a foolish choice to go to Scotland 
‘Hf for it, so my friends told me, who one and all it seemed were 

f the fm gomg to the Riviera or the South of France or Italy or 

met, jy Madeira. They murmured apprehensively of “ Caledonia 


The fj stern and wild,” muttered of chills and chest complaints and 


jown fg urged me to take ‘‘ masses and masses of warm things ” until 
ck at iy J felt 1 was embarking on an Arctic exploration. 

Piece “Yet I have seen icicles a yard long in Italy, and the 
feet MJ omamental waters in the Casino gardens at Monte Carlo 
ople @ frozen solid,” I retaliated. That, I was told, was quite 


that HH different. You might get a sharp frost in that southern 
climate but the sun shone brightly all the same, whereas 


ism, 

se: in Scotland there would be either snow, sleet, hail, or an 
ory east wind haar, and a bleak mist with any or all of them. 

jead At the height (or depth) of Buchan’s cold spell I was in 
on, old fishing village on the East Coast, not far from St. 


tha Andrews. There was a thin coating of ice on the puddles, 
even as I had seen it at Monte Carlo. But that was not the 
only resemblance. The sun was glittering on a blue sea, 
As [there was no wind, and it was so hot that all the old men in 
and te village were sitting and smoking their pipes on the seats 
round the harbour that had been erected for the summer 
visitors in August. In the tiny harbour itself, the fishing 
; boats, which had brought in a good haul of fish before dawn 
VS @ that morning, were riding at anchor on the lazily lapping 
of ripples, and the fishermen sat in them mending their nets. 

mg There I sat on the harbour wall for an hour or more, bask- 


to ing in as blissful a sense of warmth as any Riviera Rotter. 

> Not necessary here was Chesterton’s philosophy of content : 
**T long to bask in sunny fields 

ss. But when that hope is vain 

Te. I go and bask in Baker Street 


All in the pouring rain.”’ 


hat # Better than either, bask on the east coast of Scotland in mid- 
ch HH February. 

aly Even the confused charm of a foreign language was not 
$4 lacking. A long low-roofed old house clung to the cliff side, 
a) @ its garden tumbled away below it, ending in sharp grey rocks 
ca and the scurry and foam of the waves breaking against them 
in. at high tide. I asked one of the old men on the seat to tell 
de # =me who was lucky enough to live in that lovely spot, and was 
wi told the Coastal Wrecker—or so I thought. It seemed such a 
convenient as well as suitably picturesque setting for what 
§ now considered an obsolete old trade, that I didn’t question 


he 

r It at the time. But my companion, joining me later, insisted 
‘ that I had been misled by the accent of those parts, and finally 
1 it was translated to me as the City Councillor, or something 
‘ of the sort—I cannot remember now, for the Coastal Wrecker 





has remained firmly planted in my mind as a far more appro- 





By MARGARET IRWIN 


priate function for a man who lives in a house on the rcck; 
looking out over the North Sea. 

Here at its most northerly point I chewed the cud of my 
Arctic expedition. I had seen snowdrops the Sunday before, 
mingled with shiny yellow aconites, growing in sheets of 
soft white and polished gold among the ruins of Dryburgh 
Abbey, rose-pink ruins of old reddish stone with rosy sunset 
clouds behind them, and on the river bank, surrounded by 
tall trees as bare as skeletons, one lone grey fisherman watching 
the stream—a small pear-shaped figure that looked in the 
twilit distance like a tiny old woman in a shawl, such an old 
woman as might have been stolen a few hundred years ago 
to be nurse to the Queen of Fairies, and had shrunk in the 
process. But the enchantment of sight was as deceptive 
as that of hearing; the ‘“ Queen of Elfland’s nourrice ” 
vanished with the Coastal Wrecker, and I came near only to 
see a heron. 

The snowdrops were tall, their white bells sprinkled thick 
as snow in the grass; thos2 in the London parks were not 
nearly as far out as these of the “ bleak north.” “‘ February 
Fair Maids”? Tennyson called them, I hope with better 
authority than his own, and if so I suspect its source to be 
Scottish, for Scotland deals liberally in Fair Maids. 

There is the Fair Maid of Perth, like most of Scott’s 
heroines a dull lass enough in herself, but with the distinction 
of giving her name to what I still think in spite of the critics to 
be the most romantic of his novels. 

And if the Fair Catherine is a sturdy burgher’s wench of 
irreproachable propriety who could never have made anyone’s 
heart beat the faster, the Fair Maids of France are believed 
to owe their name to that Queen betrayed by Scotland and 
beloved by her ever after. 

These are those white flowers that grow on their branches 
in close round clusters like snowballs, which are supposed 
to have been brought by Mary Queen of Scots when she came 
from France as a tall fair girl of 19 in her white widow’s 
weeds, with her four«Maries clustering round her. It is 
always by white flowers that she is remembered—the pear tree 
at the gate of Merchiston—the thorn tree she plansed that 
now towers over the college porch at Saint Andrews—which 
for centuries have scattered a snow-cloud of white blossom 
over their branches every spring—always by white flowering 
trees, not by anything as lowly as lilies or snowdrops, those 
February Fair Maids that flourished so far more abundantly 
in Scotland this year than anywhere else. 

The poets have lied as usual, but this time in dimming the 
colours ; ‘‘ Caledonia stern and wild” should be struck out 
as a title for Scotland and replaced by the February Fair 
Maid of Europe. 
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CAN I BE A CHRISTIAN ?—VIII 


[The writer, whose age is 28, is a Cambridge graduate, and a missionary of the- 
Church of Scotland in India) — ; 


N the Christian view of the world I find an interpretation 
of the whole of human experience more reasonable 
than any other that I have met; but it is not as an answer 
to the problems of philosophy that I believe in the Christian 
Gospel. In the Christian understanding of man’s nature 
and destiny, and in the practical experience of a common 
life of worship and mutual responsibility which I share as 
a member of the Christian community, I find the only 
answer to totalitarianism which does not resolve itself into a 
defence of futilitarianism; nevertheless it is not as the 
“way out” for European civilisation that I turn to the 


Christian faith. I find in Christ the answer to such personal: 


problems as fear and worry; but I was not drawn to Him 
as one among the many purveyors of personal success. 

Why this perversity? If these claims can be vindicated 
are they not sufficient ground for being a Christian? The 
answer is that none of these claims can be vindicated if we 
go to the Christian faith simply for ah answer to our problems. 
To the modern man who simply wants an answer to his 
questions the New Testament has nothing helpful to say— 
until he has first heard and answered the question which it 
puts to him. For the Gospel is something more serious 
than a solution to man’s problems ; it is a fresh and original 
word addressed to him from beyond the range of his problems 
by God, his maker. It is therefore bound to appear, in the 
first place, irrelevant. So far from merely answering his 
questions, it places him—when he understands it—in a 
solemn and tremendous situation in which he knows that his 
whole being is at stake, just as the sudden imminence. of 
disaster on a modern ocean liner -will, in a single flash, lift 
a man out of an apparently secure world of social relationships 
which has constituted his life for the past days or weeks, 
reminding him of a vaster and more terrifying environment 
and bringing him suddenly face to face with the issues of 
life and death. 

So if any man complains that in speaking of a word 
from God I am talking in terms irrelevant to his 
situation, I can only answer that the fact that they seem 
irrelevant is precisely the tragedy of his situation. If I 
seek to commend the Gospel to him by presenting it as the 
solution of his problems, I betray both him and it. I can 
only plead with him to listen to it for its own sake, and to 
grant at least the possibility that it may have something 
to offer him even more important than the solution of the 
problems with which he is now concerned. 

What, then, is this Gospel, and what has it to say about 
our situation? It is concerned with guilt and forgiveness. 
Guilt: here we stumble upon the offence of the Gospel 
at the very outset. Guilt means the fact that we are rebels 
against God. ‘Subjectively it means that the thing which 
we are bound to acknowledge as good condemns us as mean 
and corrupt. Objectively it means that we are at odds with 
the final authority of the Universe} misfits in the world, 
fit objects only for the wrath of God. In the age which 
lies immediately behind us this view of our situation was 
generally regarded as too sombre to be credible. Instead 
an optimistic temper, based upon Idealist philosophy, 
assured us that we were fundamentally good, and that our 
visions of goodness and beauty were the best things about 
us. Our ideals, we were told, were a great credit to us; 
so far from condemning us, they were the tokens of our 
essential unity, or even identity, with God. 

That philosophy obtained some vogue. There are few 
of us who take these ideas seriously now. The Romantic 
identification of ourselves with the highest we know ends 


in the Marxist identification of the highest we can know With 
the most sordid of immediate political expediencies—g view 
more dismal, but not more false. Few have followed this 
road resolutely to the end. Many, especially in this relgtj 
comfortable country, have sought rather to evade the isgye: 
ideals, they have said, are a matter of taste. But this wil 
not do. No one, whatever his protestations, really believes 
that the. difference. between truth and falsehood is of th 
same kind as the difference between black and white coffg, 
No one is without some awareness of the authoritative chin 
of goodness and truth to be obeyed. When we ignore i 
it haunts us ; yet if we turn to face it, it condemns us. This 
is our situation, and not all the protests of our outraged 
dignity, nor all our enthusiastic concentration upon futilite 
can alter it by one hairsbreadth. 


Only one thing can alter it: that God, whose will is the 
personal reality behind our ideals, against whom our treacher 
has been directed, should act so as to make it possible for 
us to turn back again and face Him. The Gospel is th 
witness of men to the fact that He has done just this, 
the coming into the world at a certain point in history 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of God, to share the humiliation 
of this situation of ours, and its culmination in a despairing 
death, and so to establish with us at the point of our deepes 
tragedy a secure bond of trust and love with Him againg 
whom we have been, and are, traitors. For us who hare 
believed this witness, and have accepted Jesus as Saviour, 
His coming makes it possible for the first time to look 
clearly at our real situation, and to acknowledge that w 
are in truth rebels against God. . 


Without the knowledge of forgiveness this truth i 
too terrible to acknowledge, for it implies the sentence 
of annihilation upon ourselves. But in the light o 
the Cross we are driven to acknowledge with tk 
deepest shame the extent of our treason; for it is measured 
by the costliness of God’s forgiveness. And at the sam 
time we acknowledge with unspeakable gratitude the lov 
which came down to forgive us at such a cost. In this 
unique act of God, comparable only with creation itself 
we meet judgement and mercy, wrath and sacrificial love, 
the forgiveness of a God who is both perfectly righteow 
and infinitely loving. And by it we are enabled again to 
face Him without subterfuge or make-believe, and to serv 
Him as those who would pay back an unpayable debt of 
gratitude. 


I am well aware that this proclamation of one unigu 
saving act of God, by which history is cut in two, is regarded 
as intolerable by the majority of my contemporaries: by 
those who find such forgiveness too humiliating, and ther 
fore—not knowing forgiveness—must absolutely deny guilt; 
and by those whose philosophical views prevent them from 
attaching such unique significance to any single historia 
event. Much may be said about these views for whid 
there is not space here. But if I am asked why I amé 
Christian I am compelled to answer that it is because d 
this unique act of God in history whereby forgiveness 5 
freely offered to me and to all men; and because whe 
one is brought to look squarely at this fact one knows tht 
one is facing the choice as to one’s final destiny, and ti 
for ever afterwards one must be either Peter or Judas, eithtt 
disciple or traitor. 

[This is the last article in the series “‘ Can I Be a Christian?” 
Next week the first article in a new series on “ The Us 
Leisure.” ] 
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Commonwealth and Foreign 
— 


THE WEST INDIES AND THEIR PROBLEMS—I 


By SIR CHARLES HOBHOUSE 


HE WEST INDIES (from which I have lately returned) is 
T to most people a geographical expression for a group of 
ands lying somewhere off the S.E. coast of U.S.A. They 
fmm, in fact, a semi-circle stretching from Florida to Vene- 
mia and are the Eastern boundary of the Caribbean Sea. 
(ur share of them is confined to a group, the Bahamas, lying 
iythe North of Cuba, to another group, terminating in 
trinidad a few miles from Venezuela, and to Jamaica lying 
ie South of Cuba and about 500 miles distant from the 
yaest British island. Separating these groups from each 
gher are the larger islands of Cuba, Hispaniola and Puerto 
fio. The French islands of Guadeloupe and Martinique 
ae intermingled with our Leeward group. The length of 
ie whole chain is about 2,500 miles. _ Great is the diversity 
ownership, of soil, of product, of altitude, of humidity; and 
Government in these interesting lands. 


Here the Elizabethan adventurers grew rich on the spoils 
f Spanish and French trade, here the sugar was grown 
which founded the fortunes of many a great family in England 
ad France, here Rodney annihilated the French fleet under 
de Grasse, here Nelson lost an arm, and missed that fleet of 
de Villeneuve which a few weeks later he destroyed at 
Trafalgar. The islands flickered again into nineteenth-century 
history through the abolition of slavery, for which £16 
nillions were paid to the planters, a good deal less than a half 
the sum they were really entitled to receive. West India 
vanished then from European story for a hundred years, 
but the discovery and use of oil has resuscitated their political 
importance and restored their economic fortunes. Though 
syet Trinidad is the only island in which oil has been found, 
the vital need of protection for the sole imperial source of 
supply, and the exactly corresponding danger of destruction 
of that supply, has thrown a very high light on the strategic 
value of our West Indian possessions. Assuming that others 
may be no better informed than I myself was of their 
place in Empire economy, I am outlining below a few basic 
fats necessary to a proper understanding of our association 
with these islands. 


There is no indigenous race or language surviving in any 
ofthem. The first historical people, the Caribs, patriots and 
intractable savages, were practically exterminated by 
Spaniards, French and English alike. The casual visitor like 
myself sees no sign of them. Friends, however, tell me that 
they have left an “‘ atmosphere ” behind, noticeable in their 
Successors, alike from Africa or Asia. Today Africans, 
French, British, East Indians and Chinese occupy their places. 
Fnglish is the natal, official, and business speech of all the 
British islands, but it is tempered by a patois of French or 
English mixture. More recently Hindustani is pushing its 
Way to recognition. There is therefore no native tradition 
of culture, of religion, or of Government. There are no 
lative arts to imitate, to preserve or to destroy. On the 
surface at least Anglican, Catholic, Presbyterian, or Hindu 
Pfopaganda struggle for the conscience and formal allegiance 
of the population. Cathedrals, churches and chapels testify 
to the activities and success of the rival creeds. Temples and 
Mosques, though less frequent, are not wanting. Music, and 
generally very sweet music, is the foundation of all services. 
How much, apart from the music, there is to the religious 
atendance and belief is difficult to say, and while all the 
differing Christian religions maintain schools where religious 
& well as secular instruction is given, a very great proportion 


of the mothers are unmarried and large numbers of the 
children in all the islands are illegitimate. 


But whatever the faith or the god, it, like the adherents, 
has been imported. For two hundred years of their life 
the islands were never long in continuous ownership, and 
the unceasing change of authority, law, language and custom 
has left imperishable marks on the soul and body of all 
their peoples. Each group, often each island, has the para- 
phernalia of separate Government. Sometimes it is com- 
plete, as in Bermuda, a strip twenty miles long by two wide, 
with two houses of Parliament, a Speaker and a Mace. 
Sometimes the Governor controls the local Assembly : 
sometimes he has to obey its impulses. There is a patch- 
work of management resulting from the days when com- 
munication with Britain itself was difficult and dilatory, 
and with the neighbouring islands hardly less so. A habit, 
a tradition of self-reliance and consequent self-satisfaction, 
exists in every island. This prevents an amalgamation of 
services and personnel, unification of outlook, a standardisa- 
tion of endeavour and result which must be brought about if 
the islands are to hold their own in a modern world of which 
they are not yet wholly part. 


Financially they are reasonably sound. American Pro- 
hibition, North American and European visitors, the dis- 
covery of oil in Trinidad have been and are contributing in 
great, if temporary, measure to that solvency. Their permanent 
wealth depends on the profitable sale of the cocoa, coconut, 
bananas, coffee, nutmegs, grape-fruit and sugar, which they 
collectively produce. Each and all of these products are 
confronted by a network of foreign quotas and tariffs or of 
Empire preferences and subsidies which simultaneously fill 
the producer with hope or despair. Now the State in the 
B.W.I. is merely the collective planter or peasant, and its 
future is not too bright. Like the individual, it is threatened 
by the common agricultural troubles of falling prices and 
increasing wage bills. Crops seem to be liable to and suffer 
from every disease of germ or fungus that Nature can devise. 
The internal market does not expand, the cost of repairs 
and machinery grows larger. : 


A social change, moreover, is in process. Plantations are 
being condensed into limited companies under managers, or 
subdivided for peasant proprietorship. While the latter 
process should make for stability of government, and the 
former for improvement of cultivation, they will benefit the 
next more than the present generation. The recent labour 
troubles in most of the islands caused not only danger to 
life and machinery but a consideration of grievances which 
was indeed overdue. Reason, after a short outburst of 
violence and fear, has on the whole prevailed, and security 
and quiet exist. But the permanent danger which remains 
is an economic fall in prices. With the exception of oil 
there is no industry apart from agriculture, if indeed oil 
can be properly considered an industry, in any of the islands 
worth considering. So long as treaties and trade agreements 
maintain prices and sale quantities, both Government and 
cultivators, large or small, can pay interest, even discharge 
loans, and improve holdings. But let prices sag, as they 
show signs of doing (the competition which makes them 
shrink comes largely from others of our own Colonies), and 
away goes the. ability in every island, save Trinidad, to be 
self-supporting. And Trinidad deserves for other than 
commercial reasons further and separate consideration. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


‘* Banana Ridge.” By Ben Travers. At the Strand 
Blind Mice.” By Stephen Powys. At the Duke of. York’s 

““We have in this world,” wrote George Meredith, “‘ men 
whom Rabelais would call agelasts; that is to say, non- 
laughers ; men who are in that respect as dead bodies, which 
if you prick them do not bleed. . . . We have another class 
of men who are pleased to consider themselves antagonists 
of the foregoing, and whom we may term hypergelasts ; the 
excessive laughers, ever-laughing, who are as clappers of a 
bell, that may be rung by a breeze, a grimace; who are so 
loosely put together that a wink will shake them.” 

Banana Ridge is a play for hypergelasts; each wink and 
grimace is greeted with delighted bellows by the devotees, 
cumulatively, until the laughter is continuous and the dialogue 
almost inaudible. L’homme moyen gelastique, it must be 
confessed, approaches several hours of such unbuttoned 
licence with a certain grim misgiving. If he can surrender 
to the surrounding infection of hilarity, he will perhaps pass 
a pleasantly cathartic evening ; if he fails to catch the plague, 
he hardens quickly into agelastic fury, and there are no com- 
pensations. Such plays lack wit and subtlety: plot and 
character-drawing are submerged in the general mélée, and 
little is left save the lugubrious pleasure of discovering how 
many times Mr. Robertson Hare must lose his trousers before 
the curtain is finally rung down. 

Our medium laugher will probably find the greater part 
of Banana Ridge an effective purgative. The joke wears 
very thin towards the end of the third act, but tears of joy 
are by then in automatic flood. The anecdote (which would 
doubtless be heavily censored, were it to be treated seriously) 
concerns a young lady of easy virtue and the problematical 
paternity of herson. Sue Long was only a landlady’s daughter, 
as we are often uproariously reminded, but she made a pretty 
bed. There are five possible fathers for the young man, 
among them Mr. Alfred Drayton (the owner of rubber planta- 
tions) and Mr. Robertson Hare (the manager of one of his estates 
in Malaya). Mr. Drayton gets rid of the young man by 
sending him out to be Mr. Hare’s assistant, and soon the 
whole cast is assembled, musical comedy fashion, in the F.M.S. 
An additional complication is created by the fact that the 
young man is irresistible to women, so that all wives and 
daughters within reach throw themselves continually and 
competitively at his head. Almost all the jokes and wise- 
cracks are liberally Aristophanic, while the straight dialogue 
is simple in its appeal : 

““* Why should I be a scapegoat ?’ 

“* Tt suits you. You look like one.’ ” 





‘* Three 


In a party which involves more debagging than the most 
riotous of Bump Suppers, Mr. Hare carries off the honours. 
His familiar portrait of the prosy Little Man, dressed in a little 
brief authority and then humiliatingly undressed, is repeated 
with his usual endearing skill. Mr. Drayton blusters happily 
through everything, Mr. Robert Flemyng manages the young 
man very nicely, and Miss Olga Lindo several times threatens 
to throw the proceedings out of gear by pointing her better 
lines with subtle comedy. Mr. Ben Travers, not content with 
having contrived the whole imbroglio, appears in a white coat, 
tries to make a home-made siphon work, and delivers a deal of 
presumably grammatical Malay. This doubtless amuses 
him as much as it tickles the more hypergelastic of his admirers. 

On Three Blind Mice I must be brief. It is witty, un- 
forced, spontaneously gay. The audience (an undeservedly 
small one) laughs because the lines are funny, and not from 
mass-hysteria. The blind mice are three sisters who run a 
chicken-farm in Dorset, are left a small legacy and set out for 
the Continent to find themselves husbands. Their adventures 
are diverting, their search successful. Miss Dorothy Hyson, 
Mr. Jack Allen and Mr. Paul Erling give clever and attractive 
performances. If this is Mr. Powys’s first play, he should 
develop into a dramatist of quality. ‘ He is inclined to bring in 
too many extraneous puns and epigrams, in the Wilde manner, 
but his best comedy develops naturally out of character and 
situation. Three Blind Mice is recommended for an amusing 
evening, and as an encouragement to the hypergelasts it must 
be admitted that Mr. Erling loses his trousers before the finish. 

RupERT Hart-DaAvIs, 


THE CINEMA 
‘* North Sea,” and Other G.P.O. Films 


A TRAWLER puts Out to sea, her crew engaged in work ag fam: 

to them as the 8.15 to London Bridge and the office, OF the 
trudge to the milking shed in fertile Essex. They PUE oy 
the nets, and drag in their heavy burden; behind them in 
Aberdeen, are their wives, their sweethearts, their footbal 
coupons, their cinemas. A storm arises. The trawler ships 
a heavy sea; her bunkers shift, and the pumps are Put out 
of action. The captain reports her plight by Wireless, byt 
in the middle of his message the aerial is carried away, (jy 
shore, the wireless stations begin a ceaseless effort to bring 
other vessels to her aid. On the trawler, they fight unceasingly 
—with hand pumps against the encroaching sea—with sil 
and bravery to repair the wireless. Hours pass; a day ang 
a night pass. The aerial is repaired ; communication with 
land is resumed. Meantime another ship has battled her way 
to the rescue. The crisis is over. Man has achieved ong 
more, and not too often, his victory over the lashing furies 
of Nature. Such, briefly, is the story of North Sea, a new 
film from the G.P.O. Film Unit, produced by Cavalcanj 
and directed by Harry Watt. But mere verbiage can do scant 
justice to its accuracy and its emotional appeal. Seldom hy 
a film so poignantly revealed the inadequacy of the wor 
**Documentary.” The dry, hard flavour of the word assort 
ill with the seaspray; and with the human values of men and 
women, which give this film its greatest merit, it connects 
not at all. Yet, accepting that title, as well we must—for it 
is a title not without honour in the archives of the British Film 
Industry—we can at least pay tribute to the glow of genuine 
sincerity which infuses even the least successful moments 
of the film. 

So-called epics like The Hurricane and Captains Courageow 
have been widely praised for the verisimilitude with which they 
presented the raging of the elements, and man’s conflict with 
them. But in them tempest or billow was but an added taste 
to a story whose onion-flavour of fiction and triangle was the 
be-all and end-all round which the box-office tricksters with 
grateful efficiency dreed their colossal weird. Here, for th 
first time since Grierson’s Drifters, is the real thing, the red 
people. Here is a real relationship between work and th 
person, allied to a proper comment on our nature and our being, 
When the worn-out crew, burnt, frozen, or just numb with 
fatigue, having triumphed over almost superhuman devilments, 
sit back for a pot of tea, secure in their radio acknowledgement, 
we get a partial glimpse, for the first time, of the songs th 
sirens sang. Partial, because the magnitude of the subject 
and its compression into so short a space have prevented (a 
times) both producer and director from giving the full emphasis 
of the relations between the man sitting—like Jove awaiting 
the hourly prayers—at a radio-desk, and the ship, buffeted 
beyond belief in the waste near sarcastic Fair Isle ; between the 


. member of the crew cased with stinging salt, and his gitl, 


net-making in a gloom of terror. Yet, even if this full emphasis 
is sometimes missed, the major implications emerge. They 
emerge primarily in the stern, but not humourless, concentts 
tion of the director on the matter in hand; in the brilliant 
acting of these people who recreate their daily life to perfection 
before our eyes; and in the technical genius with which no 
merely the stress, but the vicious violence of a storm at sea has 
been translated to the screen. The smash of that green st 
which shifts the bunkers is unforgettable, an almost physicd 
experience. Camerawork and cutting are, indeed, of te 
highest class. This film, together with several others, is & 
signed for showing at the Glasgow Exhibition ; but one ma 
hope that it will have a wide distribution throughout the 
cinemas of the country ; for, although (one might almost sa 
because) no ships sink, no heroes are drowned in an expensive 
watery grave, it has all the excitement of a more pretentious 
film, and a rare human quality which nearly all the others lack 

Of the other films, Banking for Millions presents a pictutt 
pointed throughout with agreeable humour, of the financial 
organisation of the Post Office; The Tocher gives us Lott 
Reiniger’s version of the Savings Bank in brief. but amusilg 
silhouettes ; and Book Bargain details with American slicknes 
the production of the Telephone Directory. 

Basi, WRIGHT. 
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Tas yeat the exhibition of the Royal. Academy has at any 
mate the merit of being consistent. Usually it is possible, 
tipping oneself into the position of an anti-aircraft gun, 
to pick off in the upper rows of the paintings quite a number 
of magpies, if not many bulls. But this year, even in the 
r regions of the walls, the patches of relief are few; 
and the whole show is of an almost continuous drabness and 
emptiness. Not that it is necessarily worse than in other 
vars. There are even probably fewer absolutely outrageous 
intings than usual ; but this only serves to accentuate the 
wiform dullness of the rooms. 

But this purely subjective abuse can hardly interest anyone, 
not even the Royal Academicians, I suppose. And a more 
objective analysis of the qualities of the paintings shown will 
pethaps be more helpful. 

The usual complaint made against the Academy by the 
supporters of the more advanced kinds of art is that its members 
are too literary. My complaint is that they are generally 
got literary enough, and that, when they are, it is in the wrong 
way. From this point of view let us consider first the types of 
painting at Burlington House in which the themes are in- 
sistent but offensive ;_ secgndly those in which the themes 
ate negligible. 

, As always there is a large group of mythological paintings 
in the Academy. Now, can it really be maintained that 
there is much point at the present time in painting subjects 
from the stories of the gods and goddesses of Greece and 
Rome? It was all right for the Greeks and the Romans 
to paint them, because they believed in them and worshipped 
them. It was still relevant for the men of the Middle Ages 
to carve or paint them, for they still believed in them, though 
they regarded them as half god and half devil. It was even 
reasonable for the artists of the Renaissance to depict them, 
for they converted them into symbols of things about which 
they felt very deeply, and by means of these symbols, used 
in combination with those of Christianity, they expressed 
their view of life. But nowadays we use other and more 
direct methods—or so they seem to us—when we want to 
express something which we think of importance in real life. 
It is only in the arts that we keep up the tradition of using 
these symbols which have elsewhere no serious meaning for 
us. Ina serious discussion we should not dream of expressing 
our view, say, of the position of M. Daladier torn between the 
advice of M. de la Roque and of M. Blum as Hercules between 
Virtue and Vice, unless it was in a spirit of conscious badinage. 
Why then do we use these symbols in painting, which, if it 
is to be a serious activity, ought also to scorn such things ? 

There is one painting at the Academy in which the mytho- 
logical tendency appears in a particularly tiresome form, 
namely, Louisa Hodgson’s Birth of Venus. Here the artist 
has made an attempt to bring a dead theme up to date by 
giving it a contemporary setting. Venus appears among 
a rather meagre catch of fish in the net of a fishing-smack. 
The contrast between the naked goddess and the oil-skinned 
sailors produces a faintly entertaining effect, which, however, 
only adds a touch of self-conscious humour and no point of 
reality to the subject. 

Mr. Russell Flint’s In their Own Home is so clearly meant 
to be the puzzle piece of the year that I am sorry to have to 
add my grain to its publicity by attacking it. Many people 
have already said that it ought not to have been exhibited, 
but not, I think, for the right reasons. The Spanish war, 
they say, is not a suitable theme for a painting—adding, 

knowingly, “‘in spite of the example of Goya.” Now this 
Seems to me the reverse of the truth. The Spanish war is 
4 Mattter of urgent importance to everyone, so why not paint 
it - What is really shocking is when an artist comes to a 
Serious subject such as this, as Mr. Flint has done, simply 
in order to apply to it the methods which he has for years 
used for scenes of empty prettiness and subjects of no import- 
ance. Apart from a faintly sadistic atmosphere, there is no 
difference in feeling between this painting and another by 
the same artist called Vanity in the Wash-house, also in the 
Academy, Every political implication has been eliminated, 
apparently by design; and the human tragedy has been 
turned into an affair of picturesque fancy dress. 


A COMMONPLACE ACADEMY 


By ANTHONY BLUNT 


As is only to be expected, one group of paintings in the 
exhibition deals with the Coronation. As is also to be expected, 
they are not the most successful paintings there. Those who 
have had to make official versions of the subject have had their 
hands tied by the necessity of giving the function an almost 
supernatural solemnity. Lord Methuen has approached the 
matter from a quite different point of view, as an Impressionist, 
and has apparently regarded the whole affair as an exciting 
effect of rather unexpected colours. The result is honest and 
successful. Another instructive group of paintings deals 
with racing scenes. Mr. Munnings is only interested in the 
racehorses, and in the bright jackets of the jockeys. It is all 
sun and games to him. Dame Laura Knight devotes her 
attention to the gipsies who haunt the racecourse, whom she 
paints with all her love of the picturesque and the exceptional. 
It is hard to see, however, how they can be of very serious 
interest to the public of the Royal Academy, to whom they 
can only appeal antipodally. Then there is Mr. Burke, who, 
in his Green Umbrella, seems to regard the racecourse as a 
good place to study human beings, not pursuing them for some 
eccentricity or for their flashy attraction, but taking them 
unawares at their pleasures—real pleasures, simply noted. 


About the portraits there is little to say, since they are much 
as in other years. Mr. Brock continues to treat his sitters as if 
he was Raeburn; Mr. Brockhurst makes every woman he 
paints into a femme fatale; Mr. Connard shows a witty obser- 
vation of gesture and light. Of more positive interest are Mr. 
Henry Lamb’s portrait of George Lawrence, which actually has 
character, and Miss Mitchell’s bust of Mr. Paul Oppé, which 
uses the roughness of clay modelling to define and not merely 
to give a picturesque effect. This portrait is balanced by a 
polished bronze head of Mr. Hore-Belisha, in which the 
likeness ‘to Mussolini in pose is so great and the reminiscence 
of Italian Futurism so strong, that it is hard to believe that the 
bust was made before the sitter received his recent decoration. 
The rest go through their varying degrees of fluffiness and 
prettiness, without striking any novel note, or showing any 
real study of the sitter’s character as opposed to his formal 
and outer shell, so that, though portraiture is perhaps the one 
genre in which the Academicians might make contact with 
reality, they fail even here by lack of insight. 


Of course, not all artists can at all times paint great themes, 
and it would be foolish to maintain that still life and landscape 
are of necessarily minor importance. At certain moments in 
history the painting of still-life has meant a return to reality 
from the shamness of the historical painting of the time (e.g., 
with Chardin). But with the Academicians still-life and land- 
scape fulfil no useful function. The former is purely decorative, 
the latter merely surface-pretty. But even in these condi- 
tions such paintings could still serve some purpose, if they 
carried on a tradition of sound technique, keeping the weapons 
of artists polished, so that when they again had something to say 
they would be able to express it readily. But alas! even this 
is not so at Burlington House. The general level of careful 
execution is this year lower than usual. The Academy seems 
to have acquired the most dangerous of the methods of modern 
art without understanding the purpose for which it was in- 
tended, and the result is a cult for the “ slap-dash ” which is 
fatal to any academic tradition. Perhaps the most remarkable 
technical display in an Academician is to be found in Sir John 
Lavery, whose actual use of paint, quite apart from what he 
paints or the state of mind in which he seems to paint it, 
arouses a shudder. 

I have often wanted to see the selection committee of the 
Academy making its choice. By what process do they arrive 
at a-conclusion ? On what grounds do they decide that one 
painting is better than another ? Certainly not by any rational 
analysis—that, I am sure, they would themselves admit with 
pride. Rather, they would probably say, by sensibility. But 
it is only too easy to take refuge behind that over-rated faculty, 
and to attribute to it supreme importance, even when it has 
sunk to the level,of a mere sensuous pleasure. For what can 
one get from the paintings at the Academy beyond a certain 
tickling of the palate ? And the palates of many are not suscep- 
tible to this particular form of tickling, 
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OPERA 


Art and Dexterity 


WitH Baedeker in hand and the wisdom of Berenson in mind 
I have been doing, as the term is, the Churches and Galleries 
of Florence. This personal statement is necessary and not 
impertinent, for it will explain, if not excuse, any muddlement 
of the arts in what follows. What interests me especially is 
Berenson’s discussion of dexterity in art. His point is that 
the great painter possesses naturally the gift defined as the 
“* sense of tactile values ” from the start, and is therefore far 
less aware of it than of the technical difficulties which he has 
to overcome in the practice of his art. It is technique 
that absorbs his attention and the greater artist he is, the 
less will he be conscious that it is not the solution of tech- 
nical problems that really matters but his ability to com- 
municate “‘ what the power of his genius makes him feel 
without his striving for it, the material and spiritual significance 
of forms.” 


This criterion of artistic greatness is, if we change some of 
the terms, no less applicable to music than to painting. Its 
truth is most readily perceived in opera, where material as well 
as spiritual forms are involved in the creation of character and 
of atmosphere. It is the natural ability to render these and 
not a mastery of musical technique that marks the great 
composer. 

Puccini had, I suppose, at least five times the technical 
ability possessed by Verdi, at least until he had reached old age 
and was ready to tackle Othello and Falstaff as subjects for 
composition. Yet Puccini’s accomplishment, all his astonishing 
power of portraying the material aspect of a scene or a character, 
is a small thing beside Verdi’s instinctive grasp of the spiritual 
significance of his themes which gives to his creations a massive 
grandeur for all that, for various reasons, they may be lacking 
in complete and convincing verisimilitude. 


One of the reasons for this inability to convince us entirely 
lies, of course, in the librettos he set. They are often dramati- 
cally weak and even obviously ridiculous. But they are not 
false in sentiment as Puccini’s often are. We may not feel 
that Verdi’s characters have their feet solidly planted upon 
firm ground, just as we cannot see what Massacio’s ‘“‘ Adam and 
Eve ” are walking on. The particular instance I am thinking 
of is Simon Boccanegra, with which the Florentine Musical 
Festival opened the other night. It is no more surprising 
that this opera should have failed to win popular success, as 
compared with Madam Butterfly, than it is reasonable to expect 
the average tourist to prefer Castagno’s grim and monumental 
**Last Supper ” to the more obviously attractive frescoes of 
Ghirlandaio with their recognisable portraits and facile veri- 
similitude. 


Verdi imagined no doubt that in Simon Boccanegra he 
was creating an exciting tragic drama. Yet it is never tragic 
and rarely exciting or dramatic. But that intuitive power of 
his to create a massive and impressive figure has rarely been 
more conspicuous than in this opera. It is true that Simon 
is too little portrayed in action, too much as a man acted 
upon by others, and that his death lacks the essential element 
of tragedy, since it is brought about through no infirmity in 
his own character, but by the casual sipping of a poisoned 
draught that, after an apparently immediate effect, takes an 
act and a half (with a long interval thrown in) to kill him. 
That-is the librettist’s fault. 


About this central figure are grouped a number of persons 
no less well wrought, for all that their dramatic actions are 
often arbitrary or obscure. What a gallery it is !—the sweet 
and tender Maria and her gentle lover, the noble Fiesco and 
the brutish Paolo. In revising the opera twenty-four years 
after its first performance, Verdi was concerned with giving 
them a finer technical expression than he had originally com- 
manded. But, important as these embellishments are in 
making the opera more interesting, they are of little importance 
beside the immense power of creative imagination that went 
to his first conception of it. Beside this powerful mastery 
all the greater dexterity of lesser men seems as insignificant 
as the rush of the whirlwind rustling the skirts of Ghirlandaio’s 
maid-servant, put in, says Berenson, to show off skill in the 
rendering of movement. 

DYNELEY HUSSEY, 


SS 
ENFANTS DU SIECLE 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


Les Parisiens viennent d’étre conviés 4 examiner les meilleurs 
dessins d’un concours pour enfants de moins de quinze ans 
On leur avait donné pour theme: “Ce que je vois de mg 
fenétre.” Cinq cents concurrents, tant filles que gar 
avaient été jugés dignes d’affronter une exposition Publique 
L’idée était bonne; l’exécution fut excellente. Mais jj pa 
évident que c’est l’inspiration qui importait le plus, Sang 
doute, parmi ces enfants certains deviendront artistes de talent. 
Si, en ce qui les concerne, l’exposition aura aidé 4 leur 
développement, elle aura contribué surtout 4 révéler lame 
enfantine en général. 

La ville, naturellement, avait fourni plus de concurrents 
que la campagne. Le paysan ne regarde guére par la fenétre ; 
il la murait naguére plutét que de payer un impdét stupide ¢ 
antisocial qui frappait les ouvertures de sa demeure, Ey 
revanche, la fenétre sert d’observatoire au petit citadin. De 
la il contemple la vie ... et la mort. Le Vvisiteur restajt 
étonné de voir que plusieurs enfants avaient choisi pour 
suject ce prélude de tout enterrement en France : |’exposition 
du cercueil sur le seuil de la maison mortuaire, la porte encadrée 
de draperies noires, les fleurs, les couronnes. 

De prime abord d’aucuns trouvaient 14 un symptéme maladif, 
Pénétrés de souvenirs littéraires,* ils y percevaient volontiers 
un écho lointain de ce romantisme dont nous célébrops 
précisément: le centenaire: Musset “enfant du siécle,” 
lincertitude terrestre, les lamentations, les désespoirs. Et 
ils échafaudaient des théses sur les inquiétudes de I’adolescence, 
Il faut se méfier des analogies trop faciles. Si l’enfant moderne 
dessine le mort sur ses tréteaux, n’est-ce pas plutét parce que, 
dans les voies écartées, c’est le seul spectacle qui reste ? 

Nous l’avons déja constaté ici-méme: l’accélération con 
stante du rythme de la vie a transformé la rue. L’envahisse. 
ment des artéres principales par les bureaux a refoulé le 
habitants vers les quartiers oli tout reste mornement quotidien, 
Les petits métiers ont disparu, avec leurs cris pittoresques, 
Plus de fontainier depuis que le propriétaire est astreint 4 
fournir l’eau; plus de marchand de tonneaux maintenant 
que le vin se livre en bouteilles au fur et 4 mesure des -besoins 
. « « et que les caves deviennent abris contre les bombarde- 
ments aériens. D’autre part, plus de jeux dans la rue avec 
les loisirs organisés et dirigés, avec les “‘ billets Guinand” 
(c’est le nom du président de la Société nationale des Chemins 
de Fer, instaurée par le Front populaire), qui incitent 4 
échapper de la ville chaque jour chémé, tant leurs prix sont 
modiques. 

Donc, de sa fenétre l’enfant de condition modeste en est 
réduit 4 une vue uniforme; selon l’étage, des toits et des 
cheminées ou bien les fenétres d’en-face, remplacées parfois 
par un mur lépreux. Hormis les affiches, rien que des 
tonalités ternes, du gris-fumée au gris-ardoise. Et si uw 
Modigliani, un Utrillo saurait en tirer des chefs-d’oeuvre, 
ce n’est pas une raison pour conserver des rues misérables, 
La lutte contre le taudis (slum clearance) compte parmi les 
grands problémes du jour. II n’avait pas encore été attaqué 
de fagon méthodique et il faut louer le cabinet Daladier de 
lui avoir fait place dans son plan de redressement national, 
annoncé cette semaine. Toute politique a part, c’est du 
véritable socialisme. 

La Ville de Paris a montré ce qu’il est possible de faire. 
Elle a su profiter du démantélement des fortifications. Sut 
l’ancienne zone militaire, ot il était interdit de batir de fagon 
permanente, le taudis s’était installé dans toute sa hideur. Les 
architectes des immeubles qui le remplacent ont recherché 
surtout l’air et la lumiére. Plus de sordides cours intérieures, 
mais des pelouses et des jardinets. Et des fenétres, beaucoup 
de fenétres. 

Certes, il faudra longtemps, et bien de l’argent pour trans 
former les quartiers du centre. Mais l’élan est donné, ¢ 
c’est cela qui importe. Les organisateurs du concours seraicnt 
bien inspirés de conserver les dessins qu’ils viennent d’exposet. 
D’instinct l’enfant se porte vers les couleurs vives ; c’est le 
milieu qui génére les peintres du “‘ paysage parisien,”’ ot domin 
ent le platre, le moellon et le pavé. II sera intéressant de 
comparer les croquis d’aujourd’hui avec ceux que feront n0s 
petits-fils lorsqu’a leur tour ils seront appelés a dépeindre 
** ce que je vois de ma fenétre.” 
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Furopean Weather 

This little Northern Island of ours often enjoys—if that is 
the word—a sort of weather almost peculiar to itself. It is 
fr warmer than its latitude and vastly wetter along its west 
than its east coast. In this exceptional spring Scotland, 
Wales and England have shared their weather with a great part 
of the Continent ; and not only their dryness and sunniness 
put their frosts. There were, for example, eleven degrees of 
fost in the valleys of the Lea and Mimram very much on 
the same date that a frost of similar intensity was culling the 
arly vegetables in the neighbourhood of Florence. The 
yidth of the area over which the type of weather was more or 
ss constant for a long period was a godsend to the prophets : 
they have seldom or never been so accurate in their pro- 
gostications. It is, of course, a general truth in the art (it is 
jardly yet a science) of forecasting weather that it is much 
easier to exercise it in fine than in foul weather. The good 
amounces its Own patient continuance. The evil is wholly 
wtrustworthy and may be furtive. Incidentally on the general 
subject it would help the cause of good English if the B.B.C. 
would prefer ‘‘ weather” before the abominable phrase 
“weather conditions.” 

” * * 

Scottish Preservers 

The C.P.R.E., which held its annual meeting this week, 
should take note that in England, though not in Scotland, 
the parish councils are beginning to take active steps to preserve 
their own parishes; and recently some of them have been 
presented with land, or given long leases of land, to the end of 
its preservation for amenity and nothing clse. To give one 
example, Lord Brocket gave a very lovely reach of Grimm’s 
Dyke ; and the local council in the same village took immediate 
steps, when a fraction of one of its commons was threatened. 
The reason, of course, why such good work is forbidden to 
Scotland is that the parish councils were brought to an end 
under the Gilmour régime. ‘Their work has in places been taken 
over by community councils ; but the need of parish councils 
has been so acutely felt that here and there (again in West 
Scotland) voluntary parish councils have been formed. Doubt- 
less, rural preservation is not so immediate a necessity in 
Scotland as in England; but like the Lakes, Scotland has 
threats from which most of England is free. Afforestation 
by regimented conifers is a real danger in some districts, 
and those the wildest and most lovely. Contrariwise, some of the 
litle recent plantations of larch in the low places of Galloway 
are of some scenic value. 

x + * > 

Pheasant or Grouse 

An introduction to Scotland which seems a superfluity, if 
no worse, is the pheasant. Large numbers are being reared 
this year and the population of this conventional fowl continues 
to increase greatly, not least in the districts where the rapid 
decrease, and indeed in some districts the total disappearance 
of black game is regretted. It was positively unpleasant, at 
least to a visitor, to come upon intensive groups of artificially- 
reared pheasants in the midst of characteristic Scottish scenery 
where the red grouse and black game had been at home; 
and, indeed, to know that they were shot in the conventional 
manner by expert marksmen who demand big bags. The 
pheasant is not actively hostile to other birds (unless it is of 
the Amherst species) but it is, I think, beyond doubt that 
the multiplication of pheasants has reduced the tale of native 
game-birds, whatever other causes have led to the loss of 
black game. 
* * * * 


The People of the North 

People in the less fortunate south of our island are apt to 
think of Scotland as chiefly distinguished by its moors and 
hills and so-called forests, all perhaps a little bleak when 
compared with the garden country of southern and midland 
England; but it is well to remember that a goodly number 
of the loveliest garden flowers find their optimum in Scotland. 
One of these is the most beautiful of all flowers (as it seems to 
me) more or less recently introduced to this country, the blue 
méconopsis brought by Mr. Kingdon Ward from the Himalayas. 
There is an Aberdeenshire garden, famous chiefly for its 
Pumulas, where this poppy seeds itself freely, and makes 


COUNTRY LIFE 


drifts of colour that may be compared with bluebell glades. 
For some reason that it is hard to understand, this incom- 
parable flower, in spite of its rapid rise to fame, has vanished 
from many gardens. It is very easy to grow from seed almost 
anywhere, though it needs care if it is to keep its full colour 


and best form. 
* * * 2 


Common Rights 

On the subject of preservation, an official request reached 
me this week for information on the right of the Lord of the 
Manor or the local councils to make a road across a certain 
common. On the same day, as it happened, I read the plea 
of the Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society for a 
complete survey of commons. Common rights are continually 
being lost, and I could wish that the plea of the Society (which 
does and has done yeoman work) had included what is known 
as “‘ Lammas” or “half-year” land. I have myself seen 
public rights in Lammas land clean extinguished within the 
last few years, chiefly through the ignorance and carelessness 
of the people on the subject of their own rights. This careless 
ignorance, this absence of local watch-dogs, rightly jealous of 
their own territory, makes it harder and harder to acquire 
legal evidence about the status of common land and Lammas 
land. It is high time—and past it—that such a register and 
survey were undertaken nationally. 

* * *x * 


JAQUES’ THRUSH 
Through sun and rain 
He sits and sings 
And I am fain 
To do as he, 
For sun and rain are pleasant things 
Also to me, 
So why should I with teasing thought 


Bring these sweet natural joys to nought ? 
* * * *x 


Food and Song 

The weather brought less usual visitors to many bird-tables 
One very lively account has been given me of a robin that quite 
successfully imitated the tits in making a meal off a hanging 
coconut, but achieved the feat more by agitated wing beats 
than by grappling with its slender legs. Food has been 
short, especially for the robin, which is a born carnivore. I 
have never known the bird to be quite so close and constant a 
companion of the digging gardener. Fishermen who have also 
suffered from the lowness of the water have hardly ever known 
the water so empty of any obvious insect life. One of the 
rather less common birds that has been singing in my garden— 
and songs on these cold mornings are rarer than usual—is the 
hawfinch, and a shrike has been seen in a spot generally pre- 
ferred by nightingales ; but this spring no warbler of any kind 
has uttered a note there. 

- * * * 


In the Garden 

That great writer on gardens, Mr. Clutton Brock, used to 
say that no rock garden plant excelled lithospermum prostratum. 
He wrote, I think, of the dark blue variety (not of the now more 
popular ‘‘heavenly blue”). The other day, Dr. Stoker, 
speaking before the Royal Horticultural Society, selected a 
little group of the best Alpines or rock garden plants, and put 
in the forefront /ithospermum and daphne cneorum. It is a little 
surprising that daphne mezereon is to be found in many cottage 
gardens and cneorum is comparatively rare. In one small rock 
garden recently laid out by one of the big firms this daphne 
grows to great perfection and is the most highly prized of all 
the plants. Behind each plant has been inserted into the 
earth a pipe of a few inches in length, and much of the watering 
is done via this directer passage to the roots. A continuous 
water supply is the secret of growing many Alpines. If you 
try to dig up a /ithospermum from its favourite home in the 
Pyrenees you will almost certainly fail. The roots wind and 
wander their way into rock-sheltered crevices where no drought 
ever enters. So to preserve a moist home for such roots is the 
chief object of the stones in a rockery, as all makers of these 
gardens must remember. 

W. BEACH THOMAS, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR wp 
sonal ¢ 
[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable te mn 
length 1s that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference ye f 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the ‘ 

author, which will be treated as confidential.—Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 
INDIA AND DEFENCE and it is to be hoped that this aspect of the defence p 

[To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR] will not be overlooked by the British people and the British jal 


Sir,—The Commander-in-Chief in India made an important 
announcement recently in reply to questions in the Council 
of State, on the problem of Imperial Defence. We were told 
that discussions, in which India is vitally interested, will 
shortly be opened between the Secretary of State for India 
and the British Secretary of State for War. 

The old Russian menace on India’s frontier has disappeared, 
but India is still maintaining the same number of British troops 
against a danger which no longer exists. India, therefore, 
is rightly demanding a speedy revision of her commitments, 
especially with regard to the upkeep of British troops in this 
country. It is clear that there should be in future a good 
deal more fluidity in British army resources. If 4a 
substantial part of the British army is to be kept in India 
it should be maintained for the reinforcement, say, of Egypt 
and Palestine and other parts. British troops, or a proportion 
of them, should become an Imperial and not an Indian liability. 
Developments in the Far East have brought about a vast 
change in India’s defence problems. Naval defence also 
has now assumed an importance which it did not previously 
possess. Thoughtful minds in India are impressing upon 
us that a radical review of India’s defence forces is urgently 
called for. 

It is very satisfactory, therefore, to note that on the initiative 
of Britain’s energetic War Minister a thorough review of the 
situation is soon to be undertaken. ‘“‘ India’s defence,” as 
the capable Editor of The Times of India very properly wrote 
recently, “is part of Imperial Defence, since every unit 
of the Commonwealth has a responsibility for the integrity 
of the Empire. India should not be called upon to pay for 
more than her fair share of defence : there must be an under- 
standing about what is considered necessary for Indian and 
Imperial purposes.” 

It is fortunate that Indian leaders in recent months show a 
clear appreciation of where the true interests of India lie. 
There is in these days very little talk in the Press and on the 
platform of the “curse of British Imperialism,” and _ its 
supposed menace to this country. It is now realised that to 
condemn “ British Imperialism” is simply flogging a dead 
horse. Britain’s main interest now is to protect the integrity 
of her own territory and that of the units of the Commonwealth. 
It is clearly seen that only in unity lies safety for each and every 
one of us, and any unit by itself outside the Commonwealth 
is in danger of being swallowed up by some other power. 
For this interesting and sudden enlightenment our especial 


thanks are due to Hitler, Mussolini and Japan. 


A wealthy Indian industrialist and Congressman, Mr. Manu 
Subedar (a member of the Central Assembly), recently voiced 
the opinion of his countrymen. Thoughtful Indians realise 
that whatever political differences with the British people 
may be, the two countries have much in common. 

They stand for democratic freedom and democratic ideals, 
they have no desire to indulge in wars of aggression: their 
main desire is to be allowed to live in peace. 

*“Indian opinion,” as The Times of India says, ‘‘ clearly 
recognises its spiritual kinship with Great Britain, a kinship 
which naturally works towards willing co-operation, in time 
of trouble, with the rest of the Commonwealth.” 

And as Mr. Manu Subedar has very properly reminded 
us: ‘“‘ Indians keenly desire to be allowed to co-operate in 
the task of the defence of their country. It would be to the 
supreme advantage of Great Britain to take India’s leaders 
into confidence and to ask for their whole-hearted co-operation 
in defence. I am confident that any appeal of this kind 
would be an eye-opener to the world. It would show that 
the constitutional struggle does not prevent Indian leaders 
from being realists, and from joining hands firmly with 
Britain in the defence of India, and thus indirectly in the 
defence of the Empire.” 

There is much goad sense in Mr Manu Subedar’s remarks, 


Parliament. India, as I ventured to point out in the the Sp 
columns exactly two years ago, is at this hour pract 
defenceless. She is less prepared for war than she. was jp The 
1914. She has no army worth speaking of, capable of defending fils 
her enormous frontiers against a well-armed aggressor, anj 


no-ships capable of defending her shores.—I am, Sir, &, are 
Poona. J. D. Jenniys, wrious 
rps. 6d 

DISCRIMINATION IN NORTHERN IRELAND & jsome 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] —— ‘ nett in 

Sir,—The Bible is the foundation of Christian belief; whep fog 


the denominations differ is in their interpretation of it. Noy fift 
if the Northern Government forced “‘ simple Bible teaching ° = 


she ‘ re, b 

on Roman Catholic Schools they would certainly be guily 2 a 
of denominational discrimination. <4 
But, as I tried to explain in my previous letter, manages fr but 


of schools are left entirely free to arrange with their teacher would t 
to give the denominational religious instruction they think The: 
suitable, and I also pointed out that every effort was mak will the 
in the Education Acts to ensure that the children in transferred Hy: 
‘schools or schools under a four-and-two committee receir Grea 
the same instruction. 

The compulsion on the Education Authorities to provid 
‘“simple Bible teaching undistinctive of any denomination” V 
could only be applied to schools wherein it was proposed 
to teach no religion at all, and surely a provision of this natur # §n.—| 
should not be obnoxious to the members of any Christin Mj, wa 
religion. men W 

I think it might be inferred from Mr. Healy’s letter thal freedor 
Roman Catholic managers were willing to transfer or. fom highly 
four-and-two committees under the original Education Ac Defe 
which was “secular in essence,’’ but were deterred by th cap do 
passing of the Amending Act. But this was not generaly & poncen 
the case ; a few managers did so, but the practice was frowned & oyr air 
upon by the Church long before the Amending Act cam import 
into being. must ¢ 

Another correspondent states that new Roman Catholic rime 
schools are about to be built in England with assistance from tp the 
the State up to 75 per cent., and I would like to point OM the de 
that schools applying for such grants in that country har 
to be under committees usually numbering six persons wit 
representation on the part of the local authorities—the equi 










lent to our four-and-two committees. Is tt 
If full benefits are desired by managers it seems reasonabk i she > 
to me that the body responsible to the ratepayers shoul inty w 
have a certain limited amount of representation, and a8 He fyynd. 
principle is apparently acquiesced in by Roman Catholtl 4 the 
managers in England I do not know why the same principk il time o 
should be denounced in Ulster.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, pagan¢ 
Drumcairne, Stewartstown, Ulster. CHARLEMONT. increas 
would 

WEAR AND TEAR ALLOWANCES orn 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] on 

Sir,—In your leading article on the Budget in your issue @ Swi 


April 29th, you say that the Chancellor of the Exchequer “ha 
given relief to industry by doubling the allowance for we 
and tear, which, it appears, will compensate the enterpriss 
most affected almost completely for the increase in the mk 
of income tax.” BE Sn— 
I should like to point out, however, that the Wear a jie 
Tear allowance is calculated as a percentage of the writ able, 
down value of the plant, the rates varying from 3-20 POR a. 
cent. depending upon the nature of the machinery. BY the expec 
Finance Act of 1932, the allowance was increased by @ of rel 
additional 10 per cent. of the then existing allowance. Tk difficy 
Chancellor now proposes to increase this additional allowan® his 
to 20 per cent. As will be seen, however, the effect is not™™ i. 
double the allowance for Wear and Tear: it increases 
allowance by about 9 per cent. only. ’ 
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Finally, the increased allowance, unless in a few very excep- 
jonal cases, will seldom amount to such a sum as will offset 
the increase in the standard rate of income tax.—Yours faith- 


fully Dovuc as A. WRIGHT, 
y16 West George Street, Glasgow. 





UNEQUAL SACRIFICE 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
§a,—It is surprising to read, in a responsible paper like 
The Spectator, the suggestion that the very rich are not to 
gattibute a fair proportion of the new taxes. 
The sacrifice is only unequal because the extra income tax 
fills more heavily on the rich than on those of moderate 


peans. 

Take the case of a man who earns say £1,200 a year. He gets 
wrious reliefs which would probably leave him with about 
ys. 6d. in the pound after paying income tax. The extra 
income tax of 6d. would only cost him one thirty-fifth of his 
nett income. 

After paying surtax the very rich man only has about 7s. 
or 7s. 6d. in the pound left. The extra 6d. costs him about 
one fifteenth of his nett income. Thus he pays not only much 
more, but much more in proportion, than the man with a smaller 
jncome. 

You may say that even so he has more than enough to pay 
for butter on his bread. If that argument were sound no tax 
would be fair which did not deprive the rich of all their wealth. 

The disadvantage of eliminating the rich is that we poor men 
wil then have to pay all the taxes, and will in our turn be 
diminated.— Yours faithfully, S. CODRINGTON. 

Great Hormead, Buntingford, Herts. 


WAR OR GERMAN DOMINATION ? 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
$r,—In his last article, Mr. Woodward says “ of these evils,” 
ie, war or the domination of Europe by Germany, “most free 
men would choose war.” It is implied that war would save 
freedom and result in victory. Both those propositions are 
highly controversial. 

Defeat in a war with Germany is almost certain, because she 
can do far more destruction from the air on towns and people 
concentrated in the limited area of the British Isles than 
our airmen can do in the vast Reich. But—this is the really 
important point—in a war with totalitarian States freedom 
must disappear at once. We should be involved in a ruthless 
régime at the outbreak of war and everyone would be harnessed 
to the military machine. Even if we should “‘ win” the war 
the demoralisation would be so awful that it is futile to talk 
about “ handing on the torch.” Surely, if the world is in its 
Present position after the overwhelming victory of 1918 it is 
vain to expect that war can preserve freedom. 

Is the domination of Europe by Germany, therefore, inevit- 
able? Not in the long run provided we refuse to be dragged 
into war. Maxima est veritas et prevalebit. Dictatorships are 
founded on falsehood and “‘ you cannot fool all the people 
al the time.”” The British mind will never be dragooned in 
time of peace, though it may be carried away by war-time pro- 
paganda. Even if Germany’s power in Europe were greatly 
increased we should have more freedom left in Britain than 
would survive in a war to defend freedom. Europe must one 
day recover from its present insanity, as indeed your article 
suggests. Then we shall be far better able to ‘‘ pass on the 
torch” than after the demoralisation of even a victorious war. 

Swinton House, Duns, Berwickshire. A. E. SWINTON. 


CAN I BE A CHRISTIAN ? 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S,—The writer of “Can I be a Christian ?—VII,” described 
4 State of mind which is still immature, and rather uncomfort- 
able, but sincere, honest, earnest and unpretentious. And 
then she calls it “(a deplorable state of compromise ” and 
expects to be “rated for our lack of faith”?! As a minister 
of religion, I ask, Why? Is it “‘ compromise ”’ to acknowledge 
difficulties ? Is it “lack of faith” to face them? The only 
Wrong sort of compromise would be for her to persuade herself 
mtO accepting ready-made solutions which do not honestly 
satisfy her. The only serious lack of faith would be for her 
© give up seeking for herself and look to some imposing 





‘ 


ecclesiastical organisation to give her ‘‘ an authoritative state- 
ment that one could hang on to as a rock of security.” Has 
she enough faith to go on believing that God is found of those 
who seek Him and is to be worshipped in spirit and in truth ? 

But she needs, like all of us, the help of comradeship. That 
is why it is pitiful that, though she feels kinship with the 
heretics of the past, she applies the term ‘‘ endless monotony ”’ 
to “the story of their struggles and puzzles.” Surely the only 
monotonous feature in the story of heretics is the way in which 
they were treated by respectable churchmen. She herself 
twice cites Abelard, who was censured for heresy in his life- 
time (and it is significant that he is the only theologian whom 
she cites). Perhaps she might’ get further help from other 
heretics. For instance, as an historian, she might look into 
the trial of Michael Servetus and the controversy to which it 
gave rise, especially the part played by Sebastian Castellio : 
it is an episode which raises the most vital questions as to the 
nature of Christianity. And was not Jesus a heretic to the 
men of his day ? 

For many people, the question, ‘‘ Can I be a Christian ? ” 
resolves itself into the practical challenge *‘ Have I sufficient 
faith to bear my part in the noble army of heretics ?””—Yours, 
&c., FRANCIS TERRY. 

Westgate Manse, Nevill Road, Lewes, Sussex. 


THOMAS ATKINS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,— 
**No man ever spread his name so widely and yet remained himself 


c ”» 


so utterly obscure as did the original Thomas Atkins. 


So wrote Major Athill in your issue of March 18th, but, if 
it rests on historical facts, the story telling how and why 
this name was chosen “ to play the name-part in a specimen 
pocket ledger ” would rescue Thomas Atkins from obscurity, 
and every soldier would realise the honour attaching to his 
name. 

I do not know the source from which my brother, the late 
Major Sir John Burdon, derived the story, but he told it 
with pride that he himself had been a “ Thomas Atkigs ” 
in the Manchester Regiment for six years. 

The details escape me, but the outline remains in my memory. 
During the Peninsular War a regiment, which had suffered 
heavily, was in danger of being wiped out of existence. The 
only chance of saving it lay in a very reduced rearguard 
sacrificing itself by holding a bridge. A sergeant protested 
against the Officer remaining to share the certain fate of the 
rearguard ; the regiment, depleted of capable officers, would 
not escape destruction, unless the officer went to re-form and 
lead it. He, the sergeant, would answer for it that the bridge 
would be held to the very last man. The Officer reluctantly 
rode off; the sergeant with his rearguard carried out the 
sergeant’s promise ; the regiment was saved. 

Many years later, a secretary presented some Army forms 
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for approval to the Duke of Wellington. On one of them 
a specimen name was printed to indicate where a soldier must 
sign his name. The Duke crossed out the specimen name, 
and wrote above it, “‘ Thomas Atkins.” 

To the secretary’s respectful request, the Duke then explained 
his reasons for the correction by recounting the above story 
and adding, “‘ The Officer’s name was Wellesley—the sergeant’s 
—Thomas Atkins.” 

It is to be hoped that Major Athill or other readers of your 
paper may adduce the historical foundations of this honourable 
origin of the name our soldiers have carried throughout the 
world.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, E. R. BURDON. 


EUROPE FROM PRAGUE 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I am afraid both Professor Sir Alfred Zimmern and 
Professor Kastner missed the point of my letter which you 
were good enough to publish on April 22nd. I had no intention 
of ‘ reopening ” the broad question of educational conditions 
in Slovakia before 1914, nor did I say there was no Magyarisa- 
tion in pre-War Hungary. Principally I wanted to protest 
against an exaggeration (which, on Sir Alfred’s admission, 
turned out to be an old lady’s tale) and pointed out that at a 
time when a country possessing minorities had no legal obliga- 
tions towards them, when minority treaties were unknown, 
when minority rights were not even defined—Hungary did 
provide schools for her minorities. It may be argued that they 
were inadequate. But no doubt both Sir Alfred Zimmern and 
Professor Kastner will admit that Hungary has been more 
than adequately punished for any ‘‘ inadequacy” that may 
have existed. 

The continuous rubbing in of what happened before the 
War is not a bit helpful at a time when it would be in the 
interest of all concerned to contribute something constructive 
towards Danubian appeasement.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, LAszi6 Sima, 

Royal Hungarian Legation, London. — Press Attaché. 


PLANTS TO KILL INSECTS 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—In his notes of April 15th, Sir W. Beach Thomas 
suggests that plants used for fish poisoning in the Amazon 
Valley might prove of insecticidal value. It may be of interest 
to mention that the American tropics have already yielded 
quite a number of plants, Cube, Timbo, &c. (species of 
Lonchocarpus), which like Derris contain rotenone and are 
of commercial value as sources of insecticides. 

Official Trade Returns show that in 1937 the imports into 
the U.S.A. of rotenone-containing materials were valued at 
$325,481, of which $98,051 represented Derris from the 
East, and $227,430 Cube and Timbo from South America and 
mostly from Brazil. They are now cultivated in the Amazon 
Valley. Primitive races have been very thorough in their 
search for these plants, as witness the statement made in 
1935 by Dr. R. Le G. Worsley of the East African Research 
Station at Amani: ‘“‘ My usual basis for considering a plant 
as a possible source of insecticides is a report that the natives 
use it as a fish poison, and it is astonishing how very many 
plants are claimed to be effective as such.”—Yours faithfully, 

W. G. FREEMAN. 


“ THE PRISONER SPEAKS” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—The review of my book contains a few misstatements 
which I am sure your readers would wish corrected. 

My appeal on grounds of fact was never dismissed. It 
was never heard by reason of the Home Office, as they now 
admit, withholding from my solicitors my application for such 
an appeal. This can now be corrected by the Home Secretary 
exercising the powers vested in him under section 19 of the 
Criminal Appeal Act. It is untrue that I have been uniformly 
unsuccessful in litigation, in spite of my opponents having 
epormous wealth and governmental influence and I, most of 
the time, being penniless. 

There is no suggestion in my book that I believed in the 
innocence of most of my fellow inmates. All I comment upon 
is the disadvantages of poverty in obtaining justice in British 
law courts, just as poverty is a disadvantage in most other 
directions. I was able to observe a thousand or more prisoners 





ee 4 

and interrogate some hundreds. It is not unr 
believe that in two instances I relate, two young men; one 
son of a much respected clergyman, the other of a wb, 
should have preferred to give an assumed name and give 

evidence such as would have revealed their identity ; . 
cheerfully serve a short sentence (it was three nent 
each instance), rather than bring pain and distress to PN 
















families. i 

I am not, as your reviewer supposes, a non-smoker; on the . Ma 
contrary, I was before my incarceration, and since, a heaty The Con 
smoker, but after being “ judicially raped,” to be ived of Baward | 


tobacco was a minor cruelty of which I felt it beneath The Nat 
dignity to complain.—Yours, &c., 
3 Manor Court, Manor Mount, S.E.23. H. W Wicks, 


HOLIDAYS NEARER HOME 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—I take it that Seumas Grannd is trying to be facetious, 
but these little jokes are apt to be misleading. In my many 
Highland holidays I only once met (with great delight y 
lassie who could only answer “ yes ”—the only English wor 
she knew—to all my remarks. One ‘occasionally hears snatch 
of Gaelic on the roads, which is quickly changed to carefyj 
English on the approach of a stranger. 

Mr. Blunt, I presume, was playfully referring to the High. 
land pronunciation, but I can assure him that no English visite 
to the Highlands will suffer as much as we poor Northerney 
do when we go to London. Iam English born and bred, by 
have lived in Scotland so long that to attempt to enquire my 
way about London is a nightmare. Policemen -and ‘by 
conductors might as well be talking Arabic. Sometimes 
kindly passenger will interpret, and tell me—for exampl~ 
that the two staccato quacks “au i” (as near as I can spel 
























.it) means “ Hold tight ” and not “ Outside ” as I had though, Sage 
—Yours, &c., EDINBURGH, fuman 
“THE PORTUGAL OF SALAZAR” 92 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] : 
S1r,—I am acquainted with all the important speeches mak ae 
by Dr. Salazar during the past twelve years, and with mog 
of the important interviews he has in that time given to th a. 
Press. But never, to my knowledge, has he made so extn ~ si 
ordinary a pronouncement as that attributed to him by you én” i 
reviewer of my book, who declares that “‘ he explains tha 

education is the enemy, and should be reduced.” How 
I should be most interested to hear from what source yout ax polit 
reviewer derives his information. If it is merely the pang ** ™ 
of some English left-wing periodical, he need not, of cours, thought 
bother to reply.—Yours faithfully, Micuaet Derrick. i “ ind 
[Our reviewer writes: I am glad of the opportunity for the 
give further details of the statement which Mr. Derrick ha Joad th 
queried. Here are some relevant passages : Christi 
““We must show the people that happiness cannot be found it individ) 
our artificial modern life ; they must seek it in individual adaptations Europe 
to their environment ; } know that the poor can never make them-™ there w 
selves completely happy. For the solution of the problem I hai Wes « 
just stated, I rely on the reduction of education, a careful ‘Selection ai ch 
of what is to be taught, the protection of the country districts from ~~ - 

evil influences, and the depopulation of the towns. .. . In th City. 
newspapers I often read this pitiful sentence: ‘ The people mus But 
be taught to read,’ and I say to myself, ‘ what shall they read?, 3 
It is education and undesirable literature, these are our enemies.” and di 
These words of Salazar’s were quoted by a Portuguese delegatt a 
(an Inspector of Education) at the Educational Worker a . 
International Conference held at Paris in 1935, and my infor sii 
mation is drawn from a pamphlet (Victimised Teachers) giving Giions 
excerpts from the official Report of that conference and pees 


published by the Association for the Relief of Victimised 
Teachers, 9 Eastbourne Road, Chiswick. The restriction d 
admission to schools, in face of a §0 per cent. illiterate popt 
lation, the cessation of popular lectures at Lisbon University; 
and the budgetary allotment (§ per cent. of the total) allowed 
to education indicate that the statement gives no misleading 
picture of Dr. Salazar’s attitude.] 


AN ENCOURAGEMENT TO MURDER 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—As a regular—many years—taker of The Spectator; | 
beg to protest openly against your admission of suct® 
article. as “Death by Moonlight.” It is an encouragemél 
to murder, secret and cruel, or it is nothing.—Yours truly, 
St. Martins, Denmark Road, Exeter, © May CG. JACKSON 
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MORALS AND POLITICS 


By W. R. INGE 


Tit tile of this book accurately describes its contents. It 
300 long for a handbook, and not too technical for the 
reader. Each chapter is followed by a short biblio- 
ghy, and the chief moral and political theories are discussed 
jm. The author tells us quite plainly what his own 
gavictions are; the book is no colourless essay. 


As might be expected from Mr. Joad’s other writings— 
wd from his choice of a publisher—he belongs definitely to 
te Left wing in politics. But he is also a Platonist, and a 
liberal. It is refreshing to find a writer who says bluntly 
that the State is “‘a necessary nuisance,” and that the sole 
pusiness of politics, though not the sole end of life, is to 
promote happiness. 

“As a Platonist, he holds that there are certain ends, namely 
truth and beauty, which have an intrinsic value apart from 
human consciousness. The third ultimate value, moral 
godness, and happiness, which he adds as a fourth, are, he 
thinks, states of human consciousness. I do not entirely 
agree. The contents of the sense of duty no doubt have this 
character ; but the concept of the “ ought ” is, I should say, 
superpersonal, and belongs to the same class as truth and 
beauty. As for happiness, it is not so much a fourth ultimate 
value as the state of mind which accompanies our “‘ participa- 
ton” in any of the other three. 


How did it come about that the close association of social 
or political and of private ethics, which was almost assumed 
%a matter of course by Plato and Aristotle, was in later 
thought ignored or repudiated? For Plato, the State was 
the individual writ large. What is good for the hive is good 
for the bee, as Marcus Aurelius said; and vice versa. Mr. 
Joad thinks that what he calls the “ split’? was the work of 
Christianity, which first taught the absolute worth of the 
individual soul. I should rather say that at the time when 
Europe became Christian the idea of the State was eclipsed ; 
there was no longer any “‘ Polis ” for a man to serve. In the 
West especially, feudalism took the place of the old patriotism, 
md obedience to the Church of respect to “ the gods of the 
Ci.” 

But at the Renaissance, when nationalism began its long 
ad disastrous career, State-worship came out of its retreat, 
ind came out roaring. In Machiavelli, Hobbes, and Bacon it 
8 not enough to say that there are two moral standards, public 
and private. Foreign politics are handed over to blatant 
mmoralism. And yet it was not till the flowering time of 
German idealism that the doctrine that reasons of State 
Werride all considerations of right and wrong—a doctrine 
which Machiavelli rather noted cynically as the accepted 
practice than justified by theory—was openly accepted by 
thinkers of the highest reputation. The influence of Fichte 
and Hegel, especially the latter, was very strong in Victorian 

The State is almost deified by T. H. Green and 

d Bosanquet, who were quite blind to the sinister 

developments which such: teaching might logically assume. 

Some of our thinkers exalted the State against the individual 

@ the interests of socialism ; they never guessed that they 

might live to see the God-State embodied in an individual 
» and aggressive war glorified as a noble enterprise. 


Admirers of Plato have often been made uncomfortable by 





Ber — — —— eee 
Guide to the Paitlesuaiie of piceate and Politics. By C. E. M. 
cad. (Gollancz. 6s.) 


the close resemblance between his.ideal Republic and the post- 
War totalitarian States. Apologists for Fascism have not been 
slow to claim that Hitler and Mussolini have brought down 
Plato’s Republic from heaven to earth. What are the Duce 
and the Fihrer but philosopher-kings, chosen because of their 
fitness to rule, and obeyed unquestioningly by subjects who 
acknowledge their superior wisdom ? They are not tyrants, 
because they are obeyed willingly. Philosophers they are ; 
they have certain ideologies, which they carry out in action 
with the ruthless driving force of men who know their own 
minds. Opposition is crushed ; would not Plato have crushed 
it? Education is twisted to serve one political end; this 
also is Platonic; we remember his terrible “ indelible dye.” 
Scholarship, philosophy, and art ‘are muzzled. Did not Plato 
wish to banish the poets? A close parallel to Plato’s guardians 
might be found in the ruling Partei of Hitler and the repeatedly 
winnowed élite of Communists in Russia. Except that in Plato 
we cannot find anything like fanatical nationalism or racialism, 
the parallel is closer than many of us will relish. 


And yet we ought not to be blind to the great services which 
Mussolini and Hitler have rendered to their countries. Mr. 
Joad tries to hold the scales fairly in his discussion of democracy, 
of which he still has hopes ; but he does not quite appreciate 
all the reasons which have helped to discredit it. Plato’s great 
discovery was that unless the power of the purse is taken out 
of the hands of those who would be tempted to abuse it, a 
State will not be justly or wisely governed. This is the principle 
of the totalitarian State, and so far, those who have the power 
have not used it to fill their own pockets, in Italy, in Germany, 
or even in Russia. Under a democracy politics is little more than 
competitive mass-bribery ; and though those who think that 
wealth is now too unevenly distributed may acquiesce in 
democracy as the best instrument for rectifying excessive inequal- 
ities, no one could maintain that a democratic government is 
likely to be just to minorities, or that it is likely to place power 
in the hands of the best and wisest men. It is significant that 
in all democratic countries politics ts looked upon as a rather 
dirty trade, and that the most respectable of our Cabinet 
Ministers do not receive a tithe of the veneration which is 
lavished on Mussolini and Hitler, and even on such merciless 
ruffians as Kemal Ataturk and Stalin. 


‘“ Power always corrupts, and absolute power absolutely 
corrupts. All great men are bad.” Such was Lord Acton’s 
conclusion after a lifetime devoted to the study of history. 
But we cannot escape by putting little men in their place. They 
are no better, and less intelligent. 


Mr. Joad thinks that the existence of independent nations is 
an irrational survival, and that we must come at last to one 
great World-State. I can imagine nothing less likely. Just as 
private property, the family, and religion will always be too 
strong for Communism, so, I fear, our native pugnacity will 
defeat any such eminently rational proposals as those of Mr. Joad 
and Mr. H. G. Wells. But as the British Empire is now a league 
of nations in being, it does not seem quite impossible that a 
United States of Europe, a league of independent nations, may 
some day come into existence. The one thing necessary—I 
entirely agree with Mr. Joad here—is to make an end of the 
political immoralism which poisons the intercourse of all 
governments with each other, and to covet for our country only 
those qualities and those rewards which an honourable man 
would desire for himself. 
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THE LION AND THE FOX 


Mussolini in the Making. By Gaudens Megaro. (Allen and 
Unwin. tos. 6d.) 

Goliath: The March of Fascism. By G. A. Borgese. (Gollancz. 
16s.) 


Mr. MEGARO, an American-born Italian, must have spent years 
of patient and adventurous study in compiling documentary 
evidence of Signor Mussolini’s pre-Fascist career. Undaunted 
by the efforts of the Italian police to prevent his discovering 
too much, he has evidently gone through the files of those for- 
gotten provincial newspapers of which Mussolini was in turn 
either a contributor or the editor. Both Mr. Megaro and 
Professor Borgese lay stress on Mussolini’s origin in the 
Romagna, “a classic land of political violence”; and in a 
striking phrase the former calls the Duce ‘a voluptuary of 
activism.” He claims that previous biographies of Mussolini 
have been based on terminological inexactitudes, in fact on the 
twisted and purged texts supplied by the Fascist authorities. 
The famous ‘“‘ Autobiography ” of 1928 was “a shameless 
literary fraud,”’ not because it was written by Mr. R. W. Child, 
a former American ambassador to Rome, but because its author 
tampered heavily with the documents he used. The official 
edition of Mussolini’s “‘ works,” says Mr. Megaro, contains 
similar inaccuracies, besides omitting everything the Duce 
wrote before November, 1914. He has traced Mussolini’s 
political development back to the days in which he could write 
sentences like this: ‘“‘ Between us socialists and the nationalists 
there is this difference: They want a vast Italy, I want a 
cultured, rich and free Italy. I would rather be a citizen of 
Denmark than a subject of the Chinese Empire.” That was 
when Mussolini had to defend himself against a court charge 
of incitement to sabotage during a campaign of protest against 
the Italo-Turkish war of 1911, which he had called a mad 
adventure. ‘‘ War?” he wrote; ‘“‘ With an army that cannot 
win? An Italian army has never won. A sad affirmation, 
already made by Macchiavelli.”” That famous assertion of 
Macchiavelli, in The Florentine Histories, is denounced by 
Professor Borgese as “‘a passionate lie,” unfounded in fact. 
** For centuries after, to the present day,” writes Borgese, “‘ the 
Italians have complained bitterly about their reputation abrevad ; 
a feeling of humiliation and revolt against the dishonour of 
such a reputation is one of the secrets which explain much of 
the Italian national and international history in recent times. 
. . . But is it fair to trace this calumny back to foreign slan- 
derers ? On the contrary, almost.all that has been said in praise 
of the Italian character belongs to foreign poets and travellers ; 
the Italians themselves specialised in the vilifying of them- 
selves; and it is no great wonder if many foreigners, upon 
hearing or reading their ceaseless outbursts of self-contempt, 
felt at last compelled to accept their word.” 

Well, in those days Mussolini, as editor of L’Avvenire, at 
Trent, protested to the Austrian censor that “the right to 
freedom of thought is one of the most glorious conquests of 
civilisation.” And once he called Giolitti a liberticide. What, 
then, happened to change his outlook? Other writers have 
tried to explain the volte-face by showing that he was converted 
by reading Sorel and Nietzsche, and the rather childish official 
version is that he was impressed with the so-called Bolshevist 
danger. Mr: Megaro shows convincingly that there was no 
conversion at all, that Mussolini has always remained true to 
himself as he described himself in 1910, at the age of twenty- 
seven: ‘“‘ Within me, I recognise no one superior to myself.” 
That aspect is brought out even more clearly in Professor 
Borgese’s exciting book, which, I feel certain, will still be read 
when Fascism has become ancient history. ‘‘ He always sought 
his own power, first in Socialism, then in Fascism.” 

In the precision of thought, the refinement of phrase, and 
the lucidity of argument Signor Borgese, formerly Professor of 
Aesthetics at Milan, now self-exiled professor in the Chicago 
University, reproduces more genuinely than any other recent 
writer the atmosphere of intellectual Italy. It is that Italy, 
side-tracked but not extinguished by nationalist clamour (Croce 
still censures Fascism with a sword-like pen from Naples), for 
whose sake England is now compromising with Imperialist 
Rome. Signor Borgese feels strongly that Italy’s true mission 
has been betrayed by greed for empire and envy of ancient 
greatness. Italy, he says, was not founded by kings and 
warriors but by a poet, Dante. ‘‘ She was torn late, but on 
her birthday she was adult, a Pallas among tke nations: with 
self-knowledge. and purpose.” But it was another poet, 





D’Annunzio, who frustrated her growth by turning her th 
to secular conquest and power. He was the real founder of 
Fascism, the lion who taught the fox his dreams, only to be 
outwitted in the end. Mussolini started as an anarchist 
according to Signor Borgese, he has remained one. He was 
never a Socialist or a Nationalist. ‘ But he finally realiseq 
no anarchist can triumph over the State unless he Captures it 
and becomes himself the State. This personal inspiration 
the decisive element in the new history of Italy and the world.” 
Professor Borgese, in portraying the forcible Conversion, not 
of Mussolini but of Italy, with a background of immens 
detail, fervently believes that Fascism is a passing madness 
from which the real Italy will ultimately emerge to g new 
freedom. The reader of his book may suspect that the clocks 
of history are seldom turned back ; but that does not detrag 
from the value of his important analysis of the sources of 
modern Italian thought and behaviour. 
RICHARD Frevnp, 


A MODERN STOCKMAR 


Journals and Letters of Reginald Viscount Esher. Vo, 1] 
1910-1915. Edited by Oliver Viscount Esher. (Nicholson and 
Watson. 25s.) 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL works, like this third volume of Lon 

Esher’s Journals and Letters, make two primary appeals tp 

our interest. We seek to know what manner of man th 

author was, and what manner of things he did—his character 
and achievements. In this case there is a third intereg, 
suggested by a preliminary biographical table, from which we 
learn what Lord Esher did not do, but could have done if 
he had wished. This table forms a sort of ‘‘ Who’s Who” 
entry, and his refusals of important posts might almost be 
classed under the heading of “ Recreations.” They are 
remarkable for their number and variety, and, in conjunction 
with the record of what he accomplished, indicate a many. 
gifted nature. He refused the editorship of the Daily New 
and of the New Review. He refused to write the Life of Lord 

Beaconsfield. He refused the post of Under-Secretary for 

the Colonies, of Under-Secretary in the War Office and 

subsequently of Secretary of State for War. He refused to 
be Governor of Cape Colony, and Viceroy of India. He 
declined a G.C.B. and an Earldom. 


This is a long list of honours and offices for any man to fl 


reject, and the fact that he rejected them all throws a penetrating 
light on his character. Though the offer of so many admin 
istrative posts showed that those who had the disposal of them 
had the highest opinion of his administrative gifts, he believed 
that he could be more usefully employed (and more congenially) 
in other capacities. Whether reasonably or not, he shunned 
authority and the responsibilities with which it is saddled, 
and looked upon himself as better fitted to advise without 
responsibility than to direct. There was hardly a person in 
high public life who did not invite and value his counsel. 
The King and his Ministers sought his views on such critical 
national questions as the Parliament Bill, the Home Rule Bil, 
the limits of the constitutional power of the Crown and its 
prerogatives. The Queen consulted him about the education 
of the Prince of Wales, and gave him carte blanche to buy 
interesting bibelots for her when she was in India. He was 
Chairman of the Committee for the organisation of the Terti- 
torial Army, and a Trustee of the Wallace Collection and of 
the British Museum. Almost on the first page of the book we 
find Lord Kitchener pursuing him over London to ask his 
advice as to how to get himself appointed Viceroy of India. 
When he caught him Lord Esher could only give him twenty 
minutes as he was due at Marlborough House. He summed 
Kitchener up not as the strong silent man of. the popular 
imagination, but a voluble, talkative, headstrong fellow. As 
soon as the War broke out in 1914 he was in frequent and 
lengthy conference with him, and after his death he published 
The Tragedy of Lord Kitchener. 

One begins to see why (apart from the burden of respons 
bility) Lord Esher refused so many distinguished posts, which 
to other men not less able than himself would have been 
the crown of a successful career. The Governorship of Cape 
Colony or the Viceroyalty of India would, from his point of 
view, have shelved him. In those remote latitudes he would 
have had to concentrate on the performance of one task instead 
of exercising his advisory acumen on a dozen. In certall 
points one may compare him with the sagacious Baron Stockmal, 
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she trusted! intimate friend of Prince Albert and Queen Victoria, 

ho “discussed with them by the royal domestic fireside 

concerning the Crown, who was held in high esteem 

jeaders of opposed political parties and was content to be 
ihe Invisible Man whose hand directed and controlled. Both 
jad that Keen grasp of the obvious which so often is lacking 
in subtler minds and which manifests itself in that rare and 
iqvaluable quality, common sense, and both wrote admirable 
randa for the guidance of high personages in difficult 
uations. But Lord Esher was far more adroit than Stockmar : 

Stockmar on occasions got some nasty snubs, as when he gave 

itous advice to Melbourne, but, as far as we can judge, 
there was never an adviser whose hidden hand was so gratefully 
erasped as Lord Esher’s. There was his career and his reward, 
ind it is no wonder that the fierce light that beats even on 
yicarious thrones made no appeal to him. 

A very interesting section of this book and the most sub- 
guntial is that which concerns the War. Lord Esher was not 
yholly in favour of the Expeditionary Force being sent to 
France, and he noted (incredible as it now seems) that ‘* Society” 
go misunderstood the gravity of the most critical days in 
English history as to look upon the War “as a sort of picnic.” 
This was due to the strange optimism of those best qualified 
to judge on its probable duration. He himself thought that 
unless the German high command was Napoleonic, the entry 
of Russia in a month’s time would finish it, but not many weeks 
later he changed his mind and thought that we should lose the 
War or get nothing better than a stale-mate. The Chief of 
Sir John, French’s Staff believed that three months would 
see the end of it if all went well; otherwise, it might be pro- 
onged for five months further. The Commander-in-Chief 
assigned it a year; Kitchener alone said that it would last at 
least three years. Lord Esher compared his methods to those 
ofa wild elephant trampling, it must be supposed, through the 
civilian jungle of the War Office, and he begged the jungle not 
to get in its way. Friction developed very soon between 
Kitchener and French, and he acted as mediator between 
them. But it was a hopeless attempt. ‘‘ I dig deep down,” he 
wrote, “into the psychology of both men, being strongly 
attracted to both. It is a hard and a trying task. For a while 
Sir John: yields to. reasoning and cajolery, but when I go the 
old furor returns.”” Then there was trouble between French 
and Joffre. Joffre, on the authority of Lord Kitchener, declared 
himself Generalissimo of the Allied Forces, while French 
maintained that the English troops would never do their best 
under foreign command. Again and again, when Lord Esher 
was not in France, he held conferences lasting two hours 
with Kitchener, but here his gifts were of no avail. Heurged 
French to submit and to write Joffre ‘‘a nice letter” which 
he would draft for him, but the day of nice letters, so often 
efficacious, was over.’ And Kitchener was losing patience, 
for the Commander-in-Chief was corresponding with the Prime 
Minister and other Ministers on military matters, whereas 
all such correspondence from G.H.Q. should have gone 
tohim. ‘‘I am deadly sick of this system of intrigue with 
Head Quarters,” he scribbled to Lord Esher, ‘‘ and if I can 
get an excuse I shall take it and get out of it all.” He felt 
that no one in the Cabinet except Asquith regarded him with 
any friendliness, but it seems unlikely that there was any 
personal hurt in his mind : what he felt was that functions which 
properly belonged to him, munitions, recruiting and military 
operations, were being taken out of his hands. But soon Lord 
Esher was in his element again, for Asquith asked him to 
tell Sir John that the Cabinet had decided-that he was past 
his work and suggested that he should resign: a peerage 
and a grant from Parliament at the end:of the War would 
follow. Lord Esher, it is evident, accomplished this delicate 
task with the greatest tact. 

The- whole record is remarkably interesting. Its form 
necessarily implies that the main subject, to the practical exclu- 
sion of all else, is the dealings of the unofficial hand that 
Was so deftly at work on so many unravellings. But it is 
curious to find that Lord Esher only once mentions Sir George 
Arthur and that to say that he dined one night with Kitchener 
and himseif, An: explanatory footnote to Sir George’s name 
states that he was Kitchener’s biographer. That is quite true. 
But he was also one of the very small circle of Kitchener’s 
ittimate friends and was his private secretary from the outbreak 
of war till the ‘ Hampshire ’ started on her tragical voyage: 

oo E, -F.-BENSON. 





POSTMORTEM ON THE 
SPANISH REPUBLIC 


The Martyrdom of Spain. By Alfred Mendizabal. With a Prefac> 
by Jacques Maritain. (Geoffrey Bles. 10s. 6d.) 

Burgos Justice. By Antonio Ruiz Vilaplana. Translated by 
W. Horsfall Carter. (Constable. 7s. 6d:) 

Inside Spain. By Geoffrey Brereton. (Quality Press. 3s. 6d.) 


It has long been the opinion of most dispassionate foreigners 
who have observed the apparently inexplicable and self-cancel- 
ling contortions of Spanish politics that what the luckless 
Spanish people themselves desired was not so much a govern- 
ment either of the Right or of the Left as simply a good govern- 
ment—that is to say, a government which would give them 
both order and reform. From a government of the Left which 
gave them reform and no order they turned hopefully to one 
of the Right—which gave them order and no reform; then, a 
little wearily, back again to a Left government which practically 
abandoned all pretence of keeping order at all. 

Professor Mendizabal, for many years Professor of Philosophy 
at Oviedo, represents those Spanish Liberals now, alas, ground 
to powder between the upper and the nether millstone. A 
Right Republican, a Catholic Democrat, he is, apparently, a 
follower of Miguel Maura and the unlucky President Alcala 
Zamora, whose dismissal from office was the only point on 
which the opposing coalitions of the Right and Left found them- 
selves in complete agreement. With his philosophic outlook 
and his central standpoint, he is in an almost unique position 
as a Spaniard capable of chronicling the thirteen years leading 
up to the Civil War from the inside and yet in a reasonabiv 
impartial fashion. This impartiality takes the form not of an 
arid Olympian detachment, but of a devastating exposure of 
the follies and crimes of both sides alike. It is a tragic analysis 
of the eternal tendency of democracy to commit suicide by 
centrifugal force, that is to say, by a steady draining of the 
strength of the centre away to the more extreme parties. 
Whereas in England, however, the virtual disappearance of the 
Liberal Party has been accompanied by the permeation of its 
conquerors by the spirit of liberalism, in Spain the precise 
reverse has been the case. 
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Spain is a country in which few even of the Liberals are 
really liberal, ‘a country where he who claims to be Liberal 
only invokes liberty when he is oppressed, and then it is only 
his own liberty he wants and not that of his fellows,” as the 
Professor justly remarks. Manuel Azajia himself, so persis- 

ently boomed in this country as a true Liberal, declared in the 

Cortes: ‘‘ I am not a Liberal.” As to the Right and the Left, 
properly so called, neither of them ever began to understand 
the principles of the democratic machine. For both alike the 
loss of a general election was simply the signal to start preparing 
a coup d’état. General Franco in-July, 1936, was doing pre- 
cisely and exactly what his virtuously indignant but conveniently 
short-memoried opponents had attempted to do themselves in 
October, 1934, with less success (and less provocation). Even 
foreign writers seem to take this attitude so much as a matter 
of course that Mr. Geoffrey Brereton can describe President 
Companys as “the perfect democrat’ and nine lines lower 
down calmly write that he ‘“‘has been called once to lead, 
twice to suppress, armed revolt.” The italics are mine. 

The moral is that the democratic boxing match must be 
fought by Queensberry rules or not at all. In Spain both the 
opponents fouled shamelessly and continuously, broke every 
single rule and disregarded every decision. In April, 1936, 
they kicked the referee out of the ring, and three months after- 
wards the spectators joined in—with the result that everyone 
knows. 

Professor Mendizabal’s admirably lucid account of the 
tragedy ends in July, 1936. The other two books under review 
are eye-witness accounts of behind-the-lines Spain after that 
fatal date, and must be read as epilogues to the more important 
work. The outbreak of the Civil War found Senor Ruiz 
Vilaplana stationed in Burgos, in which city he carried on his 
duties as an official in the Spanish judicial service until June, 
1937. A Catholic Republican, his political views seem to be 
similar to those of Professor Mendizabal, and his account of 
the nocturnal bumpings-off and the various other ugly things 
practically inseparable from the earlier stages of a civil war is a 
continuation crescendo of the Professor’s account of the very 
similar things which were happening all through Spain long 
before open war broke out. 
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It is useless to try and lay all the guilt on one side or the other. 
either for the crimes which led up to the Civil War (Professor 
Mendizabal rightly places a heavy load on the shoulders of 
Casares Quiroga who, as head of a government which had 
actually received over half a million fewer votes than its oppon- 
ents, declared in the Cortes that that government considered 
itself in a “‘ state of war ”’ with the Right, while he Practically 
gave police protection to church-burners and similar hooligans) 
or for the crimes committed during it. The accusations of the. 
bitterly Francophobe Sefior Vilaplana seem to fit. in quit 
remarkably well with the admissions of the equally feryiq 
Negrinophile Mr. Brereton, who, as late as. last autumn, wag 
told in Jaen of the many Right sympathisers who had been 
taken for a ride and shot. ‘‘ But things are certainly better 
now. That sort of thing has almost stopped,” he was assured 
by his informant, himself a Government official. In the course 
of his journey through Republican Spain he happened, on 
different occasions, to ask after the welfare of four village priests 
and was told that they had all four been shot. It may indeed 
be doubted whether Sefior Vilaplana, as a known and regular 
Mass-goer, would ever have survived to write a book at all 
had he chanced to be stationed in Barcelona instead of Burgos, 


ARCHIBALD LYALL, 


THE COMPLETE PACIFIST 


My Quest For Peace. By George Lansbury. (Michael Joseph, 
8s. 6d.) 

Mr. Lanspury is only months short of his eightieth birthday, 
A few years ago, a severe fall kept him for months in hospital, 
helpless on his back. Yet this latest book of his records journey. 
ings costing great fatigue in execution, and immense courage 
in conception. He visited the dictators in their dens; he 
crossed the Atlantic and, in the United States, travelled and 
spoke on a programme exhausting even to read about. The 
vigorous writing of the description of his quest is evidence of a 
faith and an energy which years have strengthened rather than 
dimmed. Any commonplace “ realist’ may well rise from 
these pages with a sense almost of shame. 

With notable and fine candour, he admits that, during his 
long life, there have been moments of relative weakness. They 
were never much more than moments. 

** Sometimes, for short periods, my mind has been a little doubtful 

of my position, and I have found myself tempted to follow the crowd, 
But it has always been my good fortune to pull myself up with a mental 
jerk and restore sanity to my thoughts and actions.” 
The period of most acute difficulty, to which he more than 
once refers, was that when, as leader of the Labour Party aftet 
the débdcle of 1931, he realised that support of the League must 
logically involve a readiness to put collective force behind 
collective security; he was, then, in a false position, out of 
which he had got to “‘ jerk” himself. He did so in 1935, and 
resumed the full, absolutist pacifist platform to whose exposition 
the greater part of this book is devoted. It is here that its most 
substantial and lasting interest resides. 

True, the “ spectacular’ chapters are those in which he 
records his interviews with Roosevelt, Hitler, and Mussolini, 
and recalls that earlier interview with Lenin, when, after hours 
of argument, “‘ Lenin did not scoff at me, but quietly told me to 
go home and convert the Christians.” He got no remark as 
profound as this from any of his more recent interlocutors; 
nor are his impressions of them particularly illuminating. 
Hitler he puts down as one of the great men of our time. Two 
things puzzled him—one, “ his hatred of the Jewish race”; 
the other, “‘ the attitude shown by Nazi Germany, and Hert 
Hitler in particular, towards Christianity.”’ Nevertheless, his 
feeling is that peace can be made; _he believes (even after the 
Austrian action, to which he refers) that personal contact 
between leaders could, even now, achieve a peaceful mutual 
understanding, on a basis of live and let live. 

“TI would give whatever I possess, which is not very much, if I 
could arrange a meeting between Stalin, Mussolini and Hitler, with 
somebody as chairman with a sense of humour.”’ 

He has certainly done all that one man can to bring such 4 
result about—that was, indeed, the whole purpose of his 
journeyings. 

His own attitude is, of course, the pure Christian doctrine of 
non-resistance to evil, and its confrontation by the gospel of 
love. 

“There is no possible compromise on this. I am, and always 
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ve been, @ passive resister. . If the masses in all lands would refuse 
manufacture armaments, there would be no war. 
Here one is, at once, UP against the difficulties which have got to 
be faced by those who are not, by nature, endowed with the 
eat powers of elimination possessed by the black-and-white 
mind. ‘They spring at one, in this sentence about refusing to 
manufacture armaments. What, today, are armaments ? Nearly 
eery product of the chemical, metallurgical and transport 
industries, to name only these, is, today, potential armament 
material. So the suggestion amounts to no more than the old 
Geueral Strike. At that, too, it leaves out of account the 
genuine, if regrettable, nationalist feelings that animate the 
masses, in the same degree as they do the classes. No figure 
in that provocative play, Idiot’s Delight, is, unhappily, more 
convincing than the Marxian world-revolutionary who dies 
with the words “‘ La France!” on his lips. He is a fact. So 
are the national Christians in every land, who, in Lenin’s stern 
phrase, need converting. : Mr. Lansbury says, frankly, 

“Gandhi nas staked out a road which, if followed, would free 
mankind from the curse of war; but his policy must be accepted 
without compromise. 

For himself, he does accept it without compromise. He has 
devoted a long and arduous life to the effort of conversion. As 
to the extent of his success, he is under no illusion. He sees 
the pagan belief in force and in the separating ties of “‘ blood ” 
stronger than it has ever been. But this, for him, is reason 
only for harder efforts at persuasion and the awakening of the 
other aspect of mixed human nature. In his simplicity, there 
js, undoubtedly, an clement of enormous strength. One lays 
down his book with envy ; if also with a sigh. 

Mary AGNES HAMILTON. 


A VICTORIAN ESCAPIST 


Edward Lear. By Angus Davidson. (John Murray. 15s.) 


It may be from humility, it may be from a kind of arrogance, 
but, whatever the reason, it is notable that specialists tend 
to minimise the popularity of their studies, and I think that 
Mr, Davidson does the educated Englishman an injustice 
by implying, as he does imply more than once in his admirable 
and wholly delightful biography, that Edward Lear is 
known only as the author of Nonsense. He was, in his day, 
asocial lion of the gentlest sort; a man as discriminating and 
attentive in his friendships as only a bachelor has the time 
tobe; he endeared himself to numerous quite distinct groups, 
to the Court, the Stanleys, the Barings, the Tennysons, 
the Holman Hunts and the cosmopolitan circles of Rome and 
Cann:s; his name appears frequently in their published 
letters and journals, always with the respect due to a serious 
artist. Moreover he was so prolific in his career as a topo- 
gtaphical draughtsman—he brought back fifteen hundred 
sketches from a rigorously curtailed trip to India—and enjoyed 
so wide a vogue—though greater perhaps among the givers 
of wedding presents than among collectors—that most of us 
at One time or another, in country house or cathedral lodgings 
or public gallery, must have been in the presence of examples 
of his work ; perhaps we failed to recognise the identity of the 
name; perhaps—more likely—we did not pause to look; 
these drawings easily escape notice ; they are so unemphatic in 
colour, merely tinted in symbolic way, they hung so unobtrusively 
on the walls, merging into their slightly foxed mounts, dusty 
gilt frames and faded wall-paper. But those who have had 
the curiosity to look closer, or have had their attention called 
to them by their owners, will have realised that though they 
are of no particular importance, they are immeasurably superior 
to the ordinary run of mid-Victorian album-landscape and that 
they excel in the very qualities which one would least have 
expected from the author of the nonsense poems. They are 
self-effacing, highly competent, accurate, prosaic. The oil 
Paintings are less attractive—mere pompous restatements of 
the drawings—and Mr. Davidson confirms what one suspected, 
that Lear was unhappy in the medium; he lived in an age 
When it was a matter of professional pride to exhibit oil paintings 
at the Royal Academy ;_ that was the dividing line between the 
amateur and the real artist; and Lear, so complete an artist 
mn his imaginative work, was, ironically enough, obliged 
painfully to struggle with an unsympathetic technique. That 
B etteiied as well as he did is evidence of robust moral 
Stamina, 


Most of us had formed an impression of Lear which approxi- 


mates to that of all but the most intimate of his contemporaries— 
twinkling eyes behind gold-rimmed spectacles, a wistful smile 
behind the whiskers, a fund of puns and the art of pleasing 
children—bdut for those who cared to look deeper there was 
always an underlying problem; how was it that a man who 
possessed in a high degree the gifts of genuine poetic expres- 
sion was content to limit them to nursery rhyming? Mr. 
Davidson has provided an answer and at the same time the 
opportunity for recalling from disrepute a word which, if 
judiciously used, is of real value in criticism. A school of 
critics who see no reality except in the raw materials of civilisa- 
tion have popularised the jargon-word ‘‘ escapism ” as a term 
to condemn all imaginative work; they hold that the only 
proper concern of man is buying, selling and manufacturing 
and the management of these activities in an equitable way ; 
that anyone who interests himself in other things is trying to 
escape his obligations and his destiny. In consequence of this 
stultifying misuse a useful word is in danger of being lost as 
soon as it was born. For ‘“‘ escapism ”’ does represent a reality, 
and Lear gives a classic example. 

His disability, now recorded for the first time, was not 
unique; it was the disability of feeling unique. His child- 
hood was unfortunate. He was the youngest son of a huge 
family, brought up at first in affluence,- suddenly -struck 
with disgrace and poverty. As an impressionable little 
boy he saw his home broken up; his father imprisoned ; 
his sisters suffering the equivalent of sale into slavery, 
being packed off as governesses where they wilted and 
died, four in four months; other sisters emigrating to the 
antipodes ; a brother becoming a clergyman and marrying a 
negress ; he himself condemned to a lonely childhood in the 
care of a spinster sister who, alone, had a small. subsistence. 
Worse than this he suffered all his life from slight, but very 
frequent, epileptic seizures. The loneliness engendered by 
this upbringing was accentuated by his later career. He had 
immense gifts of social charm but he made and kept his new 
friends as an oddity, someone delicious but altogether singular 
whom they petted and cossetted and enjoyed but always as some- 
one essentially different from themselves. His emotions, too, 
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became centred on friendships with other men which, in their: 


nature, were inconclusive and disappointing. The friends 
liked him, lent him money, bought his pictures, asked him to 
stay, took him travelling, but they married and made careers 
for themselves and Lear was left constantly baffled and 
estranged. His feelings towards women were always tepid 
and the grave objections of his own ill-health and precarious 
fortune stood in the way of marriage. He was haunted, too, 
by a conviction, for which there seem to have been some grounds, 
that he was physically unprepossessing. 

Social success was important in the career he had chosen ; 
he sold his pictures largely on his personal popularity ; so he 


drifted in a wide and frivolous social life while he yearned for, 


privacy and intimacy. He escaped from his frustration in the 
company of children and in writing for their amusement poetry 


that is supremely aloof from his material life. Alice is prosaic; 
in comparison to Mrs. Discobolos. Without abandoning all, 
intention of communication it would be impossible to remove. 


oneself further. Mr. Davidson’s chapter on “ Lear as Poet and 


Painter ”’ is, perhaps, the best part of a valuable book. It is hard, 


to see how he could have done his work better. The bio- 
graphy is orderly and elegant; the illustrations are chosen 
tactfully—more than once with brilliance—the criticism, both 
explicit and implicit, sound and suggestive : an admirable book. 
EVELYN WAUGH. 


NATIONAL WEALTH 
The National Capital and Other Statistical Studies. By Sir 
Josiah Stamp. (P. S. King. os. 6d.) 
PLANNERS and anti-planners, nationalists and internationalists, 
economists of all persuasions, are agreed on one matter; we 
need more factual knowledge of our material than is at present 
available. Without full and reliable statistics, economists, 
business men and statesmen alike walk blindfold. But this 
unanimity is doubly reinforced when, as at present, Govern- 
mental economic activity is increasing in scope and magnitude. 
It is annoying for the economist or economic historian to be 
unable to correlate supply and price, or to compare the cost of 
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living at two different dates; it is'.fatal for a governnes 
of whatever political complexion, to lack either the data fois 
decision or the means of estimating the success or failure gf 
its policy. More and more the statistician has a key rél in: 
the economic and political life of our time ; and the soundness, 
or unsoundness of the methods by which he reaches his ooq: 
clusions are of vital importance to the smooth Working of 
the economy. af 
Sir Josiah’s book, assembling the more important of hi 
recent statistical papers, is addressed primarily to his fellgy 
statisticians. Of the studies which it comprises, that on the 
** National Capital, 1928 and 1935,” that describing Bi 
index of profits, and that comparing the methods used jg 
different countries for estimating national income, reproduce 
or are based on. addresses to. the Royal Statistical Society ; 
the paper on the “‘ Influence of the Price Level on the Higher 
Incomes ” and that on the “ Effect of Trade Fluctuations oq, 
Profits Before the War” were originally published in the. 
Journal of the same body; and that entitled ‘* Inheritance, 
a Sample Inquiry,” is reprinted from the Economic Journal; 
The two remaining essays—on “ Alcohol as an Economig 
Factor ” and on the “‘ Economic Distribution of the National 
Capital ’—reproduce respectively the substance of the thir. 
teenth Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture and a chapter COs 
tributed to The British Isles, by Dr. Dudley Stamp and Mr, 
S. H. Beaver. As might be expected, the method is the 
centre of interest in the majority of these papers, and the 
results attained in the two last-named only. Equally naturally, 
there is an enormous range of complexity from the abstruse 
technicalities and mathematics of the ‘‘ Higher Incomes” 
paper to the brief simplicity of the sample enquiry into 
inheritance. Detailed discussion would be out of place 
outside a specialist journal; a few pointers may serve. In 
his opening paper Sir Josiah reconciles the long-standing 
discrepancy between the figures resulting from direct valu 
tion and those obtained by calculation from the value of 
estates passing at death. The comparison of national methods 
of estimating income shows startling divergences in practice 
and constitutes a strong warning to any unwary sociologist 
bent on drawing conclusions from the figures disclosed. The 
paper on alcohol is a model of what the economist’s contribu- 
tion should be to an only partly economic question: clear, 
thorough, widely drawn but hedged with reservations wherever 
it touches the boundaries of the author’s special competence, 
and absolutely impartial. That on the ‘‘ Economic Distribu- 
tion of the National Capital’ is a miraculously compressed 
Summary of an important aspect of economic change—the 
relative shift of resources between agriculture, manufactur, 
transport and distribution and the subdivisions of these. 
’ This may not be a book for the general reader ; but it is 
upon work such as it embodies that all the practical literature 
of economic events must—whatever its audience—be ult- 
mately based. HONOR CROOME. 


A TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES 


I Crossed the Minch. By Louis MacNeice. (Longmans. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. MACNEICE’s book is a successor to Letters from Iceland. 
It is a hotch-potch of poems and parodies, fantasy, prejudices, 
journals, and a good deal of fiction. It is, he admits, 4 
pot-boiler, written by a tripper; but it is none the less vefy, 
entertaining. 

He visited the Outer Hebrides in April and July, and he 
was “disappointed and tantalised”’ by them. He wa 
depressed by the climate, by his own ignorance of Gaelic, 
which made him feel an outsider, by the décline of the 
population, and by the decay of its culture. But he admires 
the independence of the islanders, who “have not yet 
acquired the Blackpool mentality.” He went further afield 
than the ordinary tripper, and he is much less superficial 
than he pretends. ; 

The book contains many vivid pages of description, but 
Mr. MacNeice’s eloquence is severely controlled by an irosy, 
which is frequently directed against himself. He is vey 
conscious of the snares which lie in wait for writers of travel 
books, and he avoids nearly all of them. He has “ gone 
sparingly with the gilt and the whitewash”; but although 
one is grateful for his refusal to romanticise what he seg 
some pages of his journal are a trifle arid. Hy 

No one reads Boswell’s fFournal ef a Tour. to the Habrilé 
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THE 
JOURNALS AND LETTERS 
OF 


REGINALD VISCOUNT 


ESHER 


1910 > vowwme tHree 1915 


“Of considerable interest and fills some 
important gaps in history. Lord Esher was a 
professional ‘man behind the scenes.’ His 
shrewd wisdom constantly asserts itself in 
these pages.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
“In my opinion these journals and letters are 
far superior to either the Greville or the 
Malmesbury Memoirs.”—J. A. SpENDER in the 
Sunday Times. 

“Absorbing. Full of interesting sidelights on 
prominent persons ... ‘in the highest degree 
interesting and informative.”—New Statesman 
and Nation. 

“There is no monotony in a record that touches 
life at so many points and with such zest, 
intelligence and generosity of spirit.”—Jhe 
Times. 

“These Journals and Letters are 
permanent shelf where the ‘authorities’ 
and they are infinitely more readable 
most.”—Daily Telegraph, 


Uniform with Vols. I and II. 25s. 
ER 


for the 
stand 
than 


net, 


Slavery Through the Ages 
by SIR GEORGE MACMUNN 


“For the masterly manner in which he has 
assembled his vast and exhaustive material 
there can be only praise and gratitude; and his 
book, to which Lady Simon contributes a fore- 
. 5! aL ste . »AC » ete ar tar 
word, should take its place as the standard work 
on the subject."—Christian Horld. Illustrated. 
12s. Od. net, 


I 
British Foreign Policy 
by IAN C. HANNAH, MP. 


To understand the present international situa- 
tion a knowledge of the past is essential. The 
author, M.P. as well as noted historian, tells 
the story of our foreign relations from the 
beginning of our history to the present day. 

4s. 6d. net. 


I 


The Real Le Queux 
by N. St. BARBE SLADEN 


“The official biography of the ‘man of 
mystery,’ remembered by some people as the 
writer of innumerable spy novels but by others 
as our most famous unofficial Secret Service 
agent, a man who served his country modestly 
both in public and behind the scenes, frequently 
at the risk of his life.’—Jllustrated. 

12s. 6d. net. 


EEE ee 
Swiss Summer by CHARLES GRAVES 


“The most informative up-to-date book on 
Switzerland we have seen.”—Sunday Dispatch. 
“ Mr. Graves does well what he has set out to 
do and his clients should be well satisfied with 
what he provides.”—7itmes Literary Supplement, 


Nicholson and Watsen 








FAREWELL AUSTRIA 


Dr. Kurt von 


Schuschnigg’s 
Own Story 


* This remarkable book.’—Times. 10/6 net 


Humbert Wolfe’s 


charming autobiography of his Oxford days 


THE UPWARD ANGUISH 


‘ One of the most remarkable as well as readable 


ani likeable pieces of autobiography of recent. 


years.’—Edward Shanks (Sunday Times) 10/6 net. 


Lord Darling 


by DEREK WALKER-SMITH 


This authoritative autobiography has been 

praised by Lorps SANKEY and MAcMILLAN. 

The Times says: ‘A valuable memorial.’ 

The Scotsman says: Admirably treated.’ 
Illustrated. 18/- net 


Sir Paul Dukes, «s«. 


tells of his experiences as head of British Secret 
Service in Bolshevik Russia, in 


THE STORY OF ‘ST 25’ 


Approved by the entire Press, as (a) ‘ a record of 
intense daring’ and (6) as an acute observation 
of important events in Russian history. 


Illustrated. 15/- net 


Stefan Zweig 


Author of Marie Antoinette, The Queen of Scots,etc. 


Magellan 


* Admirably done . . . Mr. Zweig proves his 
superb gifts as a historian.”—Time and Tide. 


Illustrated. 12/6 net 
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The Two Best-Selling Novels are: 
The Rains Came by Louis Bromfield 
Count Belisarius by Robert Graves 
Both Book Society Choices. 
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in order to learn about the islands; the centre of interest 
throughout the book is Johnson. In the same. way, Mr, 
MacNeice’s book is mainly interesting for the light it throws 
on the author’s personality, his whims and prejudices, his 
inner conflicts, and his methods of composition. He is 
scrupulously honest with himself, and by. the introduction’ of 
two imaginary creatures, Crowder and Perceval, who are 
practising “* mass-observation’ on, him, he contrives to 
exhibit all his own foibles and complexes, but these spies are 
sq silly that their observations tend to increase our sympathy 


with the author. When Perceval remarks ‘ He’s pretendjng ' 


to be tough,” Mr. MacNeice, while admitting that there is 


seme pretence, is contriving to suggest that there is really 


no need for the pretence. 


, Even more searching is the conversation which Mr. MacNeice | 


has with his Marxist Guardian Angel. He is induced to 
admit that he is left-wing * on paper and in the soul,.but not 
in his heart or his guts”; that he is “both a money 
snob and a class snob”; and that he prefers girls with 
stockings which cost twelve-and-eleven to those with three- 
and-sixpenny ones. The Angel tries to persuade him to join 
the Communist Party, but he declines on the grounds that 
he would “be ashamed to join any crusade for the better- 
ment of the- world.” 

.Readers of Letters from Iceland will be glad to meet Hetty 
once more. She contributes a long effusion, in the course of 
which she manages to be funny about her constipation—from 
which Mr. MacNeice also suffered. He (or Hetty) is a master 
of the sudden anti-climax : 

“I turned out the famp and lay listening to the moise of the 

elements, at least I thought they were the elements until they suddenly 
said Amen and lapsed to silence . . . 
The book contains several poems. The Ballad of Lord 
Leverhulme is amusing, Audenesque, and slight. ** Leaving 
Barra” is a moving expression of one who is “ hot for cer- 
tainties in this our life.” ‘‘ Bagpipe Music” is a brilliant 
improvisation. But the best thing in the book is the final 
poem, “On Those Islands,” which is a reminder that Mr. 
MacNeice is much more thaffan entertainer : 








LORD SNOWDEN 


AND THE 


LIBERAL 
MAGAZINE 


6¢"RHERE is nothing to compare 

with it in contemporary political 
literature for usefulness, comprehen- 
siveness and accuracy,” wrote the late 
Lord Snowden of the Liberal Magazine. 


A postcard request will bring you a 
free copy of the April issue, containing 
among other features : 

* Ownership for All; The Liberal Report. 
Condition of the People; 

By B. Seebohm Rowntree. 

Glasgow Peace Pavilion, By Lady Aberdcen. 
Foreign Notes: Hitler Over Austria. 
The Armaments Race: Latest Details. 
Parliamentary Debates: Diary of the Month. 


The Liberal Magazine costs 6s. a year, 
post free. Single issue, 6d., post free. 


* On request we will also send a copy of the 
5,000- word Chairman's Summary of the 
“Ownership for All” Report, 


LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, 
41 PARLIAMENT STREET, 5.W. 1. 
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ss a while byte stories circulate like smoke, : 
e sense of life spreads out from the one-eyed 
In wider circles gh the lake of night hot a 
In which articulate man has dropped a stone— 
In wider circles round the black faced sheep, 
Wider and fainter till they hardly crease 
The ebony heritage of the herded dead.” 


4 
The parodies of Yeats, Pater and others are not very effecting, 
but that of a detective story is delightfully naive. : 
Mr. MacNeice interviewed Mr. Compton Mackenzie { 
his house. at Barra, .and he satirises his regal manner 
ironically commends his. “‘.autobiographic” conversation, 
looked “like Lionel Barrymore on the point of turning 
nie * Be Pullover, “ was almost too good a ao 
his green check suit.”. It is perhaps’ safe to say that Mi, 
MacNeice employed Hetty, his feline collaborator, to wil 
this chapter. 


The method Mr. MacNeice has adopted in this book ; 
him to reveal many of his gifts ; but it leaves the reader 
the impression that he could have written a much real 
The humours of Crowder and Perceval soon begin to pa 
and the gusto is sometimes forced. 

Eight :drawings by Miss Nancy Sharp console the r 
for the lack of a map. KENNETH MUR, : 


L’INGLESE ITALIANATO : 


John Tiptoft : an Italianate Englishman. | 1427-1470. ByR 
Mitchell. (Longmans. 16s.) 

THIS book is one of a type very much to be approved of. b 
it the author—or rather the authoress—takes a subject 
interest about which little enough has been known, s 
years of research upon it and emerges with a study, carefil, 
scholarly and complete. I should add that it is pleasantly 
written, without any sort of pretentiousness, documented 
every point and illustrated with taste. In short an excellen 
piece of work, so much more worth doihg than yet another lift 
of Mary Tudor, or Philip II, or Napoleon. | 


The recent rapprochement between England and Italy pm» 
vides an appropriate occasion for the appearance of this book 
It is a time for remembering what we owe to mediaeval Italy— 
the impulse to our own Renaissance, the knowledge of Gretk, 
the refinements of civilisation, both those of virtue and of Vice, 
In the next century, when these contacts were much more 
frequent and bearing their full fruit in the English Renaissance, 
Robert Greene declared, in a mood of repentance, that it was 
in Italy he learned “all the villainies under Heaven.” And 
James Howell wrote in the Familiar Letters: ‘‘ You are now 
under the chiefest clime of wisdom, fair Italy, the darling of 
nature, the nurse of policy, the theatre of virtue. But though 
Italy give milk to Virtue with one dug, she often suffers Vice t 
suck at the other; therefore you must take heed you mistake 
not the dug.” 

It has been thought that Tiptoft brought back from Italy, 
along with his humanistic education, that cruelty of temper 
ment which earned for him the title of “‘ the butcher of Eng- 
land.” A combination of culture with cruelty is a Renaissance 
characteristic, or perhaps we should say, is often to be met 
with in Renaissance types. And there is no doubt that th 
commons of England associated with his residence in Italy 
Tiptoft’s severity as an executioner and a prejudice in favourd 
the civil law as against English common law and trial by juty. 
When Tiptoft as Lord Constable condemned the Earl 
Oxford and his son to death, the popular opinion was that they 
had been summarily judged “‘ by law Padua” ; and after later 
severities he grew to be “ greatly behated among the peopl 
for the disordinate death that he used.” It is all a little unfait 


’ on Renaissance Italy, for in fact the Wars of the Roses were? 


fertile ground for cruelties on both sides ; and Tiptoft by his 
summary executions was only carrying out the purpose d 
Edward IV in making him Lord High Constable with mud 
enlarged powers. 

It is pleasanter to turn to the more lasting and fruitful siée 
of Tiptoft’s all too brief life: as one of the small band 
Englishmen who studied in Italy in the wonderful years of ti 
early Renaissance, and one of the first of English aristoct®s 
to follow that path so well-trodden in later centuries. Mis 
Mitchell shows how the number of English scholars at i 
Italian universities went on increasing through the 
century; for example, at Bologna seven : Bnglishmes toot 
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EVELYN WAUGH 


« ,.. it contains such brilliantly life-like, as well as absurd, characters, that we 
long to watch an unlimited continuance of their humours when we reach the 
end of the story. It is, | think, Mr. Waugh’s most amusing book, as full of 
wit as the rest but this time also full of gaiety.”’ 
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of Leeds. 330 pages, with 40 photographs and 4 maps. 7/6 net 
ry ~ + a 2 
lhe Story of Achilles Son of the Mountains . 
A new version of the Iliad, by Dr. W. H. D. Dr. JULIUS KUGY writes the life-story of a 
ROUSE, in plain English for the modern reader. Carinthian mountain guide—a book for all 
Uniform with the recently published Srory of mountaineers to enjoy. “Unusual and very 
Odysseus. A best-seller for 3,000 years. 7/6 net attractive.”"—London Mercury. 12 plates. 7/6 net © 


Ready May 9, “ Janus Weathercock,” a full-length biography of “ Poisoner ~~” Wainewright, by Jonathan Curling. 
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The Historical Background of the Bible 
J. N. SCHOFIELD, B.D. 
“ Four years spent in Egypt and Palestine have enabled Mr. Schofield to write a 


vivid account of the history behind the Biblical narrative from earliest times 
down to the final dispersion of the Jews in A.D. 135 . . . a judicial survey 
which should prove of exceptional value to all who are interested in the modern 
study of the Bible.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


“Mr. Schofield is well qualified in first-hand knowledge of recent excavations, 
as well as of modern political conditions. His work should win a wide public.” 
—Illustrated London News. 


The author is Lecturer in Old Testament Studies and Hebrew at the University 


With 18 illustrations, 12/6 net. 


35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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degrees in the first half of the céntury, in thé Secofid half no 


“fewer than fifty. But Tiptoft was distinguished among them 


both as a noble with great possessions, and as a scholar, ‘There 
can be no doubt of his love of learning, his culture, taste and 
ability. 

Miss Mitchell’s book corrects the life in the Dictionary of 
National Biography on certain points. A discovery of Dr. 
Salter’s takes Tiptoft away from Balliol, of which he had 
previously been thought to be a member, and gives him to 
University Hall. Miss Mitchell’s chapter on fifteenth-century 
university life at Oxford is good; and it is pleasant to hear 
that Duke Humphrey’s gift of books enabled the library at 
Oxford to be spoken of in Italy along with those of Florence 
and the Vatican. There is a delightful chapter on Tiptoft’s 
pilgrimage to Palestine, which makes one realise how little in 
some respects travel has changed with the ages. Noblemen 
like him shared the captain’s quarters in the stern of the galley 
that took them to the Holy Land; there were contemporary 
guide-books which contained itineraries, tables of rates of 
exchange and vocabularies of useful words in Moorish, Greek 
and Turkish. There was the assiduous note-taking German— 
that perennial feature of foreign travel—with his passion for 
making notes in red ink of all the places they saw. 


Here and there Miss Mitchell forces a little the impression 
of the personality she wishes to convey. It is only natural, 
for how little that is personal remains to us of these mediaeval 
men whose lives were once so vivid! Only occasionally do 
they come alive for us in a phrase such as that which Tiptoft 
wrote after the death of his young wife, asking for the prayers 
of a monk of Canterbury— 

“with special remembrance of her soul whom I loved best, and 
God pardon, and charitable memoir of me most wretched and sinful 
creature, offending greatly, the rather and sooner recover of mercy 


and grace by means of your prayer offered up for her and me to our 
Lord Jesu.”’ 


One feels the extraordinary pathos of that far away language, 
the stiffness and naivety of it so much more eloquent than the 
most eloquent of romantic periods. A. L. Rowse. 
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working on behalf of Huxter Hair 
Treatments—a small but know- 
ledgeable concern, thorough in 
everything theydo,anddetermined 
totell thetruth about thecareofthe 
hair. We can speak so confidently 
and with a regard for truth the 
equal of theirs because we, on our 
side, believe in making exhaustive 
tests of every client’s production, 
whatever it may be, before we doa 
stroke of work. In that way we are 
better equipped to offer value for 
money—to the public and to our 
clients. Our own hair is going 
thin “on top’ and the sad know- 
ledge has made possible a tangible 
trial of what Huxter Hair Treat- 
ments have to offer. The result 
of this and other experimental 
tests prove to us that a lot can 
be done for hair—more than 
most people think, 


in innocence, not to say ignorance, 
we have, during the last three 
months, seen the brake put on the 
departure of our own hair_and 
have discovered enough to know 
that the ‘stitch in time’ sort of 
thing applies with as much rigour 
to the care of our hair, your hair— 
anybody’s hair—as in any other 
direction. If you have doubts 
about this—or if you agree— 
and you want to find out how 
much you can do for the good 
of your own hair, write to 
Huxter Hair Treatments 
Godwin House, Station Parade 
London, S.W.12 
They will send you a booklet 
and a diagnosis form and after- 
wards, if you wish, advise you 
sincerely and on_ reasonable 
terms what you should or 
should not do to keep 





and, in not a few in- 
stances, materially 
less than some 
over-optimistic 
folk claim. 





(if you are a man) or 
to embellish (if you 


are a woman) :that 
very valuable sacial 


possession — your hair, 








EDGAR FIRTH ADVERTISING SERVICE 
14 JOHN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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TO SOUTHAMPTON—AND BACK. 
4 
The Sonnets of Shakespeare and Southampton, By Wale 
Thomson. (Basil Blackwell. 12s. 6d.) 2: 
For the very good reason that Southampton js now. 4 
King Charles’s head of Shakespearean investigators and 4 
Mr. Walter Thomson has the prevailing obsession iy excel 
he is assured of many readers and a patient hearing, 4 
while one has no doubt that his detonations will startle 
scholarly world, one feels convinced that placidity will 
be resumed on the discovery that after his first telling g 
he has resorted to blank cartridge. Mr. Thomson's 
anxiety is to dissipate the impression created by Oscar Wilde's 
and Samuel Butler’s reading into the 20th Sonnet of a gm. 
fession of moral perversity, and, although his main aroyys t 
towards that end proves to be invalid, it must certainly be 
conceded that he has gone a long way towards establishing 
his thesis. Basing on the fact that the New Oxford Dictionary, 
in its discussion of the word “ passion,” gives as one of jt 
archaic meanings “‘a poem ’’—accurate enough so far a8. it 
goes, but not going far enough—he maintains that it is folly 
to interpret Shakespeare’s reference to “the Master-Misty 
of my passion” as a clear indication of sexual aberration 
when it is more rational to believe that the poet is alluding 
to a poem he had addressed to Southampton, and he identifiey 
that poem with “ A Lover’s Complaint ” on the ground thy 
it was published with the Sonnets. This highly ingenious 
elucidation will deceive many, but the misfortune is that th 
evidence which Mr. Thomson’ advances of itself refutes his 
argument. He cites Matthew Roydon’s An Elegie or Friel 
Passion on the death of Sir Philip Sidney, and the two referenoy 
to “ Passion”’ in the play-scene in A Midsummer Nights 
Dream, as cases in point, but in all these instances the woh 
is used in the sense of elegy, and, as applied to a poem, it 
can be given no other interpretation. And “A Lovet 
Complaint” is not an elegy. One hastens, however, to #y 
that Mr. Thomson quickly compensates for his mistake by 
advancing a brilliant gloss on the line, ‘‘ A man in hew all 
Hews in his controwling,”’ in which he shows that there ar 
absolutely no grounds for the creation of a shadowy Wil 
Hughes, and no valid reason for seeing any significane 
whatsoever in the capitalising and italicising of the won 
** Hews.” 

It would prove an irony of circumstance if the earnest 
minded man who had thus done good service in knocking 
one old fallacy on the head should himself, at the same junctuty, 
set one or two others on their feet. Of this there is some 
danger. The rest of Mr. Thomson’s book is composed of 4 
series of remarkable “‘ suggestions for consideration ” (to echo 
his own modest phrasing) in which he sets forward a numbet 
of more or less fanciful beliefs and his personal reasons— 
scarcely to be dignified as arguments—for entertaining them, 
Struck by the marked inequalities and inconsistencies observabk 
in the Sonnets, he has gained the impression that they are o 
dual authorship and that they are the outcome of a sort of 
poetic game of battledore and shuttlecock indulged in 
Shakespeare and Southampton. It is suggested, indeed, thé 
most of the ‘‘ Dark Woman ” series came from Southampton’ 
pen. We are also told that the only begetter’s initials reved 
the collaboration, and that ‘“ Mr. W. H.’’ was arrived at by 
conjoining the initials of Shakespeare’s and Southampton’ 
Christian names. We are also asked to consider the poss 
bility that the contributions of Shakespeare and his thre 
fellow dramatists to ‘“‘ The Phoenix and the Turtle” were 
sent to Southampton during his imprisonment in the Tow 
by way of cryptic solace for his sufferings. In all this critics 
has nothing on which to exercise its scalpel. It would & 
idle to discuss postulates which, with the fog of the centure 
surrounding us, can neither be proved nor disproved. The 
question resolves itself into one of mere likelihood on wht 
expressions of opinion lead nowhere. 

W. J. LAWRENG. 
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PSYCHICAL EXPERIENCES 





WORLD | 
FINANCE 
1937-1938 


Paul Einzig. auhor of 


Evidence of 
Personal Survival from 
Cross-Correspondences 


H. F. SALTMARSH 


“ Monetary Reform in Theerse end The first book in this new series, drawn trom the vast 
? ; oO ry ; : ; 
' ° ’ ’ data collected by the Society for Psychical Research, 
Practice,” ete. presents material gathered on the subject of Cross- 
Correspondences as evidence of Personal Survival after 
death. In clear, non-technical language the author gives 
The author treats his subject in the a compact account of what is probably the most important 
. . j class of evidence of Personai Survival. 
same way as he did in World — a 
Finance Since 1914 and World Ready Shortly 
a ao ‘ } ; eas . 
Finance, 1935-37, laying stress on EVIDENCE OF PURPOSE 
the close connection between Zoé Richmond 
financial and political developments. } HYPNOSIS: ITS MEANING & PRACTICE 
The past year has furnished much | Eric Cuddon 
material for investigation: gold PRICE 3s. 6d. EACH NET 
seare, frane erisis, dollar seare, ee 
dict ld. Wall S ' Recently Published 
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FICTION 


By KATE. 


Between Sleeping and Waking. By Dorothy Charques. (Peter 
Davies. 7s. 6d.) - : 
Nightingale Wood. By Stella Gibbons. *(Longmans. 
Bird Under Glass. By Ronald Fraser:~ (Cape. -7s. 6d.) 
Oh Say, Can You See! By Lewis Browne. (Cape. 8s) 6d.) 
Minimum Man. By Andrew Marvell. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d:) 
FIVE times out of five to be genuinely interested and feel a bona 
fide desire to read a book to the end—veviewers of fiction will 
bear witness that that is a surprising state of affairs in our 
routine. And if once in five such lucky encounters‘one is 


8s. 6d.) 


moved and deeply touched, why then’ the cup is full, and’ 


graciousness an obligation. - 


Between Sleeping and Waking is by .Dorothy Charques 
and appears to be her second novel. ‘ The first, The ‘Tramp 
and His Woman, I have not yet read, but I shall do so.: I wish 


I had space to examine all the facets of talent revealed in the - 


book now to be considered.. But first it must be said that 


it is not everyone’s book. Although it contains many normal . 


characters, presented with humour and grace, and although 
it recreates the English rural scene with a poetic ease and 
a fine dismissal of affectation, its major design is the examina- 
tion of madness in two contrasted forms, and the reactions 
of this on surrounding sensibilities. An ambitious, tricky 
purpose—but here strikingly successful. There are three 
sisters, living with their widowed mother on the edge of a 
stream-washed village. One of them, Agnes, had become 
sadly and prettily half-mad when she heard the news of her 
husband’s violent death in Africa. (‘‘ My mind slips in and 
out of madness, like a shadow under a closed door.’’) There 
is Eric Petersen, who turns up with his Pekinese dog, and 
rents the Mill Cottage from this family.. There is Lucy, 
Agnes’s dear little stolid daughter, who falls in"love with the 
Pekinese. There is the Rat-catcher, there is Mrs. Rogers 
who chars for Petersen, and whose son Limey (bastard by 
Agnes’s dead husband) is the village lunatic—made from 
mere threatening ‘“‘ simpleness” into a dreadful kind of 
maniac by a birching appointed from the magistrate’s bench. 
There is Mr. Pyecroft, the eccentric parson, beautifully and 
sympathetically done, as that stock character of the English 
countryside seldom is. The story, woven out- of these and 
others,-and founded deeply in the normalities of humour, 
irony, love and the will to be happy, is, as it must be, pro- 
foundly distressing. But though its author’s understanding 
never flinches, so also does her mercy never fail. And as 
a measure of her power I commend to careful readers the scene 
of storm in which Petersen, half-loving Mary, half-loving 
Agnes and deeply pitiful of her, becomes the mad girl’s lover. 

The light on madness, and its light on normality, which this 
book flings, are brilliant. Agnes, like Ophelia, turns it all 
“to favour and to prettiness,” but painfully, with a shocking 
vividness in her grace. And against her exposition we have 
Limey’s, the poor village boy—and the awful scene in which, 
over the innocence of childhood and the pitiful terror of a 
little dog, the two contrasted madnesses meet in horror, and 
meet their dooms. 


I could go on. The sanity that rides this storm, the irony, 
the love, the sense of patience—all these are major things. 
The piteousness of the household as Agnes dies, the honour 
and stiffness of Mary’s love for Petersen. But space is limited. 
I do not imagine that everyone will read this book—but those 
who cannot are missing an experience of some price. 


Nightingale Wood, on the other hand, is everyone’s story— 
a fact which makes me want to argue with Miss Gibbons. 
Because, until I was more than halfway through, I did not see 
her very cunning, but not quite justifiable, game. Miss Gibbons 
is a writer with an unmerciful sense of the absurdity of human 
beings—and here, too, on the edge of the nightingale wood in 
Essex, it seemed, very entertainingly, that we were no better 
than usual. Nor are we. Miss Gibbons’ calm mockery flies 
right and left. The family at The Eagles are ridiculous, if 
pathetic; so are the grandees at Grassmere; so, indeed, is 
everyone around and about Chesterbourne. Good. ‘There 
are few so blind as to be unable to see the point of wholesale, 
hearty contempt. But—how does Miss Gibbons explain her 
arrogant dissociation of plot from character? She takes a 
handful of deliciously differentiated idiots, as it might be you 





Ss. 





O’BRIEN . 


and me, and the lovely girl next door, and she Proceeds 
having made every possible kind of fool of us, to write a fyi 
tale in which all our dreams—but all our dreams-—come tre} 
It is preposterous, this book—but it is really great fun, even 
when, as in the last chapter, the reader feels that he ig hay; 

his leg pulled most impertinently. It deserves general 
reading and will get it. But I dissociate myself indignay 

from Miss Gibbons’ scandalous cheating. By all Means, in 
any galére whatever, let Cinderella have her prince, And 
hardened indeed is the highbrow who could grudge her silly, 


. dumb Victor to this lovely, weeping, adoring, silly Viola, 


Miss Gibbons knows all about sex appeal, and that beautiful, 
simple, willowy young ‘blondes ate made that way go x 


‘to get their own way. Bui—for the rest of the victims of 
‘the. nightingale—do dusty little thirty-five-year-olds, with 


books on sex-psychology concealed ‘upstairs, really get away 


- into permanent happiness with beautiful twenty-three-year-old 


chauffeurs, and do these chauffeurs fall into immense, fortuitoys 
fortunes, and have their natures changed by kissing Miss 
-Thirty-Five ? .,In short, is everything for the best in the most 
absurd of all possible worlds ? Well—let our shameless author 
answer. Anyhow, het jokes are fearless, and her fairy tale by 
its very impudence gladdens the incredulous heart. 


Mr. Ronald Fraser is a writer whose power and distinction 
have earned him the right to approach his themes as his impulse 
may decide, ‘but for my part I feel very strongly that the 
beautiful conception of Bird Under Glass is spoilt by an unfortu- 
nate ingenuity of technique. To have confided the narrative 
of the delicate spiritual adventures of three strongly differen- 
tiated human creatures to any one of the three would already 
be to court ‘danger, but to place the whole thing in the hands 
of the woman, moody, exhibitionist Marisol, was quite simply 
to spoil it.- If ever there was a story the delicacy and value 


‘of which demanded straight and unaffected narration through 


the neutral instrument of the author, it is this, of the illuminated 
sensualist, woman, the uneasy rationaliser, man, and the, if you 
like, ultra-gifted superman; platonist, ascetic, Carthwsian, 
But Carthusian with a difference.“,Dom Philip Seymour, 
ex-Harley Street specialist of some kind, and now Prior of 
La Cartuja, Utiel, is not in fact a true son of Saint Bruno, 
He should have been some individualistic kind of hermit. 
Though there is no reason why his service to the souls of 
Marisol and Stony could not have been rendered within the 
rule and faith of the order that sheltered him. However, 
this is without question an interesting and well-written book, 
Pre-occupation with the spirit and with man’s sense of his 
before and after is much to be welcomed, and here we have 
these things presented to us by a grave and careful artist. 
Oh Say, Can You See! is excellent entertainment, and you 
are hard to please if you do not enjoy it. It is about a very 
young Russian, Ivan Krassnaumov, who arrives in California 
in 1936 to take up a fellowship at the Boggs Marine Biological 
Station. He is a dear, good boy and in his devotion to the 
ideology and practices of the Union of Soviet Republics as inno- 
cently convinced and charmingly smug as a newly instructed 
missionary from any nineteenth-century Baptist or Wesleyan 
college. The fun of the book is in the repercussions on him 
of modern American life and ideology—his first shocks, his 
innocent, charming delights, his temptation to question the 
sacred materialism of the U.S.S.R., his wondering, his absurd 
and wild falling in love with a shocking young cat of a mil- 
lionairess, the muddle he gets into with the authorities because 
of the love-muddle of his friend Gus, the taxi-driver, and his 
final delighted departure for Russia and the warm orbit of 
his true faith. The story is deliciously quick, ironic and informed. 


Minimum Man surprised me by not being at all boring. 
I cannot bear novels placed in the future—and this is dated 
1950. But the author mercifully does not try to be Wellsian. 
He does not invent an absurdly mechanised, unfamiliar scene. 
What he does invent, to alarm a Fascist-ridden England, is 4 
tribe of horrid little men and women, all geniuses, all by 
nature humourless little Communists, all one foot high and 
all covered with golden hair. The story of their asexual genesis 
does not dispose the reader in their favour, but their advent 
makes an exciting tale nevertheless—which let Mr. Marvell= 
well-named to do it—tell in his own agreeable manner. 
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Until you have driven 

a Ford V-8 you don’t know what 

twentieth-century motoring can mean. 

Power, silence, speed, flexibility, wonderful acceleration, 

splendid steering and brakes, clutch-action and gear-changing ci 

an exemplary order, plus a degree of fuel-economy, in relation to perform - 

ance, which will amaze you! Comfort, rocminess, beauty of finish, 

completeness of equipment . . . Really, you have still something to learn, if 
you don’t know the Ford V-8. 


Completely equipped FORD V-8 ‘°22"' Saloon de Luxe, £240, at Werks. Catalogue on application. 


Overseas Delivery of any Ford Car can be arranged by any Ford Dealer, or through our London Showrooms. 


WATCH THE FORDS GO BY! 


EX. LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88 REGENT STREET, W.3 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESS 
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Pause Ba 


now“ ater 
What every woman wants to know 
about the care of her hair is clearly and 
sincerely told in a 16-page book written 
and published by a body of trained men 
who, from long experience of hair 
treatment, have found that most people 
neglect or ill-treat their hair, without 
Knowing it. 


Take particular note of the address 
below and write for a free copy of that 
helpful book. It is called “ Healthy 
Hair” and never before has any hair 
specialist spoken so openly and so 
informatively .on the way to take 
protective care of your hair. If your 
hair is healthy now and you follow our 
guidance you will retain ‘the health 
and enhance the beauty of your hair. 


without the need of 
further advice of any saa 
kind, — 


HUXTER 
hair treatments 


Elia House 


Station Parade London, S.W.12 


MEE MILK 


PLASMON is the 
best part of Milk in 
its safest form 





; . it is the proteins and 
phosphates of pure milk and you 
get it in all the “Plasmon” 
foods. 


PLANO 


Oats - Cocoa - Custard 
Chocolate - Biscuits 





x FREE RECIPE BOOKLET 
showing many delightful and health 
giving ways of using Plasmon pure 
food products. Write: 

Director Section, 

PLASMON LIMITED 

Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 
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SCOTTISH BOOKS 


SCOTLAND 1938 


Edited by John R. Allan 

Nineteen thirty-eight will probably be 
a bumper year for the Prince-Charlie- 
and-Highland-cattle type of book, but 
the visitor to the Glasgow Exhibition 
will be in far safer hands if he plumps 
for Scotland 1938 (Oliver and Boyd, 6s.). 
Twenty-one Scots, who live and work 
in Scotland, tell you how their country- 
men live, learn, work, eat, drink and 
play ; what social taboos they observe, 
what jokes they think funny ; what they 
do on feast days and on Saturday nights. 
There is not much about the Highlands ; 
for the book is concerned with people 
rather than landscape, and the High- 
lands, though chock-full of scenery, can 
give a living to very few people—and 
it will not harm the Exhibition visitors 
to realise this. The contributions are 
uneven—some of the impressions of 
town and countryside are rather flat, 
and William Power’s ‘‘ They Wrote 
About Scotland ”’ is littke more than an 
undiscriminating catalogue of names. 
But James Bridie writes wittily on 
‘Urban Manners and Customs,” Ian 
Macpherson has a very solid chapter on 
Country Trades, Robert Hurd is excel- 
lent on recent building, and James 
Fergusson has a charming account of 
his ancestor, Sir Adam Fergusson of 
Kilkerran, one of the ‘‘ improving” 
Lowland lairds who did so much to 
change the face of Scotland ‘in the 
eighteenth century. 


SCOTTISH HERITAGE 
By Rex Welldon Finn 


In spite of its title and its twopence- 
coloured dust-jacket, this book (Heine- 
mann, 8s. 6d.) is in quite a diffzrent class 
from the usuai scenery-cum-romance 
books about Scotland. It is the result 
of an intelligent outsider’s reading of 
Scottish history-and his wish to give the 
tourist a better background for his 
exploration of Scotland and the Scottish 
character than the usual guidebook gush. 
Beginning with the Influence of Nature 
and the Prehistoric Influence, Mr. Finn 
takes us chronologically through Scottish 
history; but he keeps on breaking off 
to show the repercussions today of some 
event in the past. He has read widely 
and critically, and he has managed to 
get that feel of a situation which no 
study of official histories and documents 
can give. He understands, for instance, 
the social stigma attaching to Presby- 
terianism ; ‘‘ no fit religion for a gentle- 
man ”’ said Charles II, and the bulk of 
the gentry still agree with him. The 
book has an unsatisfactory index, very 
full bibliographies, and photographs 
which drive home the points in the text. 


THE ISLE OF FOULA 


By Ian B. Stoughton Holbourn 

The late Mr. Stoughton Holbourn was 
one of the few people who knew all about 
Foula before Mr. Michael Powell made it 
famous through The Edge of the World. 
From 1900 till his death in 1935 Mr. 
Holbourn was laird of this outlying 
island of the Shetlands, and lived on it 
for several months every year. This 
book (Johnson and Greig, Lerwick, 
7s. 6d.) has been compiled by his wife 
trom papers. which he left at his death. It 
is scrappy, as such compilations often are, 
a mixture of reprinted articles and notes 
which the author obviously meant ‘to 


work up more fully, but it conta; 
great deal of most interesting nauk 
Mr. Holbourn was seriously and know. 
ledgeably interested in the island’s 
history, geography and wild life, and in 
the people’s customs and lan 
Norse was spoken till comparatively 
recently—Jakobsen, the Philologist, took 
down 1,000 Norse words from one man— 
and there are several Norse words in the 
rhymes and ballads which aie reprinted 
here. Mr. Holbourn had the advan; 
over the professional historian, folk-lorist 
and philologist, in that he was writing of 
people he knew as friends and neigh- 
bours, and not just as specimens for 
study. Unlike many sensitive ang 
cultured men who are attracted to remote 
places on the fringes of civilisation, his 
eyes were not fixed on the past; and he 
was as interested in the Foula of today, 
in the islander’s struggle to get a living 
from the dangerous seas and grudgj 
soil, as in the Ultima Thule of legend, 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
CLYDESDALE BANK, 
1838-1938 


By J. M. Reid 


Unlike some of the centenary records 
that have been somewhat numerous of 
late, Mr. Reid’s history of the Clydesdale 
Bank (printed for the Bank by Blackie 
and Son) is both readable and informing, 
The author takes pains to set the bank 
in its due relation to the economic 
development of Scotland and to show 
how, while the early chartered banks 
were developed by the great landowners 
and the merchants, the later banks such 
as the Clydesdale were set up by men 
of the new industrial class who were 
mostly Whigs and had progressive ideas, 
To such men Glasgow’s rapid growth 


was largely due, and the city had a 


dominant part in this banking. develop- 
ment of a century ago. Mr. Reid’s lucid 
account of the bank’s progress, and of its 
successive absorptions of competitors, is 
much to be commended. He reminds 
us once again that Scotsmen developed 
modern banking methods long before 
Englishmen could, because the law left 
them free to do so. 


WILLIAM WALLACE 


By James Fergusson 


Every Scottish school child could tell 
you the story of Wallace, but most of it 
would be wrong. Blind Harry, in his 
Life and Acts of Sir William Wallace, 
supplied the Lowlander with a congenial 
hero, and half the parishes of Scotland 
with local legends about him, many of 
which have been perpetuated in school 
text books. But, as Mr. Fergusson 
points out, Blind Harry was more 
novelist than historian. Mr. Fergussons 
more sober work has been to disentangle 
the facts of Wallace’s life and campaigns, 
as recorded by contemporary chroniclers, 
from the legend. In his book (MacLe- 
hose, §s.) Wallace appears as noble 4 
patriot as he does in fiction, if slightly 
less romantic ; and the true story 15 % 
stirring as the legend, even if many 0 
the best-known episodes, such as the 
burning of the Barns of Ayr, have 10 8 
by the board. Mr. Fergusson ‘writes 
straightforwardly, with no speculative 
excursions into what Wallace thought. 
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Petrol Costs 


VAUXHALL 
ENGINEERING 
LEADERSHIP GIVES 
in the “10", "12", "14" and “25° 

Remarkable Economy 
(20% more m.p.g.) 
Independent Springing 
(changes riding into gliding) 
Controlled Synchromesh 
{you can't help making a good change) 
No-Draught Ventilation 
(fresh air without shivers) 
Overhead Valves 
(A Vauxhall feature for 16 years) 


And many other features 


most of which were pioneered by Vauxhall, 
some of which are still exclusive to Vauxhall. 





10 HP. 


World’s most economical 
Ten. On a recent R.A.C. 
official trial the saloon did 
43-4 mpg. Twelve 
thousand have been sold 
within 6 months of its 
introduction. Independ- 
ent Springing. Saloons 
from £168. 


12 HP. 


For the owner who wants 
six-cylinder performance 










D OWN.. 


AUXHALL engines get 20% more power out of 

every drop of petrol used. That is why recent 

R.A.C official petrol consumption trials, over 
1,000 miles of public roads, produced these 
extraordinary results :-— 


ZEER.D. cvcicraccvccec ce cae mp, 
SOR fc cece c 0 oss « Oe 
2 Sere 


Compare these figures witii those obtainable on 
cars of similar power. And then compare general 
performance. 


Thanks to Vauxhall Engineering Leadership this 
remarkable economy is only one of the many feat- 
ures that are available to the purchaser of any 
Vauxhall from 10 h.p. to 25 h.p. 


Unless you try a Vauxhall, you are not being fair 
to yourself, 


“ ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP,” a book of interest to all 
motorists, will be sent on request by Vauxhall Motors Ltd., Luton. 
Any Vauxhall dealer will provide an adequate trial run on 
any Vauxhall model and prove its petrol economy. 


VAUXHALL 





—<—<—$—$—<—<—<$$— —<—<——$=——___—.> 


with four-cylinder running 
costs. Smooth; effortless; 
economical. Independent 
Springing. Saloon £215. 


Britain’s most popular 

14 H.P. *¢ Fourteen”. Brilliant per- 

SIX formance. Consistently 

improved and refined since it made motoring history. On 

a recent R.A.C. official trial the 14 h.p. saloon did 30.31 

m.p.g. Independent Springing. De Luxe Saloon £225. 
Touring Saloon with built-in luggage boot £230. 


THE VAUXHALL TEN has true Vauxhall distinction, exceptional room, 
phenomenal power and unique petrol consumption. Standard Saloon £168. De Luxe 
Saloon (as tllustrated) £182. 


Vauxhall’s luxury car. 

e @ Designed to meet world com- 

SiX petition. 80 m.p.h. when you 

want it. On a recent R.A.C. official trial the 25 h.p. saloon 

did 22.48 m.p.g. Independent Springing. All Synchro- 

mesh gearbox. Hydraulic brakes. Built-in interior heater 

and defroster. Many other luxuries. Saloon with built-in 
luggage boot, £315. 7-str. Limousine £595. 
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No better way of 
seeing Scotland—the 
home of beauty and 
romance, than 
PATERSON’S HIRE 
SERVICE. Luxurious 
27 h.p. — Vauxhalls, 
light grey in colour, 
driven by the most carefully selected drivers, 


Anywhere you want to go—in the equivalent of 
your own car. And costs are so very moderate, 


Why not write for copies of the literature dealing 
with this service? It comes to you, by return, 
without the least obligation on either side. 


From these booklets and folders you will see a 
ESTABLISHED 1783 number of suggested tours and itineraries, but no 
matter where you want to go, the complete route 
can be planned, and quoted at rates inclusive of 
travel, hotels, gratuities and all incidentals, 


is the best informed and 3 a ip N 
HOPE STREET'- GLASGOW 


Douglas 5555 


most complete Newspaper 


in Scotland. It is pre- 





eminently the business 


‘ 
man’s paper, and is indis- TUE 
i 


pensable to all who desire 


idly 
the most accurate and com- Flee the’book 
prehensive reports of the | of the year 


world’s news. 








Be 


One of the largest Advertise- 


ment mediums in the World. ” bve zybody 
Gah i, 


J ; 
BLUEDINI 


No better Motor-Coaches in Britain 
than Alexander’s ‘“ ROYAL BLUE 
Seek, carving ony, eae "0 Ca al 
o 0 and offering a 

of DAY and one DED FOURS. 





‘alt ands 


BLUERIRDS 














BIPRSSREPTE PFA REBEBRESE 


W. Alexander & Sons, Ltd., 472 Cathedra) Street, Glasgow 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE -EXHIBITION : THE PROJECTION OF SCOTLAND: II. THEATRES 
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or Empty GLENS ? "THE PROJECTION OF SCOTLAND: III. BROADCASTING 
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E are many popular opinions about Scotland and 

i Scots peopler Many are critical, some over-flattering 
gd others inaccurate. Scotland is not all kilts and cairn- 
gorms, Burns Suppers and pawky jokes. Scotland is not a 
quntry to go away from the moment people grow up, nor 
ita preserve of grouse and salmon and purple heather in 
hich to come and chase once a year. 

We have Highlands and Lowlands, and literature and 

age, and great beauty of moor and river, but these are 
il part of the life of a varied and vital community which is 
got artificial or seasonal, but which is an integral part of 
the British race. It is fashionable to write critical books 
shout Scotland which are not very. helpful to those who are 
asrying on the business of life in Scotland. I for one, do 
fot subscribe to theories of inferiority or lack of enterprise 
ot degeneracy or any of the other modern theories about the 
Scots. There is too much destructive criticism and too little 
wtive co-operation with the men and:women in their everyday 
life. We have suffered a long depression, partly because 
we had no subsidiary industries to fall back on, no switch 
fom shipbuilding and steelmaking and coalmining. We 
laye.passed through that depression and the Clyde is full 
of ships, the blast-furnaces are blazing, the coal trade is 
recovering. New industries are coming North. 

So we have issued an imvitation to the whole Empire to 

come to Scotland to take part in the Empire Exhibition. 
It is against the background of recovery, of new ideas, new 
industries, new methods, that the Exhibition has been built. 
This is an Exhibition for the whole Empire—we in Scotland 
are hosts—hosts who will try and receive everyone with 
Highland hospitality. The Exhibition is a demonstration 
of the friendship of the varied peoples of the whole Empire. 
The visitor will see the product of the wool-grower in 
Australia and the gold-miner in South Africa, the work of 
the Maori from New Zealand and the native from the Gold 
Coast. This will all be seen together beside the skill of the 
fiveter from Clydebank and the craft of the border shepherd, 
the man who can build the ‘Queen Elizabeth’ and the 
handloom weaver in the highland clachan. 
_Ithas been said that this will be the greatest exhibition of 
{gineering ever held. Yes, we have always had great 
engineers. There will be unique exhibits of skill in the work- 
ing. of iron and steel—Beardmore, Scotts, John Brown, are 
mames to conjure with in the world of ships. But there is 
much more than just exhibits. There is vitality and energy 
Wansformed into architecture, colour-design—into drama and 
atand films. The design is really lovely—compared with Paris 
there is not so much variety perhaps—no gigantic Russian 
Peasant waving a sickle at a colossal German Eagle. But 
there is a unity of plan and lay-out adapted to the natural 
features of the Patk which are altogether admirable. All 
Ptaise to the architect, Mr. Tait, who with pencil and paper 
sketched the whole Exhibition in less than half an hour two 
Yeats. ago, and the plan has hardly altered since. The colours, 
both of the buildings and in the flowers and flags which deco- 
mi@every avenue are really gay. I don’t remember flowers in 
Paris, at least not to this extent—but we are great gardeners, 
ad the Exhibition has profited by our talents. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EXHIBITION 


By MRS. WALTER ELLIOT 


This is an age of publicity, an age in which the Press, the 
film and the wireless reach the ears and eyes and senses of 
everyone. Our publicity machine has never been developed 
or used as the machine has in America or Germany or Italy. 
In fact I don’t think we have fully realised the importance of 
the modern technique in “ putting across” the ideals and 
ideas of the British Commonwealth. When we took part in 
the Paris Exhibition, apart from whether our Pavilion con- 
tained good or bad exhibits, it was perfectly obvious that as a 
nation we simply did not conceive of publicising the Empire 
on the scale used by other nations. Today this is different. 
Whether it is the Government Pavilion of science, colossal 
and most beautiful, or the varied pavilions erected by private 
enterprise, or the lovely pavilions in the Dominions Avenue 
and the two great Scottish pavilions of history, past, present 
and to be, the scale and scope of the Exhibition is vast. 
We can show something which will impress even the most 
highly organised State in the world. We are using the mcdern 
publicity machine, but without, I hope, the threatening attitude 
which sometimes accompanies it. 

These are only the static displays: the Exhibition does 
not end there. The Concert Hall will bring to Scotland 
such great orchestras as the Philharmonic. and the London 
Symphony. Sir Thomas Beecham is to honour us with 
his presence, and other master musicians will come to 
a country long appreciative of great music and musicians. 
In the Film Theatre the many brilliant documentary films 
of Mr. John Grierson and others will be shown and the 
drama of Mr. Bridie and other playwrights performed. 

Paris had the most magnificent collection of art which 
could be brought together—but France has a history of 
painting unique in the world. In the Palace of Arts there 
is a retrospective exhibition of Scottish painting of great 
quality and interest. Not only pictures by Raeburn and Allan 
Ramsay but a truly historical and important collection of the 
Glasgow School. There is much of great merit m this 
collection. 

As in Paris, so in Scotland, in the whole pattern of the 
Exhibition, there is evidence of great individuality. I 
remember being fascinated by the “ Pavilion d’Elégance ” 
—the great couturiéres showing their craftsmanship in 
the strange exotic setting of pink grottoes and plaster figures. 
In Scotland there is a “ Pavilion of Elegance” combining 
the skill and original design of British dress designers with 
the finest of British materials. Can London challenge 
Paris? Or can Scotland delve into her past where the French 
tradition lies and find imspiration for her modern designs 
of stuffs and tweeds? Certainly from the taffetas and 
muslins, silks and satins shown by the historical dresses 
of a hundred years ago, it seems that in Spitalfields and 
elsewhere we did rival the silks of Lyons. Today it is more 
difficult to say, but the modern British fabrics are of great 
beauty. 

Apart from the commercial aspects of the Exhibition— 
what is the real importance of it all? Is it a real contribution 
to the turmoil of the modern world? Is it a real witness 


to the success of democracy, individuality, freedom? Is 
the welcome Scots people are preparing a real contribution 
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to the unity of the Empire? I hope so. The keynote of 
the enterprise is constructive not destructive, preparation 
for peace, not preparation for war. The variety and inspira- 
tion is entirely individual, the expression of character is 
entirely free. On Tuesday last when we saw the King 
declare the Exhibition open, and saw in its many Pavilions 
the variety of interests freely united under the Crown, we 
saw once again the successful working of the British 
Commonwealth of nations. ; 

Perhaps I am claiming too much for our Exhibition. 
There have been others no doubt equally as great. But this 
comes at a peculiar juncture in world affairs. Scotland has 





SSS 
always had a Continental tradition, particularly jp its 
universities and its architecture. This year, while we shall 
extend the warmest of welcomes to our Dominion Visitors, 
I hope we shall welcome many people from Europe and 
America. International affairs are difficult—diplomatic Visits 
concern only the great—but the visits of ordinary People of 
every nation would be warmly welcomed by their Scottish 
hosts. The interchange of ideas, the making of friends 
with individuals of other countries is certainly a step in the 
direction of a better international understanding—and ig 
on the ancient soil of Scotland a contribution to the Peace 
of the world can be made, it will be well worth while, 


INDUSTRY OR EMPTY GLENS? 


By SIR ALEXANDER MACEWEN 


HEN Daniel Defoe in the course of his tour of Britain 
arrived at the Cromarty Firth he remarked that as 
there was very little shipping and little or no trade, “so this 
noble harbour is left entirely useless in the world.” Defoe 
had perhaps ‘no great appreciation of Highland scenery, but he 
realised that the value of a country must be assessed by the 
use which is made of its natural resources. Before we can pass 
a considered: judgement on the Caledonian Power Scheme or 
on any other scheme for the industrialisation of rural Scotland 
we must clear our minds upon the issue involved. Are we 
content, as thousands of people seem to be, to allow the 
countryside to be emptied of its population, so long as we 
preserve its natural beauties and make it available as a national 
playground, or should we rather aim at such a development 
of its resources as will enable the people to improve their 
economic condition and yet retain what is best in their 
traditional life? _ 

Let us see what these two alternatives mean when applied 
to rural Scotland. In the whole of Scotland there are 
163 persons per square mile as against 683 for England 
and Wales ; 38 per cent. of that population are to be found 
in the four great cities of Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee 
and Aberdeen. The total burghal population amounts to 
69 per cent. of the whole. One hundred and thirty years 
ago the population of the Highlands was about one-quarter 
that of Scotland ; today it is about one-tenth. In Inverness- 
shire, Ross-shire and Argyllshire there are about 20 persons 
per square mile. In Sutherland this sinks to 8 per square 
mile. Between 1841 and 1931 the population of the Isle 
of Mull fell from 10,000 to 2,860; that of Skye from 23,000 
to 10,388 and that of Tiree from §,coo to 1,446. In the 
ten years between 1921 and 1931 there was a decline of 
population in the landward areas of Scotland of 66,838 
persons or 4.3 per cent., but this decline amounted to 9.5 
in Orkney, 9.7 in Sutherland and 11.5 in Caithness, and 
12 in Ross and Cromarty. 

Shall we be content to watch this decay of a people without 
making some attempt to arrest it? It may not become a 
Scotsman to praise his countrymen, but it can be said that 
the qualities which Pitt discovered in the Highlanders have 
borne fruit in many parts of the Empire, in peace and war, 
in exploration and wise government. The contribution 
which Scotland has made to her own industrial expansion 
and to the welfare of the Empire is largely a contribution 
from the countryside, from the croft and the manse, from 
the shieling and the glen, from the fisher towns and from 
bare, wind-swept uplands in all the country from Cajthness 
to the Borders. 

Some think this process of depopulation can be arrested, 
if not reversed, by building up a system of peasant proprie- 
torship which would emulate the co-operative agriculture 
of Denmark and other countries. Something of the kind 
was tried some years ago. After a hopeful start, the move- 
ment faded away. If it is to be attempted again, it must be 
preceded by a long and. patient education. People must 


not be taught but inspired to co-operate. Above all, 
must be brought up with a true sense of the value of rum 
occupations. 

Such a process will take time—perhaps one or two gener. 
tions. But time is of the essence of this problem. We 
cannot afford to wait. It is not merely that the population 
is declining. Already in the Highlands we have a tage 
mainly of old people. The voices of the children are no 
longer heard in the glen’. There are schools where within 
living memory the school population has gone down from 
100 to half a dozen. In the two ‘areas, comprising 30 
square miles, mainly affected by the Caledonian Scheme— 
Glenmoriston and Glengarry—<he school population is 
37 and 31 respectively. In many of our country schools 
from 50 to 70 per cent. of the children are boarded-out 
children from Glasgow and other cities. 

The alternative to the drift to the towns is to take industry 
to the country. Industry need no longer call up a vision 
of black country. Electric power and modern smoke- 
consuming methods eliminate most of the older nuisances, 
Opponents of the Caledonian Scheme spoke of the “ sordid” 
array of dams, pylons and power houses which would desecrate 
some of Scotland’s loveliest glens. The experience of the 
Lochaber district where the works of the British Aluminium 
Company are situated, of Galloway, and of such countries 
as Switzerland, France, Italy and Norway is that such works 
do not deter the tourist. In fact, they are an attraction, 
Hundreds of visitors go to see the dam on Loch Laggan, 
The medical officer for an aluminium village describes how 
modern advantages in education, electric lighting, heating 
and amusements are to be found in a rural setting in which 
the mountains roll down to the school door, and the river 
runs past to the sea, and wild flowers grow beyond the 
gates, and deer roam the hills. This picture is not exag- 
gerated, and could be matched in many other places if 
development of industry went hand in hand with careful 
planning of buildings and lay-out, and the avoidance cf all 
unnecessary damage. 

It is also objected that factories for carbide or aluminium 
are not suitable occupations for the Highlander. It would 
be better, they say, to develop small rural industries. In 
theory there is much to be said for this contention, but 
during the 18 years which have passed since the Water 
Power Resources Committee issued their report not a single 
proprietor has attempted to develop his power in this way. 
In the Caledonian Power Bill the Inverness County Counc 
were able to secure provision for the supply of electric light 
and power to the inhabitants at cost price, and experience 
seems to show that the only hope for the starting of smal 
industries is if large companies will inaugurate schemes 
on such a scale as will reduce the cost to an economic 
figure. 

No large scheme—and this applies to roads and railways 
as much as to water power—can be carried out without 
causing. disturbance during construction, and a certale 
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Main Scottish 
AUSTIN Dealers 


HAWICK—Peacock & Kennedy. 
NORTH BERWICK—G. Fowler & Son. 
DUNS—Luke & Hogg. 
GALASHIELS—A. Prrves & Son. 
BATHGATE—Central Garage. 
MOTHERWELL—Taggart’s (Motherwell), 


Ltd. 
AYR—James Tweedie, Ltd. 
DUMFRIES—A. C. Penman, Ltd. 
PAISLEY—Ham'lton Bros. 


KILMARNOCK—Dick Bros. (Motors) Ltd. 


STRANRAER—James McHarrie. 
LOCKERBIE—A. Baird & Sons. 
STIRLING—Rossleigh, Ltd. 
ABERDEEN—Aberdeen Motors, Ltd. 
INVERNESS—Macrae & Dick, Ltd, 
GREENOCK—J. Mitchell & Son. 
DUNOON—Wilson’s Garage. 
FALKIRK—Thos. Laurie & Co., Ltd. 
KIRKCALDY—Neilson Bros. 
CUPAR, FIFE—A. E. Walton, Ltd. 
PERTH—Valentines Motors, Ltd. 
CRIEFF—Harold Berrington. 
DUNDEE—Lamb’s Garage, Ltd. 
ELGIN—Proctor &. Paterson. 
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‘A job to be proud of’ 


AYS the man who owns an AUSTIN. He knows the 
S good design, the sound construction incorporated in 

these famous cars. For hours—if you'll let him—he 
will tell you of the wonderful performance of his car : how 
he’s run umpteen thousand miles without spending a penny 
on repairs. He will point out the beauty of its mcedern 
lines—the supreme comfort of the well-equipped interior. 


If you want to know all about AUSTIN cars—ask 

a man who owns one. He will explain just why 
YOU GET SO MUCH MORE IN AN AUSTIN! 
Models from 7 h.p. to 20 h.p.—prices from £112 to £650 


HIRE PURCHASE TERMS ARRANGED. 
YOUR PRESENT CAR TAKEN IN PART PAYMENT. 


Sole Scottish Distributors 


CARLAW’S 


81 BOTHWELL STREET, GLASGOW 


"Phone: Central 3972. 
REPAIR WORKS—31 Finnieston Street, 


"Phone: Night and Day, Centrcl 4196. 
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amount of permanent damage. That damage has, I believe, 
been greatly exaggerated. In the Caledonian Scheme the 
area affected was some 4,000 acres out of 2,600,000 acres 
in the county, and a few blots over such large spaces would 
barely be noticed. Millions of acres will remain in the 
Highlands and in rural Scotland available for the lover of 
untouched nature. It is true that more of this scenery might 
be opened to the public, but the enemy here is not the 
industrialist but the sportsman. 

There is one other consideration—perhaps a “ sordid ” 
one. ‘Rural Scotland has much leeway to make up in the 
matter of social services, particularly housing, water supplies, 
and in some areas public health, education and roads. Poor 
counties cannot bear this burden. Owing to agricultural 
derating and decline of sporting rents, the valuation of all 
districts has fallen except where there has been some 
industrial development. The Lochaber works of the British 
Aluminium Company bear one-fifth of the rates of the 
county. Altogether over 1,000 men are employed. The 
Caledonian Scheme would eventually have added £30,000 
a year to the rateable valuation of the county—equivalent 


——— 
to Is. 9d. in the £ on the rates ; it would have given Permanen 
employment to from 300 to 500 men, and. have establishe 
a new community in a beautiful spot. More important 
still, it would have given a start to the redistribution of 
industry. Canning factories for fish and fruit, bobbin and 
pulp mills, factories for distillation of alcohol from Potatoes 
and various light industries might have followed. . 

We are not unmindful of our heritage of beauty, and shal 
defend it as stoutly as any of our self-constituted guardians 
We do not place industry before amenities; we want the 
two to go hand in hand. It is surely a duty to make th. 
best use of our resources. Nature has given us our mountains 
lochs and streams, not only for their beauty, but in order 
that we may harness them for the service of man. If hydro- 
electric or other industrial schemes will not only presery 
a population in the countryside, but will also restore to them 
some of the happiness which comes from work and inde. 
pendence, this will be a moral and material contribution 
which will be worth many blots on the landscape. The 
dole and fitful seasonal occupations are not the best way 
to rear a healthy race. It is time we faced realities, 


THE PROJECTION OF SCOTLAND: I. FILMS 


By JOHN 


HEN the Scottish Development Council, in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of State, set up its Films 
of Scotland Committee three months ago, the news was 
given unusual prominence in the Scottish Press, and not 
without reason, for both the Committee and the funds 
placed at its disposal were largely the result of newspaper 
initiative. For two years there had been something of a 
national campaign for Scottish films. The reason given 
was that we wished to see the fair face of Scotland projected 
on the screens of the world and particularly so in the year 
of the Empire Exhibition; but as the newspapermen are 
also the mainstay of Scotland’s little renaissance in writing 
and drama, and one of the constructive forces in Scotland 
today, the reason lay probably deeper. It is as one aspect 
of the creative drive which is going on in the North that 
the movement for Scottish Films is most interesting. 

In spite of the native fear of mistaking the shadow for 
the substance, Scotland is not without its little record in 
film affairs. We have had our Lloyds and Torrences and 
Finlaysons on Hollywood’s frontiers from the beginning. 
The most considerable figure in British production and 
exhibition today is Mr. John Maxwell, and he is a solicitor 
out of Glasgow. The education authorities of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow have been first in experiment in relating the 
cinema to the school curriculum. For the past few years 
the most independent film journal in the English speaking 
world has come out of Edinburgh. Something like half 
of the young directors responsible for the success of our 
British documentary film are Scots; and there may even 
be some odd relation between the Knoxist background 
and a theory of cinema which throws overboard the mere- 
tricious trappings of the studio. But, in general, we are 
not satisfied with our place in the projection beam. 

Here, we say, is a powerful medium which can give a 
country an imaginative sense of itself and bring world-wide 
recognition and honour to the nation which serves it well ; 
and there is hardly a picture of us but comes by grace of 
the alien and is false. There have been Rob Roys galore 
and Queens of Scots and Annie Lauries and half a hundred 
sentimental records, in broad American, of the Bonnie 
Banks of Loch Lomond. The music-hall tradition of kilties 
and comics has been all too eagerly served. It was pleasant 
to recognise for once the genuine accent of the North in 
James Bridie’s and Ian Dalrymple’s Storm in a Teacup, 
but we have always been more likely to get a Ghost Goes 
West, written by an American, produced by a Hungarian 


GRIERSON 


and directed by a Frenchman. It has been pleasant t00— 
by influence—to have as many documentary occasions ‘ag 
possible turned to Scotland’s advantage and see the 
Englishmen very kindly allow it, but these pictures of 
Scotland that also suited the London purpose—Dprifters, 
Night Mail, O’er Hill and Dale, and the rest of them— 
have been at best indirect in their service to Scottish 
expression. The local accent has been lacking and the 
substance of it. 

Remembering all the things that Scctsmen have been 
and done in the world, there is especial reason for dissatis- 
faction with the screen’s picture of ourselves. For most of our 
record is sheer movie and, as the world’s soldiers of fortune, 
we have been foreordained film actors. The synthetic 
picture of kilties and comics hurts when a nation remembers 
that it has been in its time both Robinson Crusoe and Paul 


Jones, conquered large slabs of Russia for the Czars, been’ 


so eager to fight out the fate of Canada that it provided 
the warriors for both armies at Quebec, emancipated a 
couple of South American countries, developed steam and 
steam hammers and bridge-building and shipbuilding and 
Macadam road-building and modern surgery, founded 
logarithms and the Bank of England, and travelled first down 
the big rivers of Africa and across Canada and Australia 
and, as the map will testify, many other places as well. 
The problem seems especially important to the Scot just 
now. Never before has he so needed to summon up his 
strength of character and remember his traditions. No 
country has been more badly hit by the economic changes 
of recent years. In the nineteenth century the Scot was 4 
pauper finding a gold mine in his back yard, and developing 
his sudden claim with unparalleled ferocity, he finds himself 
paying today for his concentration on the heavy industries 
His exports have slipped, and it is poor satisfaction ® 
know that Scottish Carnegies across the sea have com 
iributed to his undoing. The mess left after his cod 
rush has to be liquidated whether he likes it or no, and if 
as in the rush to the West, frontier towns like Dundee 
become tragic Cheyennes, so much the worse for him 
Worst feature of all, the export in men has gone. We stil 
do a driving trade in medical and scientific workers, but it 
is no compensation for the loads shipped for hundreds o 
years to Europe and the Empire. The shipping of men wa 
our speciality, and for the first time probably in our history 


the younger generation is having a look at its own county 


and wondering what can be done about it. 
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It is into this wider movement of the Scottish spirit that 
we come with our films. Whatever general vision there 
may be of a Scottish film industry on Denham lines, we 
ate called to more specific -national service. The first 
handsome contribution to our film funds was made by Sir 
John McTaggart,.but a powerful contributor is, significantly 
enough, the Commissioner for the Special Areas; and it 
is not without interest that Mr. Elliot has thought it worth 
his time to sit in actively on the making of scripts and bring 
his dashing imagination to the service of the »producer. 
Against so purposive a background it is easy to see how 
our Scottish film movement must develop over the first two 
or three years. A first duty is the articulation of Scottish 
problems to the Scot and the firing of his mind and heart 
to the need of his generation. 

So far we have planned seven films and they are to be of 
the documentary type. They will interpret, and, where 
possible, dramatise the growing points in Scottish life today. 
The Testament of Scotland will say something’ of what 
Scotsmen have done in the world and will lead the series. 
The Future of Scotland will follow the course of Scotland’s 
coal rush and articulate the movement in time represented 
by Scotland’s new industries and rural developments. 
Song of the Land will describe how Scotland in the eighteenth 
century peeled the peat off its central valley, drained Ayrshire 


THE PROJECTION OF SCOTLAND : 


By WILLIAM JEFFREY 


VINO uninstructed observers beyond the Borders the 

Theatre in Scotland, in so far as it is a vehicle of 
‘indigenous drama, may appear non-existent, or at the most 
as shy as the amphibian wonder in Loch Ness. Certainly, 
there is attached to it neither such fame nor significance 
‘as is associated, say, with the Irish or the Norwegian 
theatre ; but its friends and prompters fain think that if 
properly fostered and loyally served by native dramatists it 
would grow sturdier of limb and win a place in the 
universal sun. 

This much may already be said of Scottish drama: from 
‘being a novelty in Scottish annals, it has become a reality. 
It lives in diffusion, however, and may best be located and 
displayed in a general survey of the Theatre in Scotland. 
It is a leaven in an amorphous mass that contains a remnant 
of the commercial theatre that has withstood the tide of 
the cinema, several Repertory and Little theatres, and a 
widespread amateur movement whose characteristic activities 
are focussed annually in the Festivals organised by the 
Scottish Community Drama Association. In that mass one 
must include also the amateur operatic stage—notable enough 
recently to lure London music critics to Glasgow—and 
Variety and Pantomime, twin spheres in which the Scottish 
comedians flourish. 

It has been said that the Scottish comedians constitute a 
Scottish theatre. One may agree partially with the assertion. 
These modern minstrels and raconteurs provide an outlet 
for the wild spirit, cousin of John Barleycorn and of the 
Highland reel, and the gay, pawky and-sentimental humours 
‘that surge and billow beneath the Scottish cloth cap and 
bowler, shaw! and pull-on. They have become an export, 
but they are rooted in the Scottish people. It is a joy to 
marshal their names. There was Tommy Lorne of blessed 
memory, in whom the pavements of Argyle Street stood up 
and talked; and there are Sir Harry Lauder, whom in 
vision one sees cross-gartered and betartaned, doing a pas 
de seul between the earth and the stars; Harry Gordon, of 
Inversnecky fame, the doucest and in some ways the pawkiest 
of them all; Will Fyffe, who went South with a tear in 
either hand and stumbled into celluloid ; Dave Willis, mirror 
of the devotees of Craig’s coffee rooms ; George West, the 
Grimaldi of Strathclyde, at his best the best clown in Britain ; 
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in the process), how the nineteenth century built its p 
h and (0 


and how today, in its third period of scientific researg 

application, it is in a way to lead agricultural practice th: 
world over. Wealth ofa Nation is the story of Scottish 
education and what it is doing to maintain one of the finest 
traditions in the national life. Two brief films will describe 
the sports and the fisheries. A later film will trace the 
destiny of the Tay valley with its Highlands in the N 
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its fertile carse in the middle, and Dundee to flow to auf —— 


find some resolution for. In this case the finance for film. 
making has been handed to the National Committed 
the City of Dundee and some of its leading citizens, 

This then is the first year’s programme and the wherefore 
of it. Founded in a deliberate attempt to use the film fy 
national purposes, the Films of Scotland Committee is, for 
Britain, unique. Though the Vansittart Committee will, 
no doubt, plan the projection of Britain abroad and yw 
the film in this service, nowhere as here in Scotland js 
there a public body using the cinema to maintain the nation 
will and benefit the national economy. If I may writ 
personally, after twelve years spent in preaching an 
teaching the power of the cinema to national authorities 
I find it very satisfactory that my own country should 
this example. 


Il. THEATRES 


and Tommy Morgan the lightning-tongued, whom Cochrane 
thought too smart for the Cockneys. 

These make a galaxy sufficient for any country. They 
blossom in the Halls, and on the Christmas stage, and » 
keep one section of the commercial theatre in a fairly lively 
state. The other sections—dramatic and musical comedy 
are of no importance from the viewpoint of the Theatr 
as a national entity. To say so, however, is not to cut the 
feet from the repertory seasons recently launched under 
Ronald Adam’s direction in Glasgow and Edinburgh and 
the repertory theatre run by David Steuart and Marjorie 
Dence in Perth, nor to disparage the work done by the 
Brandon-Thomas Players before these were caught in the 
* drift South ” and, contrary to precedent, untimely wrecked. 














Such units feed comparatively hungry audiences with 
** Embassy ” successes and Maugham and Coward comedies, 
and keep Barrie as a stand-by for the rainy day. But very 
occasionally they make the heart of a Scottish author beat 
faster and give his play an innings, and in that case the play 
is more likely to be West Endish—a confection like Robins 
Millar’s Studio Party, for example—rather than a sounding 
board for Clydeside or the Howe o’ the Mearns. 

These repertory efforts apart, the commercial theatre in 
Scotland lives on what it may fish from the drought-stricken 
touring system and pre-London premiéres or try-outs of 
new plays and musical comedies. The try-outs are a bone 
of contention in the two cities. The companies rarely give 
the impression of having even decently rehearsed. But 
the poor dogs do not growl too much lest the impresarios 
turn for preliminary critiques to Auchtermuchtie or Greenock. 
When the unusual happens and a new play has had its rough 
edges removed before the call-boy makes his first round, the 
verdict of the Scottish audience will most likely be echoed 
in London. The success of Robert’s Wife and-of Idiot’s Delight 
is a case in point. One wishes fervently that premieres 
of such plays were commoner in the North than they att. 
As for the produce of the post-London tours, they are mostly 
companies of the second or third rank, and purvey London 
successes and London failures with equal nonchalance. 

Engulfing the commercial theatres by their number ar 
the amateur dramatic clubs. These cover the face of Scotland 
as thickly as spots cover the face of a child suffering from 
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OLF FISHING 


CRAWFORD HOTEL, CRAWFORD. 
Refurnished. ne ary gd enlarged, 


Electric Light. H. & C. water in Bed- 
rooms. Central heating. Garage. 
R.AC., R.S.A.C., 


Telephone: C rawford 209. 
ROWARDENNAN HOTEL, 
ROWARDENNAN. 
At the Foot of Ben Lomond. Fishing, 
Boating, Mountaineering. R.S.A.C. 
Telephone: Rowardennan 201. 
BALLOCH HOTEL, BALLOCH. 


Fishing on Loch. Lomond. _ Best 
centre for the Loch. Electric Light. 
H. C. water in Bedrooms. 


Half-hour from Glasgow. 

Telephone: Alexandria 55. 
CARTOCHARN HOTEL, 

GARTOCHARN. 

Near Lochlomondside. Central Heat- 
ing. Electric light. H. and C. water 
inBedrooms. Good Fishing Grounds. 
3 miles from Balloch Station. 
Garage. R.A.C. 

Telephone: Gartocharn 204. 
BLACK BULL HOTEL, KILLEARN. 
Half-hour from Glasgow. H. & C. 
water in Bedrooms. Central Heat- 
ing: Electric Light. R.S.A.C. 
A.A., Y of 

Telephone: Killearn 15. 

STAR HOTEL. PORT GLASGOW. 
Easy access to Gourock and Clyde 
Sailings. Half-hour from Glasgow. 
Telephone: 118. 
ARRAN. For Boating, Fishing, Mount- 
aineering, Climbing, Bowls, Golf 
and Tennis. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 





~ MOUNTAINEERING 


THE TRUST HOTELS COVER 
THE LOWLANDS OF SCOTLAND 


BOATING 





FULLY LICENSED. 


BRODICK, 
ARRAN. 
Spacious new 
H. & C. 
A.A. 


DOUGLAS HOTEL, 


Reconditioned. 
Lounges, Electric Light. 
water in Bedrooms. Garage. 
Telephone: Brodick 5. 


LAMLASH HOTEL, LAMLASH, 


Facing Bay and Holy 
Moderate Tariff. H. & C. 
Bedrooms. Electric Light. 
Telephone: Lamlash 208. 
CORRIE HOTEL, CORRIE, ARRAN, 
On Seashore. Foot of Goatfell. 
Telephone: Corrie 204. 
LOCHRANZA HOTEL, 
LOCHRANZA, ARRAN, 
Beautifully situated. Every Home 
Comfort. Moderate Tariff. Garage. 
Cars for Hire. 
Telephone: Lochranza 228. 
CLYDESDALE HOTEL, LANARK. 


ARRAN, 


Island. 
water in 


Redecorated. New Lounge. H. & C. 
water in all Bedrooms. Central 
6 Electric Light. R.S.A.C., 
R.A.C., A.A 

Telephone : Lanark 31. 
CALEDONIAN HOTEL, LANARK, 
Comfort with economy. Electric 
Light. Golf, Fishing. 


Telephone: Lanark 84, 
DOUGLAS ARMS HOTEL, 
DOUGLAS, LANARKSHIRE, 
In Covenanters’ Country. Electric 
Light. A.A., R. . 
Telephone: Douglas, Lanarkshire 248. 


For terms and Illustrated Brochure apply to Hotel Manager or to: 


PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST (Glasgow District) LTD. 


103 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 








TELEPHONE: DOUGLAS 572 














BRAEMAR on ROYAL DEESIDE 


In the heart of the Highlands, 1,150 ft. above 
sea level, you will find the five essentials 
to the good Hote!—comfort, good food, 
good service, pleasant and healthy environ- 
ment, and prestige. It has all the amenities 
for good living—Private Bathrooms, H. & C. 
Water in all bedrooms, Passenger Elevator, 
Garage with inspection pit and Car Hire 
Service. Golf, Tennis, Salmon Fishing, 
Mountaineering. 


MANAGER, R. U. SHAND. "PHONE: BRAEMAR 214. 











Glorious 
Holidays 
and Health 
in Scotland 





“ATHOLL PALACE HoreL, PITLOCHRY” 


ATHOLL PALACE 


PITLOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE. 


These two Scottish Hotels offer you a memorable holi- 


day. The Atholl Palace, in the playground of the 
Highlands, provides a continuous programme of enter- 
tainment throughout the Season, something for every 
day of your stay: Golf, Tennis, Swimming (in and 
outdoors), Torchlight Pageants, etc. Write for Brochure, 
* Highland Occasions,” free, with Tariff. 

The Allan Water and Spa Hotel is bea=tifully situated 
on the wooded. slopes above Bridge of Allan. In the 
heart of Romantic Scotland, it makes the ideal touring 
centre for the Trossachs and Rob Roy Country. Golf, 
Riding, Fishing, Tennis, Dancing, etc. Illustrated 
Tariff free. Cevered way to famous SPA, with natural 
curative waters azd all modern Treatm-nts. 


ALLAN WATER 


AND SPA HOTEL 


Bridge of Allan, Stirlingshire. 


“On the 
Banks 


of Alian 
Water.” 
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EDINBURGH. 


THE ALISON HOTEL 


MELVILLE GRESCENT. 





The Hotel is centrally situated in the West End 
of the City. The Public Rooms are spacious, and 
the Bedrooms are fitted with hot and cold water, 
electric radiators and telephones. Electric hit. 


Tel.: 31295. Telgs.: “ Melcrest Edinburgh.” 























STAY AT STRATHSPEY. 


CAIRNGORM HOTEL 
AVIEMORE. 


Magnificent scenery and health-giving air. Grounds, 

acres. Golf course within easy reach. Thirty 

bedrooms. Electric light. Running hot and cold 
water in all bedrooms. Central heating. 


A.A. and R.A.C 


Telephone: Aviemore 233. Apply Manageress. 






































The Coeoekburn Hotel 


" Non-licensed 


" EDINBURGH 


A.A, & R.A.C, APPOINTED 


EKXCELLENT COMFORT 
SERVICE AND CUISINE 

COLD RUNNING WATER IN BEDROOMS 
ELEVATOR. GARAGE 

Bed, -B from 8/6 
30092, 30093 


Et eee 


FIRST-CLASS 


HOT AND 


ath and Breakfast, 
Te ‘lephone (2 


lines): 


SERS RR A ETN Ae 
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measles. Some of them have risen out of the ruck and have 
assumed the status of Little Theatres, and it is to them 
at the moment that one looks for the development and 
consolidation of Scottish drama and for enterprise in intro- 
ducing to Scottish audiences new plays by English, 
American and Continental authors. Prominent among them 
are the Scottish National Players, the Curtain Theatre, and 
thé Glasgow Clarion Players. The S.N.P. arose from 
the ashes of the short-lived pre-War Repertory Theatre 
associated with the name of Alfred Wareing and devoted 
the first flush of its youth to the establishment and fostering 
of a Scottish national dramatic movement on lines reminiscent 
of the Irish. Dramatists like Brandane, Malloch, John 
Ferguson and “ Big Shot” Bridie were cradled by this 
company. The Curtain Theatre, of later birth, is now the 
pioneering vehicle for the presentation of plays in the Scottish 
vernacular. The Glasgow Clarion Players correspond some- 
what to the Left Theatre Group, though their function is 
rather to introduce dramatists like Odets, Elmer Rice and 
the mature O’Neill to Glasgow than to patronise native 
dramatic experiment. 

The ‘“‘also-rans” in the amateur sphere provide the 
field for the S.C.D.A. Festivals. These have two achieve- 
ments to their credit: the raising of the standard of acting 
and production high above the old parlour and church hall 
level, and the creation of a fairly large body of one-act plays 
in the vernacular, among which Joe Corrie’s may be given 
pride of place. But as a contribution to the Theatre, the 
amateur movement in Scotland as a whole is a dissipation of 
effort. It gives too great a scope to Scots individualism. In 
the cities, every street almost has its dramatic club, and every 
club its strutting cock, its broody hen, and its following 
of minor fowls. Some of these do assist the Little Theatre 
movement, but most jog along repeating London’s back 








numbers or Festival certainties, content if they please 

and drag a few lines out of the local Press... The second flight 
of the amateur movement really requires drive and P 

A series of co-operative productions are desirable, even Were 
it only to emulate the remarkable effort of the amatey 
operatic stage in Glasgow, where in the course of the 
few years the Grand Opera Society have performed Berlioz’s 
The Trojans, Beatrice and Benedict and Benvenuto Cellini 
Mozart’s Idomeneo and Smetana’s The Bartered Brig 
and the Barony Musical Association have done Mozart; 
Titus and Gluck’s Iphigenia in Tauris—all under the direction 
of Dr. Erik Chisholm. There may be‘noted here the stage 
productions of the Scottish National Academy of Music, 
which since 1930 have included Purcell’s Dido and Aenea, 
Handel’s Saul and Jephthah, Dibdin’s The Ephesian Matyo 
and Vaughan Williams’s The Shepherds of the Delectaby 
Mountains. 

The reasons that Scottish writers until the day of Barrie 
did not seriously cultivate the dramatic form are of interes 
and importance, but cannot be unravelled here. Whep 
Barrie broke through the barriers it was to dig , 
cavern in the hills above Kirriemuir and people it with 
gnomes and crooked carles. His juniors have not turned 
their backs on the face of Scotland past and present. Ip 
Bridie one feels that a pent-up capacity for drama, ab 
evident in the lives and adventures of Scots in the old Kingdom 
and on the Imperial outposts, is finding an outlet. Bridie’ 
wit is a slippery eel, but in.taking the world for province and 
poking fun at everyone from dictators to microbe hunters 
he exercises a Scots prerogative. And his defiance of rule 
is Scots—though censurable in so far as the whole tribe of 
living Scottish dramatists require tutoring by Ibsen, for 
they cannot build up a play with relentless logic and cannot 
make the present the sounding board of the past. 







THE PROJECTION OF SCOTLAND: Ul. BROADCASTING 


By GEORGE BLAKE 


COTLAND, like Wales, is one of the chronic problems 
of British broadcasting. The vast majority of its 
people are industrialised, and in their taste for broadcast 


fare differ little enough from the industrialised masses of . 


Lancashire or the Black Country, and yet, with the national 
instinct for having the best of both worlds, insist on remaining 
defiantly Scottish. On the fringes are some 137,000 Gaelic- 
speakers, with their own separate culture and their own 
right to be entertained or instructed in their own tongue. 
The Region subdivides again into districts of almost unas- 
sailable individuality—for instance, Buchan of the iron 
coasts, the wind-swept farms, the craggy speech and the 
salty humours ; or Galloway, pastoral, pious, and comfortable. 
There may be to the foreigner some discernible element 
common to the Eyemouth fisherman, the Lanarkshire collier 
and the Skye crofter, but it is certainly not strong enough 
to bring peace of mind to a Director of Programmes. 

It is easier, in fact, to please Greater London’s eight 
millions through one programme than it is to satisfy the 
four millions of this inexorably individualistic and critical 
realm. Therein lies the practical virtue of the alternative 
programme system. Probably no figures are available, 
but one would guess that the majority of Scottish listeners 
devote most of their listening time to what comes over the 
National wavelength. In their own Regional programme 
they are ulso getting copious offerings from across the Border. 
Within any average week of broadcasting time on the two 
programmes the contribution of the B.B.C. staff in Scotland 
fills a minority of hours. 

On the other hand, Scottish Regional programmes are 
more closely packed with regional material than those of, 
say, Midland or West. 
working within the financial limitations necessarily imposed 
by Broadcasting House on its boreal embassies, has wonder- 


One may say that a Scottish staff, ° 





fully well succeeded in expressing the spirit and in 
strengthening the identity of a region that claims to bea 
nation as well. 

It is significant enough that the mere existence of a Scottish 
Region, with vulnerable headquarters in Edinburgh, has 
provided one group of the British peoples with something 
to heave bricks at; for heaving bricks is a good enough 
symptom of reawakened vitality. It is significant enough 
that the critics are most vehement on what is called the 
“entertainment value” of the Scottish programmes, for- 
getting that Scotland hands its Will Fyffes and Houston 
Sisters and Billy Bennetts to London on a plate, as_ they 
say. In the circumstances, no Region can express itself 
in terms of pure entertainment. (We leave that to frivolous 
London and the velleities of John Watt.) A Region’s main 
task is the expression of regional character and culture. 

If we in Scotland launch a big ship, or open an Empire 
Exhibition, that is nothing. Even the English—and the 
Germans and Italians—are pretty good at ships and exhibi- 
tions. The Scottish Orchestra is a good orchestra, but 
it is not better than the B.B.C. Symphony, nor than the 
London Philharmonic. The massed resources of Glasgow 
and Edinburgh cannot supply such a cast of players a 
Mr. Gielgud can at any moment conjure to Portland Place. 
Limitations of studios, staff, equipment and executants 
place the outlying stations at many technical disadvantages. 

Yet even in music the Scottish transmitters have projected 
something unique. That we have a vast, rich body of folk- 
song is a commonplace, but until broadcasting came not 
even Scotland knew how vast and rich it is. Mrs. Kennedy- 
Fraser’s somewhat wilful arrangements of Hebridean song 
‘long ago created a vogue for that yearning sort of lyric, but 
the mere practical need to let Gaelic-speakers cater fot 
Gaelic-speakers on the air has liberated a great corpr’ of 
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‘a: | MANSON’S CHOCOLATES 


aMateyy Rh For. FRIENDS OVERSEAS 

he pag, in sealed air-tight tins—not stocked ;. every order specially hand packed. 

erlior’ (Sizes: 1,2, 3 and 4 lbs. net weight. ) i 
= , For FRIENDS AT HOME 
fo mi in plain or fancy boxes and baskets, with contents made up to suit customers’ own tastes. ; 
rection (From one-half pound up.) 


© stage May we send you our price list, and information about 
our mail order service to any part of the werld? 
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song, gay and comic and sweet and sentimental, that had 
hitherto known no more than local repute or, at the best, 
been confided to the annual Mod of An Comunn Gaidhealach. 
Somebody had the excellent inspiration to broadcast Scottish 
dance-music regularly, and industrial Scotland (while always 
exercising the national talent for denigration) harked quite 
joyfully back to Petronella, the Dashing White Sergeant, and 
the Floo’ers o’ Edinburgh. Pipers who had been content to 
charm military parade grounds and forsaken corners of High- 
land Games parks found themselves playing the most austere 
of pibroch movements to thousands at a time. The willing- 
ness of the “ highbrow” B.B.C. to encourage experiment 
and research sent students to the libraries of country houses, 
so that delicious sessions of ‘“‘ Music from the Scottish Past ” 
have been regular features of Scottish programmes for years. 

Without broadcasting there must have been death in the 
long run for a great body of native music. Now there is, 
at the very least, the prospect of survival for the best. 
About 2,009 people may immediately listen to the Orpheus 
Choir singing in the Queen’s Hall, but the microphone lets 
millions become aware of the fact that a group of Scots— 
from Glasgow of all places!—is rather good at choral 
singing, especially in national songs. Only the B.B.C. 
could make it possible for this generation to assess the 
achievement of such a composer as Hamish MacCunn, of 
whose compositions not one has ever been recorded for the 
gramophone. 

The awakening of popular interest in community drama 
is one of the contemporary Scottish phenomena, and in this 
the part of the B.B.C. has been a big one. Through the 
accident of personnel Scottish Region has a strong bias 
towards the theatre ; it is lucky to possess a first-rate producer 
in Gordon Gildard. ‘‘ James Bridie” does not hesitate to 
entrust his plays to that care; it has been the means of 
releasing a copious stream of native talent. Indeed, if there 
is ever a Scottish National Theatre, it will not be built and 
maintained without B.B.C. co-operation. On the whole, 
however, the most characteristic, successful and popular of 


= 


our dramatic exports have perhaps been reconstructions of 
history, produced with all the resources of studio tech. 
nique—pieces like The Trial of Madeleine Smith, based on 
the verbatim report of that sensational affair, like The March 
of the ’45, or like H.L.I., the dramatised Versign of a fing 
regimental history. In such things the native joy in the 
romantic—and the picturesque macabre—has been quite 
brilliantly expressed. 

It is. this theatrical instinct which can give a broadcast of 
actuality from Scotland an unexpected dash of colour, For 
so many of our national commonplaces are theatrical in 
their own character—the Highland Games, festivals like the 
Common Ridings of the Border towns, oddities like a midnight 
bowling match at Thurso. This field is being cultivate 
more and more carefully, and the coming of the broad. 
casting van must lead to still more interesting discoveries 
The movement had a recent climax in a series of direct 
broadcasts from “ The Scottish Country,” in which typical 
men and women of selected districts in the West and North 
told of their daily lives, their difficulties and satisfactions, jg 
a purely documentary way (if with some charming techniql 
lapses), and showed, by the way, as Mr. H. E. Bates hand. 
somely acknowledged in these columns, how beautifully the 
English speech can sound on the lips of Scottish country. 
dwellers. 

These programmes went out to England—and drew corre. 
spondence that ranged from fantastic praise to requests for 
summer accommodation and for domestic help! They per. 
fectly represented, within the technical limitations, the sort of 
contribution to British broadcasting that only Scotland cay 
make. But one is most amused to reflect that the B.B.C’s 
examination of the national life has revealed to Scotland’s 
own industrial population much that it never knew before 
about its own country, much that it could not learn from 
Burns or Sir Harry Lauder, and much that only broadcasting 
could have taught it. The Corporation which is British 
has undoubtedly done more than any other cultural force to 
foster that sense of racial identity which is peculiarly Scottish, 


THE YOUTH HOSTELS OF SCOTLAND 


By B. H. 


" O help all, but especially young people of limited 

means living and working in industrial and other 
areas, to know, use and appreciate the Scottish countryside— 
particularly by providing simple accommodation for them 
on their travels.” 

Such, in the beginning, was the declared object of the 
Scottish Youth Hostels Association. Now it is possible to 
walk from the Borders via Edinburgh and Perthshire to the 
Cairngorm Mountains or via Ayrshire and Argyllshire to 
the remote north-west and be certain of finding, at nightfall, 
cheap accommodation and good company. 

The gallant band of pioneers who started it all with a 
little hut at Kinlochard in 1929 never dreamed of such a 
result within ten years : 1929—one hostel with eight beds ; 
end of 1937—54 hostels with 2,647 beds, 16,500 members 
and 144,000 bed-nights ! 

There has been a minor revolution. It could almost be 
said that the Association have done in ten years what the 
supporters of the “‘ Access to the Mountains ”’ Bill have failed 
to do in fifty years. Not so very long ago the Highlands were 
as a Closed book to the youth of the cities because of the many 
restrictions and prohibitive hotel charges. Now all is 
changed, and glens, moorlands, hills, the loveliest regions 
of our country are easily accessible. 

I could give a great many instances of this. Here is one. 
Perhaps the most remote mountain in all Britain is the 
lonely Mam Sodhail at the head of Glen Affric. It is far 
distant from all tourists’ routes ; for many many years it was 
practically inaccessible to the wayfarer, forbidden ground, 
centre of a great deer forest, and one could not be certain 


HUMBLE 


of finding accommodation in the fifty miles between Beauly 
and Kintail. One July day two of us reached its summit. 
Shortly afterwards we were joined by climbers who had 
come from other two directions—from a youth hostel and 
on their way to another youth hostel. 

For us it was a tough eight-hour journey through the 
mountains of Kintail to the Youth Hostel by Loch Duich 
That night I realised fully the internationalism of the move- 
ment. The hostel is an old farmhouse by the lochside. 
No other building is near by and the nearest hotel is ten 
miles away. Yet, in that lonely spot, were gathered together 
Scottish, English, Irish and Welsh climbers, trampers and 
cyclists, a young New Zealand school teacher who had 
thrown up her job and was cycling round the world, a German 
couple complete with swastika and all, a fair-haired Dane 
and a lone Austrian. About forty men slept in an aify 
hay loft where the windows were innocent of glass. A 
notice outside one of the rooms read : 


Women’s Dormitory. 
SEOMAR LEAPAIDH A BEAU. 
SCHLAFZIMMER FUR DAMEN. 
CHAMBRE A COUCHER POUR DAMES. 
SLAAPKAMER VIR DAMES, 


Hostel books also show names from America, Canada, 
France, Czechoslovakia, Australia; from indeed, most 
countries of the world. The American Youth Hostels Ass0- 
tion only started a year or two ago. Last summer we had 


many Yankee visitors and all were most enthusiastic about 


our hostels, This year, with the added attraction of the 
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—___Reaptgemencetabammn cites. 
HOLIDAY IN SCOTLAND i 





js the route for scenery—English, 


TRAVEL BY 





THE WEST COAST ROUTE ROUND 
LAND’S END TO GLASGOW 


Arrived at Glasgow the traveller has all forms of transport 
at his disposal, enabling him to enjoy the exquisite beauties 
of the littoral of the Firth of Clyde, as well as the august 
grandeur ot the Highlands and the Western Isles, where 
holiday resorts breathe history and romance. 


TRY A BRITISH COASTING LINER. 


CLYDE SHIPPING COMPANY LTD.., 
140 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 


ae 


ROSATO 


Irish and Scottish. 


PEROT ONO NV 











THIS. SUMMER—SAIL 


TO DUNDEE 


The Gateway to the Scottish Highlands 


Here is a holiday You will 
enjoy—every moment brimful abt 

of change and interest. The set 

ail from London in the 

ss “PERTH,” a modern, a 


finely equipped ship—and then 


asojourn in the beauty spots of central 
Scotland—and of course the Empire 





Exhibition—Carnoustie, Pitlochry, Crieff, 
St. Andrews, Montrose, Kirriemuir (the 
“Theums” of Barrie). Splendid climate 





—the. world’s finest golf 
courses—fishing, boating, hill- 
climbing. 

Inclusive tours--or go as 
you please. 

Braemar 5-day tour £6 10s. ; 


Glencoe 6-day tour £9, or John O’ Groats 
9-day tour £14, 

Send for Illustrated Handbook giving 
full particulars as to how to make the 
most of this summer to Dept. T.N. 


THE DUNDEE, PERTH & LONDON 


SHIPPING CO., 


LT D., 


18 Mincing Lane (Corner of Gt. Tower Street), London, E.C.3. 


£106 
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Sa CoME Nortn 


say Bring pene car 


SAIL DIRECT TO ABERDEEN on an 
A.S.N. ship—a voyage in miniature— 
healthy and tonic, with the added pleasures 
of excellent food and fine accommodation. 


@ ABERDEEN, with its miles of golden sands, is modern 


and offers delightful attractions, forming an interesting 
gateway to the magnificence and beauty of the surrounding 
countryside. Motoring through this scenery is ideal. The 
roads, too, are really first class. 


@ OUR SHIPS are specially equipped for Motor Cars and 


the combined sail and tour forms a wonderful holiday trip. 


BOOK A BERTH NOW. 


Private motor cars if accompanied in person are charged 
at reduced rates both to and from London and Aberdeen. 


NOTICE TO PASSENGERS. 
The Company’s Steam Tender “Ich-Dien” conveys 
passengers on arrival to Westminster Pier, Thames 
Embankment; she leaves that pier with passengers one 
hour before advertised sailing times from Limehouse. 


Ask any Tourist Agency or write to-day for leaflet *O”~ 
and full particulars of fares and Allied Holiday Tours; 
post free from— 


ABERDEEN STEAM NAVIGATION CO., LTD., 


ABERDEEN WHARF, LIMEHOUSE, E.14, 
(Phones: East 2451—3 lines). 
PITT & SCOTT, LTD., 1/3 St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C. j 
(‘Phone : City 6394). 
GEO. W. WHEATLEY & CO., LTD., 10/12 Heddon 
Street, Regent Street, W.1. ‘Phone: Regent 5234 




















PLAN for SCOTLAND 
by THOMAS BURNS 

Preface by the RT. HON. C. R. ATTLEE, M.P. | 

Issued by the London Scets Self-government Committee. 
2 Editions Already Sold Out. 


“Plan fot ae contains more facts.on the social and | 
economic ¢ nditions of Scotland than ary other publication, and ! 
is brimful of ideas for improvement. ' 
. , ' 
P. J. Dottan in Daily Herald. 
: a \ 
‘The most comprehensive scheme of Scottish Home Rule ever | 
Seva l.’"—Observer. 
“Never before have the grim facts been so startlingly set forth.” 
—Glasgow Evening News 
“AS long and terrible indictment.’’—HAnnen SWAFFER. 
“Mr. Burns makes his case with excellent effect.’—New Stat 


Price 6d. (post free 8d.) from 
MACL. AREN NS, 268 ARGYL E STREET, GLASGOW. 
















heating. 


AVIEMORE 
STRATHSPEY 
INVERNESS-SHIRE 


H. and C. water in 


every bedroom. Central 
Quotations for suites of 
rooms and private baths on application. 

The Hotel is situated in its own grounds of 
thirty acres on the main North Road to Inverness. 
Terms include Golt, Fishing 


(on the Hotel lochs), 


Tennis, ete. Fishing is also available on lochs in 


the district. 


Apply for oklet and particulars to 


IAN JACK, Manager. 














. & A. K. JOHNSTON'S 


GAZETTEER of SCOTLAND 


The Gazetteer of Scotland provides up-to-date 
information which is essential to all who haye 
professional or business connections in Scotland, or 


are otherwise interested in the country. Besides 


t 


hose details which normally appear in a Gazetteer, 


it gives valuable particulars of transport facilities, 
electric power, etc. A useful Reference Map of 
Scotland is included. 


Price Ten Shillings and Sixpence Net. 


DETAILED PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION TO 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON LIMITED, EDINA WORKS, EDINBURGH 








~~ LOCH AWE 


(ARGYLLSHIRE) 


LOCH AWE HOTEL 


EAUTIFUL 
situation in 
Private Grounds over 


looking Loch Awe 





and Kilchurn Castle 


and Ben Lui. 












H. and ei in bed 








rooms. 













Fishing, golf, moun- 
taineering, tennis. 









3rochure and Tariff 








on application. 
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Empire Exhibition they will come in hundreds instead of 
dozens. Beyond all doubt it is the cheapest way of seeing 
*this country. Nor do they confine themselves to Britain, for 
there are youth hostels all over Europe and unconditional 
reciprocity between all the National Associations. One 
American youth cycled for seven weeks through fourteen 
countries in Europe, and his total expenditure was £4. 

At all hostels in Scotland the services are uniform—three 
blankets and a bed and facilities to cook your own meals. 
That means free coal, oil and wood, the use of cooking 
utensils and a big stove all for 1s. a night and a yearly subscrip- 
tion of 2s. 6d. if under 21, and §s. if over that age. All have 
accommodation for both sexes. ‘Though the services are 
uniform scarce two hostels are alike. Some are specially 
designed wooden buildings adapted to their situation, the 
usual arrangement being a.large common room in the centre 
with men and women’s dorinitories on either side. Such are 
the hostels at Inverbeg on Loch Lomondside, in Glen Loin, 
at Brig o’ Turk in the heart of the Trossachs, at Clova near 
Kirriemuir (Barrie’s immortal Thrums), and at Aviemore, 
gateway to the Cairngorms. 

At Ardgartan on Loch Long the hostel is a former mansion 
house, at Loch Ossian a converted boathouse, at Birnam on 
the Great North Road a former school, at Dunblane a one- 
time sanatorium, at Fort Augustus and Auchnashellach 
converted forestry huts, at Buntait, Sheildaig, Inveralligin 
and other places the hostels have been adapted from cottages. 
Dalquharran Castle is an immense place, a former stronghold 
of the Kennedys, while Hoddam Castle on the Borders is the 
most magnificent hostel in all the world. A party of Americans 
who visited it last year weve tremendously impressed and 
wanted to take home parts of it as souvenirs ! 

Ninety per cent. of the workers in this great movement 
are voluntary. Each district has complete charge of its own 
hostels. Thus Glasgow looks after the hostels of the Loch 
Lomond-Trossachs group, Ayr the hostels of the south-west, 











AN UNIQUE SCOTTISH 
TRILOGY 


“ The lure of their exquisite and generous illustrations, coupled 
with their informative text, makes these books irresistible.” 


Each volume Demy 8vo (9 x 54 ins.), Cloth. Price 7/6 net 
each (postage 6d. extra), or the set of 3 for £1.3.3, post free. 


THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND 


By HucGH QUIGLEY 
Illustrated from Photographs by RoBERT M. ADAM 


Containing 120 Superb Views of Mountains, Glens, Rivers, 
Fresh-Water and Salt-Water Lochs, Islands, Villages, and of 
Highland Life and Highland People, with full descriptive Text 
and a Frontispiece in Colour. 


THE HEART OF SCOTLAND 


An Account of the Land and its People 
By GeEorGE BLAKE 
With a Foreword by Eric LINKLATER 


Containing 128 pages of Text and 120 superb Photegraphic 
I}lustrations, with a Colour Frontispiece. This new work 
provides the most ‘important analysis of Scottish life and 
character produced in recent times. It depicts the Scottish 
Scene in all its aspects, from the majestic and windswept soli- 
tudes of Wester Ross to the teeming life of East-end Glasgow. 


THE FACE OF SCOTLAND 


A Pictorial Review of its Scenery 
By Harry BaTsForD and CHARLES FRY 
With a Forewerd by JOHN BUCHAN 
(Lord ‘l weedsmuir) 


Containing 128 pages of Text and 115 fine Photographie Illus- 
trations, a Coloured Frontispiece, 4 Maps and 21 Pen Drawings 


| B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., 
| 15 North Audley Street, London. 
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Edinburgh the Border group, Aberdeen the hostels around 
the Cairngorm Mountains, while a special committee 
the Edinburgh headquarters ‘looks after the hostels Of the 
north-west and Skye. oy 

Each district vies with the other as regards membershj 
bed-nights, and the opening of new hostels, and each bat 
own Finance, Propaganda, Exploration, Building, Complain, 
sub-committees. Each district committee, together with other 
organisations, sends delegates to the Executive Council Which 
directs the policy of the Association. 

If a district committee wants any special work done, a ney 
path made, shelves fitted, or any similar job, it has only to 
issue an appeal and volunteers will come forward to man th 
work parties or skilled workers will offer to do the particulg 
job desired. 

For thousands now there is no worry at holiday tim:: 
the hostels get the first vote. There is always a new region 
to explore, new hills to climb. There is no age limit. Grey 
hairs will often be seen round hostel stoves. Family parti 
have started, parents, it may be, on the tandem, and a chili 
in the sidecar. I met such a party at Wanlockhead amon 
the Lowther Hills. They were on their way to the south 
of England and intended to spend each night at a hostel, 
For the three of them the holiday need cost no more tha 
ten shillings a day. 

Another result of the hostel movement is the tremendoy 
increase in rock and snow climbing within the last few year, 
Mountaineering in Scotland is now much more democratic 
than of old. Some hostels become climbing huts and piles 
of ropes and ice axes can be seen. 

Altogether it is the finest movement which has come to 
Scotland in our time. For long we heard of schemes fo 
National Parks in Scotland, then in 1936 actual landowners 
(The Forestry Commission of Scotland) threw open to lovers 
of the out-of-doors fifty square miles of their forest lands 
in Argyllshire. I like to think that the project came into 
being because the Commissioners saw that the facilities they 
had already granted to S.Y.H.A. members had not been 
abused, and that they realised that Youth could respect and 
preserve the amenities of the countryside. In the. second 
year there were 10,250 person-nights at the camping 
sites and 10,169 bed-nights at the youth hostels within 
the area. 

Many organisations co-operated in the scheme, and th 
coimmittee in charge have just expressed the opinion thi 
the obvious success of this experiment in Argyll, the first 
of its kind in Britain, indicated that National Forest Park 
might play an important part in the national campaign fot 
physical fitness, and they advocated that similar schemes be 
introduced wherever the Forestry Commission have suitable 
areas available. 

The Youth Hostels movement in Scotland has done nothing 
but good. It is already an accepted part of the scheme of 
things. There will be more and more hostels in the future 
and to a greater extent than ever the youth of the cities and 
of other countries will get to know the beauties of the Scottish 
countryside. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


“THE SPECTATOR,’ May 5TH, 1838 
SCOTLAND 

The agitation on the subject of Negro Apprenticeship is begut 
again in good earnest. The Glasgow petition, on Wednesday 
evening last, had been subscribed by no fewer than 70,336 names 
56,816 men and 18,520 women! In the other large towns, tht 
demonstration of public feeling is equally strong. We are 
to find that Aberdeen has not been backward on the occasion. ‘ 
most numerous and respectable meeting was held on Wednesday 
evening. The speakers acquitted themselves admirably ; -giving ® 
full and faithful expression to what we believe to be the rm 
sentiments of a great majority of our fellow citizens. Prinapa 
Dewar’s speech was eloquent and impressive in a high degree 
We have no doubt that the petition will be numerously sign 
The one which was sent a few wecks ago, obtained in two das 
3,800 signatures. If the same zeal in the good work exist here 
that is exhibited in the West, our petition should be subscribed 
by upwards of 20,000 individuals. Mr. Bannerman is to be aga 
intrusted with the petition. ” 
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a TOUR TO— The AGA Cooker saves 
1¢ out ag (dig shy p Tadad yin ™ more than if costs 
host, £97.18.5 First Class £67.13.7 Second Class | | 




















































ore than Other South African Ports on application | SIMPLE ARITHMETIC. For and your cocker will pay for 
| example, the Standard Domestic itself in a very short time. 
Reduced Return Summer Fares to Aga (Model 47/10) illustrated Considered as an_ investment 
nendous MADEIRA (weekly sailings) £10 to £20 above is guaranteed not to the Aga is a gilt edged security 
W years, according to class and vessel "| consume more than 2 tons of yielding dividends which can 
mocratic CANARY ISLANDS (fortnightly) £15 Ist Class | coke a year, burning day and hardly be equalled. From £50 
: £10 Tourist Class night. That means there is a or by Hire Purchase over 1, 2, 

nd piles guaranteed saving on your fuel bill 3, or 4 years. 

BELGIUM, HOLLAND and GERMANY 
come to Cruises from London sailing every four weeks 41 THIS THERMOSTAT keeps the 
m f 11-12 days a6 a4 12 Guineas... . First Class ovens and hotplates always ready 
eS lot day and night at their right 
downers UN 10 N = CA ST L £ Li he E temperatures. The oven moisture 
0 loves We fr flders to: Head Office: 3 Fenchurch St.,E.C3, Te ndbaedt tintee ware 
t lands Wese End Agency: 125 Pall Hall S.W.1 or Agents at all. The Aga is # Soolprool 
me into scientific instrument designed by a 
. Physicist who won the Nobel Prize. 
- they were The vital fire parts are made of 
at been chrome steel alloy for long life. 
ect and 
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MEALS CAN BE KEPT WAITING 


indefinitely in this oven inwhich you 
‘an also simmer casseroles, soups, 
sauces, etc., without attention — 
even overnight. In the roasting and 
baking oven meat can be left to 


second 


amping 
within 


ind the cook without basting and without 
yn that regulating the heat. A considerable 
number of saucepans can cook onthe 


he first 


imple hot plate area ontop. TheAga 








t Parks boils 2 pints of water in 2 minutes. 

ign for THE AGA GRILLER sriils like 

mes be charcoal. Deep ridges a = 

| } % 

ee | intense heat from below, sealing the 

uitable meat r apidly and burning itslightly 

to give it the authentic grill flavour. 

othing Good cor KING is easv on an Aga, and 

f you can cook quickly or slowly. It is 

“me 0 nly necessary to fuel and riddle the 

future fire twice a day and the cooker is 
: ready for immediate use. 

es and ' = 
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AGA COOKERS 


BRITISH MADE THROUGHOUT 


When you plan your stay at a Trust House, 
you've done everything in advance to ensure | 





. : (The word Aga ts the registered trade mark of {ga tteat Ltd.) 

4 good holiday. From this centre you can explore SAB Ao SRE 

SG so wide, take func or tea at anoner Hoel | gst Coupon NOW | 

ae d wide, take lunch or tea at another Hotel | POS oupon ! Please send me free, without obliga | 

ames “ag all on inclusive pension terms @ Trust House '! AGA HEAT LIMITED, iti, Makati | 

ay guide with full information and map sent free— Proprietors : Allied Ironfi Ltd.) 
. 4 (froprietors : lied Tronfounders 

e gl 20 NORTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1- | AGA COOKERS & WATER HEATERS | 


on, A write Trust Houses Ltd., Publicity Manager, 81a, 
nesday Piccadilly, London, W.t. 


Telephone: Mayfair 6/31. j 








ving 4 P s 
re real Wi . {yaaa — -| 
i terever you go—stop ata Hf gumnnes | 


TRUST HOUSE 
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THE MAY MAGAZINES 


Lorp Ponsonsy is given first place in the Nineteenth Century 
for an article on ‘‘ The Present Outlook,” arguing that peace 
may be secured by negotiation and that “the piling up of 
arms in itself becomes a cause of war.” Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
recent address on “‘ The Poison of History ” is printed in full, 
thus revealing its extravagance. Mr. J. P. Collins denounces 
** The Cult of the Hyena,” by which he means the unwarrant- 
able readiness of some newspapers—surely a small minority— 
to pry into private persons’ affairs. Under the title of “‘ The 
Things that are not Caesar’s’ Mr. Douglas Jerrold tries, in 
reply to Mr. Voigt, to distinguish between the German and the 
Russian persecutions of Christians; he is evidently ill 
acquainted with the actual situation in Germany. Commen- 
datore Villari writes on ‘‘ British-Italian Friendship Restored ”’ 
‘but significantly glosses over the Spanish problem. 

In the Contemporary Sir Charles Hobhouse surveys “‘ The 
International Situation ’’ and laments our failure to “ state a 
bold policy with firmness and adhere to it,” thus terrifying 
**yainglorious dictators.” Professor Seton-Watson discusses 
the position of Czechoslovakia and observes that a compromise 
‘between the Czechs and the Germans, who are in no sense 
oppressed, could be reached “if Berlin really desires peace.” 
Mr. G. E. R. Gedye, the Austrian corréspondent who was 
expelled from Vienna by the Nazis, writes with excusable 
bitterness on ‘‘ Austria—the Curtain Falls.” He blames 
Dollfuss for suppressing: the Social Democrats and thus fatally 
weakening the anti-Nazi forces, and he. regrets our official 
indifference to Nazi.aggression. Miss Muriel Kent’s account 
of * Smallholders in Belgium and England ” is instructive and 
on the whole encouraging. ve 
' In the National Review Sir Herbert Bryan, under the heading 
‘of * Who Keepeth his Goods in Peace ? ” would repudiate the 
Covenant and impose National Service for defence. © His 
attack on the Government for neglecting food reserves is now 
seen to be unjustified. ‘‘ Anglo~American ”’. usefully shows 
that “‘ America’s Two Voices ” on foreign policy—the one of 
the administration and the other of the isolationists in Congress 
—are at least equally potent, though we tend to underestimate 
the. Congress men. 

In the London Mercury Mr. D. S. MacColl reaffirms his 
conviction, regarding ‘‘ The Hugh Lane ‘Affair,”’ that London, 
dnd not Dublin, fulfilled the conditions of Lane’s bequest of 
the thirty-nine modern French pictures. He would, however, 
have us give them to Dublin as an act of grace. Mr. Stephen 
Spender, regretting “‘ Salzburg Nazified,” takes comfort in 
the thought that we can now have the Mozart festival in England 
or at Versailles. 

The Geographical Magazine celebrates the opening of 
Glasgow’s Empire Exhibition by devoting most of its text and 
its excellent pictures to Scotland. Mr. Jocelyn Gibb, himself 
the owner of a Highland sheep-farm, writes with practical good 
sense about “The Problem of the Highlands,” and Lord 
Horne retells the story of Glasgow’s rapid growth, based on 
her courageous efforts to deepen the Clyde and create a great 
port far up the river where it was once only three feet at high 
tide. 

Blackwood’s prints an article by Major C. S. Jarvis that no 
bird-lover should miss on ‘‘ The Halfway Halt of the Migrants ”’ 
—the birds flying between Northern Europe and Central 
Africa who in autumn and early spring rest on the Mediter- 
ranean coast and who used to delight in the author’s garden at 
El Arish. Mr. Bernard Fergusson recalls his experiences with 
his regiment in Palestine last year, and there is a good story of 
the sea by “* Shalimar.” 

In the Cornhill Mrs. Laura M. Ragg describes the pre-War 
experiences of “ A Trio of Musicians,”’ the Eissler sisters from 
Moravia who were favoured by Queen Victoria and the Court. 
Mrs. Ragg is surely wrong in saying that ‘‘ Victorian England 
was far more music-loving than is the England of today.” 
Miss Pamela Hinkson contributes an interesting memoir of 
the late Lady Wemyss. 

In Chambers’s Journal Mr. S. P. B. Mais amusingly describes 
the work of “The Microphone at Large.’’—the travelling 
transmission set with which he has been broadcasting from 
various remote country districts, with the help of local volun- 
teers. Mr. E. R. Yarham’s well-informed ‘‘ Story of the 
Fairbridge Farm Schools ” is of special interest now that this 
great enterprise has been extended to British Columbia and 
New South Wales, and may perhaps be developed in Southern 
Rhodesia. 

The time-honoured belief that the Reformed Parliament of 
1833 was fundamentally different from its predecessors in its 
personnel is challenged by Mr. S. F. Woolley in the English 
Historical Review. WHis careful analysis of the returns shows 
that members of the mercantile class were indeed fewer than 
in the Parliament of 1831. 
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Photography 


AVOIDING MISTAKES 


By W. R. AYLING 


IN my previous articles on photography, I think ] hay 
shown that most mistakes made by the amateur can be : 
vented by a little experience and thought. Most faulty eg 
ures can be traced back by the photographer himself to, 
definite cause, and it is worth while to hold a miniature coun 
of inquiry on such faulty films, because the “ findings ” yiy 
be remembered and the mistake avoided in. future. 

Before taking any picture, spare the time to-check these 
points: exposure (shutter setting), aperture (size of open; 
to the lens), focus (indicated by a scale in feet or yards), number 
of film (have you wound on the film? This applies Only to cameras 
which need separate winding). If-these points 4re ‘cap 
checked before each exposure is made, and the camera ig helj 
steadily during the actual period of-exposure, a good pictup 
must result, at least as far as the technique of Photography ix 
concerned, Pictorially it may be good, bad or indifferen, 
but for quality of negative it should be right. ; 

I am frequently asked by friends why it is necessary to 
buy a carnera having so many features which require sepanp 
adjustment, when the simple box camera will give a dey 
picture with the minimum of effort and thought on the par 
of the user. In order to multiply four by four, you do ny 
need a slide-rule, yet almost everybody recognises that th 
slide-rule is a most useful and time-saving calculating machin, 
The answer is much the same in photography. The simp) 
box camera cannot be equalled if you are content to photogriph 
only under-ideal conditions. of light, at'a predetermined distang 
from the object, and withvall the limitations which the simples 
type of apparatus imposes. For pictures on dull days and fr 
the near portrayal ‘of flowers and other objects a more compl: 
cated camera is essential. With the modern small canien 
almost every’ type of photography can be’ undertaken,~an 
with care and practice some very beautiful results may 
obtained. - Lae 

Assuming that the technical requirements of photography 
have been met and mastered, there remains the artistic sid 
which allows the photographer free play for the imagination 
Many of the famous exhibitors visit a spot repeatedly;-inorde 
to note the effect of light and shade on: buildings, trees’of Othe 
objects. which will go to make the picture. Composition i 
most difficult to. those who have no inherent sense of pictur: 
building. Architects and artists have this sense of composition 
deeply ingrained in their being, otherwise they would not k 
so engaged, but to me and to many others this is the hardest 
part of photography. ‘Those who are so placed must endeavour 
to supply the deficiency by careful thought. Care in seléctty 
the background, careful grouping of the main objects, anda 
study of light and shade are needed. - A piece of blue celf 
or glass, through which the picture is viewed, will reduce dl 
colours to a monochrome, very dull in gerieral appearance apd 
providing a better indication of the actual result than does the 
scene with its bright colours. A device such as this serves 
eliminate false impressions of what the photograph will show. 
Photography might be termed “‘ drawing with light,”’ and om 
must become accustomed to the absence of colour (except, f 
course, in colour-photography). It is always safe to compos 
on the basis of a triangle, circle, square or other geometrical 
figure. Even an arc might be followed as the theme-line for 
figure study. In grouping figures or objects, care must b 
exercised that there is one dominating figure and not a mult 
tude of objects fighting for the prime position. 

One main object, with others suitably placed but subserviett 
to the first, often forms a good picture. The paintings of the 
old masters offer us fine instructions in composition, if we cat 
to study them. The best time to build the picture is whe 
the exposure is made, and no amount of after work will com 
pensate for faulty composition. The natural camouflage of 
animals often accounts for the disappointing results experienc! 
when photographs of one’s pets are made and, to a somewhtt 
lesser degree, all foreground objects may tend to merge i 
the background, especially if the lens is used at a small apertut 
(f/11 or thereabouts). The use of the blue-coloured gi 
viewer will help in this -direction. 

Next month I propose to discuss light-filters, their effet! 
and where they should be used. - 3 
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an“ 


unique 
features for 
really good 
pictures 


The Brilliant V.6 is an 
inexpensive camera that 
) offers you luxury features. 
It shows you the picture 
crystal-clear and almost 
full-size in the hooded 


finder and it also has a 


& 
a 
sports-finder that lets you 
take pictures at eye-level. It gives you twelve pictures 
2}” square on standard 8-exposure 33” X 23” film. 
It has an automatic brake that stops you from over- 
winding the film. It has a hold-all built into the almost 
unbreakable body to carry light filters, etc——and above 
all it’s built by Voigtlander, which means its lens and 
shutter equipment is excellent and its construction is 
a 
a 


TVIILdO *M 
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flawless. See it at your dealers or write below for details. 


29 N15 


THE BRILLIANT V.6 


Six models ranging from £3.12.6 with F/7.7 Voigtar 
lens to £9. with a_F/3.5 Voigtar lens in Compur- 
Rapid shutter. 





SCHERING LTD. (Voigtlander Oept. 17), 
Ww.C.1 





185/192 High Holborn, London, 
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HERE is no substitute for the 
security of home—but home is 
a word shorn of its full meaning 
when its owner is an absent landlord. 
The Englishman’s house is only his 
because in 


castle if he owns it, 


ownership is the only real security. 


Own your own home with the help of 


ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST 


BUILDING SOCLETY 
Managing Director: Sir Harold Bellman 


The Abbey Road service is courteous and 
generous, speedy and 4fficient. Assets 
exceed {50,000,000 








ABBEY HOUSE : BAKER ST. : LONDON ° N.W.1 
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Its compactness—its precision and its comprehensiveness combine 
to give you modern photography at its best. Leica was the first 
miniature camera, and since its inception it has given the miniaturist 
many improvements. The use of inexpensive standard cine film— 
the coupling between shutter and film wind to avoid double 
£xposures—interchangeable lenses, these were all Leica innovations. 
The Leica was the first camera to incorporate automatic focusing 
by coupling the adjustment of a 
whole series of interchangeable 
lenses to a range finder, ensuring 
erfect focusing at all distances. 
he first miniature camera to 
possess a focal plane shutter giving 
instantaneous exposures from 
1/1000th second to a full second. 
Write for the booklet “Leica, the 
eamera of modern times’’, or see a Leica 
a your dealer's. A demonstration will 
show you many more of its fine features 
than we have room. to. mention here. 
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HARROGATE 


TO LOSE YOUR AILMENTS 
OR FIND YOUR PLEASURES 
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IT’S QUICKER BY RAIL 
CHEAP MONTHLY RETURNS ANY TRAIN ANY DAY 


GUIDE OR CURE BOOK FREE 
M. Wilshere, Information Bureau, Harrogate, or any L.N.E.R. Agency 
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What is this 
Candid 
Photography ? 


—as they call it, rather 
misleadingly, in America. 



















We cannot afford the advertising space to do justice here 
to the answer to our question. Instead, we suggest you 
allow us to send you a selection of our literature, in 
which the whole subject is covered in a most seductive 
fashion. 
We are Great Britain’s leading LEICA firm, and the only 
people selling exclusively Miniature Cameras and develop- 
ing solely miniature films. 

THE MINIATURE 


R. G. LEWIS, CAMERA SPECIALIST, 
202 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. I. 


Telephone: HOLborn 4780. 
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MOTORING 


On Scottish Roads 

Motor touring in Scotland is unlike the same adventure 
anywhere else. Apart from the expected differences in 
roads, manners, customs and scenery you, have two vital 
distinguishing points. Scotland has very few roads compared 
with any European country west of Hungary, and although 
her newly rebuilt highways: are for the most part excellent 
of their kind and uncompromisingly direct in their service 
between North and: South there «are comparatively few 
links. You drive between Edinburgh to Inverness or 
Glasgow and Fort William on‘ highways that might have 
been designed for the’ Berlin-Rome axis, but you do not 
easily connect up with these or the east coast. Exploring 
the western glens and the far north means a good deal of 
circumnavigation. 


Many Compasses 

That is one difference between Scotland and other countries 
and I for one count it-as-an immense advantage. Not being 
able to go straight to a place on the map, being obliged to 
fetch several compasses, to go back, to go round, all that 
lends real zest to the eventual arrival. I am the last in 
the world to say anything in favour of having to embark 
on ferries like that at Ballachulish (and I can remember 
when they rowed you across in a sort of punt, with two 
planks athwart it to carry the car and you knew real fear) 
and I omit them from the list of Scotland’s charms, but 
the mere fact that it is difficult to get to places is a real if 
not at the time an obvious joy. It seems to double the 
size of the country. 

The other difference is that by far the best time for taking 
a car there is now. It can be colder than seems possible, 
just as it can suddenly provide you with a luxuriant summer 
in May, but the sun shines more often and more regularly 
than any time except perhaps September, and_ until June 
the roads are fairly free; the roads and the hotels. It is 
well to remember that Scotland has her admirers in as 
great a number overseas as at home and that in July and 
August there may be nothing but the car between you and 
her stony ground for a night’s lodging. 


Three Scottish Cars of Yesterday ; 

It seems strange that at the Glasgow show one of the 
leading engineering people ‘in the world should not be 
displaying a motor-car, that, in fact, they have’only built 
three in about forty years and allowed two of them to 
disappear. The Arrol-Johnston was the first, if I remember 
aright, the Argyll the second. The Argyll, at least in its 
earlier form, was not strictly speaking an all-Scottish car, 
the engine being an Aster, a French unit which was put 
into the Clément and Gladiator machines when Edward VII 
reigned. It was an excellent car, lively and reliable, with 
no more than the faults of its age. 


The Dog-Cart 

The first Arrol-Johnston was a dog-cart, an extraordinary 
machine (using the word in both the Scottish and engineering 
senses) in which you sat back to back, with the engine 
where you would not expect to find it, an enormous clearance 
and two solid-tyred back wheels the size of ordinary horse- 
carriage wheels. You steered it with a tiller, and I believe 
in the country of its origin it was regarded with a good 
deal of affection. It was a monument of grim respectability 
which roused only the profane Sassenach to ribaldry. 


The Taxi 

Later on, of course, it came South and took on a more 
usual appearance. Before the War it distinguished itself 
in 11.9 form for speed and life and Scots endurance. . After 
the War it made, I think, a single appearance as a “ Victory ” 
model, with rather dashing lines and some taking features. 
It passed away about sixteen years ago—but I am open to 
correction. The third Scottish car still exists, mainly in 





taxi-form, the Beardmore, a great engineering name I 
never saw it as a private car. : 


Loch Linnhe 
To remark that the view southward over Loch Lj 

from the Oban-Ballachulish road, is the loveliest in gj 
Scotland is, I imagine, to ask for it. To the foreigner no 
less than to the native nearly every comely place beyond 
the Border is, at one time Or another, the loveliest of them 
all, yet I hold very strongly to my conviction that, given 
the right sort of weather and the right evening hour, no: 
Scotland nor any accessible corner of the British Isles has- 
anything fit to compare with that enchanted arm of the 
northern seas. 


A Seascape 

The last time I went up that way was at sunset in June, 
the end of some sixteen hours of unclouded sunshine, the 
beginning of that starry twilight which passes for night ip 
those latitudes, and everything was exactly right—air, sky, 
sea—for the painting of that perfect seascape. You look 
down the loch towards Mull, with Lismore in the fore. 
ground, a blue-grey shape against the gold and green and 
purple the eastern sky reflects upon the sea, and you find 
it very difficult to believe in it. Every minute the colouy 
change, the blue~of the hills on either side -grows deeper, 
the perspective shifts as-the shadows melt into the dusk, 
and in twenty minutes you see not one Linnhe but a score, * 


Carter Bar 

It is rather odd, when you come to think of it, that g 
much of the main roads to Scotland should be so dull. Which. 
ever road you take, except the western one by Worcester 
and Chester, you have at least 250 miles of comparative 
tedium before you get in, but once you have the border in 
sight there is no lack of contrast. The greatest example of. 
this is Carter Bar, the actual frontier between the two countries 
on the Cheviot Hills, 1,370 feet above the sea. There are halfa 
dozen higher points. than this, of course, but none witha 
more splendid outlook. You climb up the unending slope out 
of Corbridge past Otterburn, up the valley of the Rede 
and across what must be the emptiest stretch of Great 
Britain, climbing, always climbing, and when you come to 
the actual top, with a drop in front and behind, half your 
car in England, half in Scotland, you look over a panorama 
of rolling hills that more than contents you. Carter Bar 
is unique. 
A New Sort of Sparking Plug 

I have been asked to try the K.L.G. plug, with th 
“corundite” insulator, and give my experiences with it 
The stuff is a compound of crystals of corundum which 
is, the makers say, a ruby in disguise. If it were red, it 
would be a ruby. The main claims for it are immense 
strength and ability to resist damage ; high thermal conduc- 
tivity, with means rapid cooling ; and a coefficient of expansion 
of a kind that insures gastightness. I don’t know howl 
am to verify all these outside a laboratory; as the engine of 
my car does not readily burn plugs and I am usually carefil 
not to expose them to wilful damage, but in so far as I cam 
check the gastightness and the decrease of wear that ought 
logically to follow upon these advantages, I shall do my 
best. I shall begin by checking the gaps at regular intervals, 
and by watching for any oiling-up tendency or the revers, 
any difference in starting from cold, and so on. All vey 


_ amateurish, but as much as the owner-driver ever dos 


for himself. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motorm 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanith 
by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payallt 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No ade 
can -be given on the purchase, sale or exchange-of. used cath 
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EVERY SATURDAY 


L’EUROPE 
NOUVELLE 


EDITOR : 
PERTINAX 


“by far the best French political 
weekly.” (The Manchester Guardian) 





ITS ARTICLES, CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS AND 


** ECHOES, ‘EVERY WEEK GIVE A 


COMPLETE PICTURE OF FRENCH 
AND INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: I year: 19s. 
” ” 6 months: IIs. 
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= Lhe Greatest New Translation é 
e since the Authorised Version §% 


THE 3 










NOTABLE NUMBERS 


PLAYER'S 
No. 3 are 
supplied 
either plain 
or cork. 
tipped so ask 
for which 
you prefer, 


' 20 FoR 1/4 50.For 3/ 50 TINS (plain only) 3/4 
37.46.93) 





THE JEWS HOUSE, No, ¢ STEEP HILL, LINCOLN—This ancient 
house, which dates back fo Norman times, was built about 1100, 
and-is said to be one of the oldest inhabited houses in England. 
The slow maturing process of time plays ifs part in the 
production of that other notable number—Player’s No. 3. 
Mellowness, distinction of aroma, flavour, and liner 
quality in the tobacco—these are the reasons why 
No. 3 is such a notable smoke. / 


PLAYER'S 


NUMBER 


EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 
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THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
GOREE, WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2, OR AGENTS 





& HEALTH 
SPECIAL TOURS } 
ORDUNA 12 MAY 
OROPESA 28 MAY 
REINA del PACIFICO 18 JUNE 
Popular fares, including hotel ANA 
































Will you kindly “ Listen in”? 
The Lord Bishop of Bristol 


will broadcast an appeal, London Regicnal programme, Sunday 
next, May 8th, at 8.45 p.m., on behalf of our 6 Homes, which 
maintain 300 boys from all parts of the country (between the 
critical ages of 14 and 18) earning insufficient wages for their 
self-support. 

Since the Homes were founded, 68 years ago, over 22,000 boys, 
handicapped by parental or other difficulties, have been given 
an opportunity in life. 


£3,000 is needed to overtake dilapidation of the buildings. 
We can delay no longer if the Homes are to be preserved. 


The work of the Homes is dependent. upon voluntary financial 
Mpport. Please respond generously and soon to the urgency of 


the need. 


Homes for Working Boys 


in London £....) 


Hon. Treasurer: 
The Re. Hon. SIR THOMAS INSKIP, €.B.E., K.C., MP. 
Secretary: Captain R. G., ASH-MOODY. 
Office: 12 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Regd. Trade Mark 





FOR ALL SHADES 
OF HAIR. 

IT PROMOTES THE 

GROWTH, GIVES 

LIFE AND LUSTRE, 

AND LONG DELAYS 
BALDNESS. 


3/6, 7/- and 10/6 
from Chemists, Stores & Hairdressers. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON THE HAIR&. 
A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 


22 Laystali St., Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C.1. 
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“FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


HavinG taken the Budget hurdle so gracefully, markets are 


now a little disappointing. It.is as though investors were — 


willing enough to demonstrate their fortitude but equally 


willing to allow.anybody else who might be so minded to 


venture into the open. In other words, they will hold 
what they have, but show no inclination to extend their 
commitments, especially in the more speculative groups. 
This, in my view, is an understandable attitude. To put 
it mildly, the European political horizon is far from clear 
and even the optimists must find it difficult to become 
enthusiastic over the latest news of business either in the 
United States or at home. Admittedly, trade, taken as a 
whole, is still doing well in this country, but there are many 
sections of it which, as old orders are completed, are not 
succeeding in booking new business. One is driven more 
and more to the conclusion that unless America can throw 
off its depression and provide a new stimulus to world trade, 
depression is bound to deepen during the second half of 
this year. 


Unfortunately, the American business scene presents a 
very sorry picture. So far from improving, the latest figures 
of car-loadings, motor sales, and company profits have gone 
from bad to worse, and with various political groups busy 
manoeuvring for position, it looks as if a quick recovery 
is rather an outside chance. One inevitable consequence 
of America’s business plight is a continued dulness in the 
commodity markets, which, in turn, must be reflected gradually 
in a contraction of British exports to the primary producing 
countries. Whatever one may think of the merits of President 
Roosevelt’s attempted New Deal, one cannot escape ‘the 
thought that it has inflicted a heavier blow on trade recovery 
in the broadest sense than anything yet attempted by the 
dictators, 











SCOTTISH 
BANK INSURANCE & 
INVESTMENT TRUST 
| : UNITS 


| TRUSTEES & BANKERS 
THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
An investment spread over the shares of selected 
Scottish banks, insurance companies and. Scottish 
investment trust companies. Unit-holders are free 
from personal liability in respect of uncalled capital. 
Scottish Bank-Insurance & I.T.. Units may be 
bought and sold at any time, free of commission and 
stamp duty, through any Stockbroker or Bank; full 
particulars may be obtained from either of these 
sources or from the Managers at the address below. 
Estimated commencing yield 4} per cent. Price of 
Units, 2nd May, 15s. 9d. 
MANAGERS 


SCOTTISH BANK INSURANCE & TRUST SHARES LTD. 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. C. A. McCurdy, K.C, 
Deputy Chairman: Sir Iain Colquhoun, 
‘ Baronet of Luss, K.T., D.S.O. 
5 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
Tei.: Edinburgh 26146-7 Teleg.: Scotbits, Edinburgh 
LONDON OFFICE 
30 CORNHILL, E.C.3 


Telephone: Mansion House 5467 
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TAX-FREE PREFERENCES 


In these indeterminate conditions I do not feel justi 
in showing the green light to investors. Those who Want 
equities should confine themselves to. modest purchases of 
ordinary shares in stable companies, whose dividend record 
provides a sound basis for long-term investment. If x 
I imagine, the majority of the readers of these notes are stil 
in a mood to concentrate on safety of capital rather than 
quick profits, they can achieve their object best in the prefer. 
ence field. This week I give a list of preference shag 
carrying tax-free dividends and offering less-tax yields between 
44 and 6 per cent: 


No. of times Yield, 


Current dividend % 


Price. covered. £ 5, d 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds § p.c. 
£1 Cum. Pref. sie “i: 906 6d: 10 410 6 
Henry Hope 5} p.c. £1 Cum. . 
Pref, ... age 25s. 6d. 3 5 15 0 


Godfrey Phillips 6 p.c. £1 “B” 
Cum. Pref. : .: ie A 

Lancashire Electric Light and 
Power 6 p.c. Cum. £1 Pref... 36s. 9d. 23 410 0 

Madras Electric 54 p.c. Cum. £1 
7 ae R 


32s. 6d. 114 5 20 


, ea os 298. Sd. 3 511 3 
Upsons 6 p.c. Cum. £1 Second © 

Pref... uh i s. 908.-9di 54 579 

The prices of these tax-free preferences have already been 
adjusted to the present rate of income tax, but on the theory 
that a further rise to 6s. in the £ may yet have to be faced, 
I think there is a good case for purchasing this type of holding, 
On the broader subject of the desirability of holding fixed. 
interest securities I see nothing in this latest Budget to 
suggest any early movement in the direction of rising interest 
rates. On the contrary, the Chancellor’s rigid adherene 
to orthodox principles must have been dictated at least in 
part by the Treasury’s wish to maintain cheap money and 
take advantage of a high level of gilt-edged prices. 


x * x x 
SCOTTISH BANKING YIELDS 


Since this is a Scottish issue we may usefully take the 
opportunity to glance at certain investment possibilities 
north of the Tweed. To take the Scottish banks first, 
I suppose there is no banking system in the world that 
commands more confidence among depositors and share- 
holders alike than this widespread network of 2,000 branch 
offices ranging from Cumberland to the Shetland Isles, 
First, in point of seniority, comes the Bank of Scotland, 
established by Act of Parliament in 1695. Recently, this 
bank has extinguished the uncalled liability on its stock 
by a transfer from reserves, at the same time issuing new 
stock at a substantial premium. Easily the largest bank, 
judged on the basis of resources, is the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, dating back to 1727. Its total resources amount 
to roughly £86,000,000; ranking next to it is the Com 
mercial Bank, with resources of nearly £60,000,000, followed 
by the Union Bank of Scotland, whose deposits amounted 
in January to over £31,500,000. 


All these banks are independent institutions, while the 
remaining four, the British Linen, the National Bank of 
Scotland, the Clydesdale and the North of Scotland Bank, 
are affiliations of London clearing banks. Last year the 
Scottish banks had a similar experience to the “ Big Five 
in that a moderate increase in deposits was accomp 
by a substantial increase in advances, itself a reflection of 
the improvement in trade, especially in iron and stetl 
shipping and shipbuilding. This year I should exped 
to see this movement carried a stage further, but I am 
prepared to witness a slowing down in the rate of growth 
of advances in the light of the recession now apparent @ 
certain sections of Scottish trade. Here are details showing 


(Continued on page 844) 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


CONSTITUTED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT 1695. 
AUTHORISED CAPIVAL - =" + : £4,500,000 























A complete British Empire and 
Foreign Banking Service 









































Exhibition, Glasgow. 
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CAPITAL FULLY PAID - - - 2,400,000 
“RESERVE FUND and BALANCE 
carried forward - 2,200,084 
DEPOSITS and CREDIT BALANCES 
as at 28th February, 1938 - - 39,298,450 
; Governor : 
Tre Richt Honovraste LORD ELPHINSTONE, K.T. 
Deputy Governor : 
Tut LORD HENRY SCOTT. 4 Ty 
ORDINARY DIRECTORS: Head Office, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
aR ROBERT T. BOOTHBY, COL, NORMAN KENNEDY, 249 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND 
WILLIAM BRODIE, LL.D. THE LORD KINROSS, K.C. LONDON OFFICES : 
JOHN CRAIG, C.B.E., D.L. SIR MICHAEL NAIRN, BART. CITY: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
JAMES GOURLAY, B.Sc. ALEXANDER WALLACE, W.S. 8 West Smithfield, E.C. 1 
8. CRAWFORD TAMIESON Cris anne ie DRUMMONDS: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 
HARRY AULDJO JAM dem ice WESTERN: Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
Oe eae ae (Formerly- Branch of Bank of Englani) 
Treasurer : Secretary : : BOND STREET: 64 New Bond St., W. 1 
A. W. M. BEVERIDGE. J. W. MACFARLANE. 
id Oce - = wound, eoravect | | Royal Bank 
GLASGOW OFFICE - - - 2 ST. VINCENT PLACE ' 
Manager: J. B. CRAWFORD, Assistant Manager: JAMES CRAIG. 
LONDON OFFICES:— 
City Office: 30 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. Oo co an 
Manager: A. BALLINGALL, Assistant Manager: D, P, PETRIE. 
Piccadilly bom Sens yript ney, W. (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727) 
The Bank has 261 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Content, Banegees WESSE VNTES 
a ‘ poe ng a eas TOTAL ASSETS £85,891,644 
Every eg eas, eee Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 
| (Members of the London Bankers’ Cleariny louse.) 
dE UNION BANK OF!" == US 
THE 
Pay 1830. LIMITED 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - - £5,200,000 i 
PAID UP - - - - - - £1,200,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - £1,800,000 
DEPOSITS - - - - - £33,436,818 
NORMAN L. HIRD, General Manager. 
HEAD OFFICES : 
GLASGOW - - -_ - St. Vincent Street 
(With Specially Organised Foreign .Exchange Dept.) 
EDINBURGH - = «=  « George Street 
215 Branches throughout Scotland, 
LONDON OFFICES : 2 
62 Cornhill, E.C. 3. 332 Oxford Street, W.1. HE AD OFFICE: 
1 Regent St., S.W.1. 140 Kensington High St., W.8. 30 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 
ADAPTED IN ae ‘ an T LONDON OFFICES: 
"TE N EVERY W O CARRY . a 
- THROUGH ALL FORMS OF BANKING = End yer i = “. 
BUSINESS IN SCOTLAND AND LONDON. est End - re , 
ae ° 202 Deintalinn throughout Scotland. 
THE BANK ALSO UNDERTAKES THE DUTIES OF 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL aye ae £5,300,000 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR. PAID-UP CAPITAL ..._...__-£1,300,000 
At London Offices, Current Accounts and other peer FUND... ... we Pe 3p ego 
business conducted on the usual terms of Londen Banks. RCA “tin -epstat aera cyte. 
. Money recetved on deposit at call and short notice at current 
There = Branch of the Bank at the Empire rates of interest and for lonyer periods at special terms. 


Affiliated to the Midland Bank Limited with over 2,100 Branches. 
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for sterling guality 
— Goottish Widows 


of course. 





STERLING. QUALITY IN 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office: 9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
London Offices : 28, Cornhill, E.C.3, 17, Waterloo 
Place, S.W.1, 107, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
































THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


Head Office: EDINBURGH 


General Manager: JOHN M. ERSKINE., 
Secretary: GEORGE HAY, 


Capital Subscribed - £7,500,000 
Capital paid up - - £2,250,000 
Reserve Fund- - - £3,100,000 


Deposits 
(1st Nov. 1937) £46,056,000 


The Bank hes over 370 Offices in Scotland, 


as well as 3 London Offices. 




















MS 
FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 842) 
the kind of yields now- obtainable on Scottish banking shares: 


Current Yield 97 

Price. sd 

Bank of Scotland £1 fully paid.. 67s. 6d: 311 6 

Royal Bank of Scotland stock .. 465 313 7 
Union Bank of Scotland “A” £5 

shares, £1 paid i é +. QIs. 6d. 318 8 

Union £1 fully paid < «.  AOGneGes 313 1 


These yields approximate very closely to those obtainable 
on comparable issues of the “ Big Five” banks here an 
investment rating which is fully justified by the Scottish 
banks’ strong reserves and shrewd management, 


* * * *x 


COLVILLES GROUP PROGRESS 


It is just a year since I discussed the position of Colvills 
the dominant unit in the Scottish iron and steel trade, | 
suggested that earnings would expand but that dividenj 
increases would be checked by the necessity of conseryj 
resources in a rapidly growing concern ; hence the conclusion 
that the {1 Ordinary shares were lacking in immedigt 
speculative attraction. What has happened in the meg. 
time ? The earnings expansion has taken place, and it jj 
very striking. Last year’s total profits of the group, x 
£1,046,130, were 42 per cent. higher than those of 1936, 
The distribution policy, however, has also fulfilled expect. 
tions in being very conservative. Depreciation allowane 
has been substantially increased, £150,000 has been put 1 
general reserve, so that, although earnings on the Ordinary 
capital have risen from 11 to 14} per cent., the Ordinary 
dividend has merely been stepped up from 7 to 8 per cent, 
The market-price, which a year ago was 26s. 6d., is now 
248. 9d. 

I do not wish to imply that today’s quotation reflects any 
disappointment with the results achieved ; the rise in profits 
is very striking. The lower price is attributable partly » 
general market conditions and partly to a feeling among 
speculative investors that in shares of this kind there is now 
little left to go for in that earnings and dividends are probably 
around their peak. Only a change of sentiment can explain 
why the shares were yielding 5} per cent. a year ago and are 
yielding 6} per cent. today. How should they be regarded 
now? In my view, as a reasonably satisfactory investment 
holding, in the light of the group’s recent consolidation policy 
and strong finances, but as having only limited speculative 
scope. One cannot escape the conclusion that although 
earning power should be well maintained in current condi- 
tions, the board is going to keep a tight rein on dividends. 


* * * x 


J. & P. COATS’ PROSPECTS 


Another Scottish undertaking which I discussed last 
May was J. & P. Coats, the old-established Paisley firm of 
cotton-thread manufacturers, whose £1 ordinary units 
were then quoted around 46s. 6d. Profits in 1936 had 
fallen badly but the export figures for the first four months 
of 1937 prompted me to suggest that “it may well be that 
the company is just emerging from a bad phase.” Nobody 
will complain about the 1937 profits. They show a recovery 
from £1,790,000 to just over the £2,000,000 mark which 
brings the company back to the 1935 level. The 10 per 
cent. ordinary dividend has been earned with something 
to spare for exchange differences and reserve fund anda 
modest addition has been made to the carry forward. This 
is a fine achievement for a company whose business is very 
largely—about 80 per cent.—in the export markets. Last 
year exports of thread were virtually unchanged in physic 
volume but thanks to an improvement in prices the value 
rose from roughly £3,450,000 to £3,680,000, or by 7 per cent 

At 4os. the £1 ordinary units are yielding just 5 per cent 
on the 10 per cent. dividend rate which has now been 
force since 1935. This seems to me a reasonable assessmett 
of the position in that it does justice to the compalys 
excellent management and finances on the one hand and 
makes allowance for the rather unpromising short-term 
outlook on the other. As everybody knows, export trade 
(Continued on page 846) 
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‘May 6, 1938] 
—— 
coMPANY MEETING 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOTAL FUNDS REACH £17,000,000 
RECORD NEW LIFE BUSINESS 


MR. H. G. YOUNGER’S RE VIEW 


Mr. Harry GEO. YOUNGER, Chairman, presided at the one hundred 
and thirteenth annual general meeting of the shareholders of the 
scottish Union and National Insurance Company held at Edin- 
burgh on May 4th, 1938. In moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts for the year 1937, he stated : 

It will be noticed that we have passed another milestone of 

sess. The total funds have reached the £17,000,000 mark 
and, for the tenth year in succession, the new life business is greater 
than ever it was before. The quinquennial valuation of the assets 
and of the liabilities of the Life Department was made as at Decem- 
ber 31st last. The results show a very large profit from mortality 
amongst the early bonus policies. Since the valuation in 1932, 
new mortality tables, based on the recent mortality experience of 
British offices, have been brought out jointly by the Institute of 
Actuaries and the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland. Advantage 
was taken of the opportunity of making the present valuation by 
this table, which reflects the lighter mortality of recent years. In 
view of the fall in the general level of interest rates, the valuation 
mate of interest was reduced from 3 per cent. to 23 per cent. I 
am told that the combination of this new mortality table with 
interest at 24 per cent. provides the most stringent valuation basis 
employed by any British office. 

The surplus disclosed by the valuation is sufficient to maintain 
the bonus at the high rate of £2 3s. per cent. pre annum on the 
sum assured under ‘‘ Scottish Union and National” early bonus 
policies declared in 1927 and repeated in 1932. The interim bonus 
to policies becoming claims before January Ist, 1943, is at the rate 
of {1 18s. per cent. per annum. - New policies effected subsequent 
to December 31st, 1937, which become claims in the current quin- 
quennium will be entitled to participate in this interim bonus. 
It is a satisfaction to the directors to be able to place before you 
so favourable a report. The maintenance of our high rate of 
bonus ought to be a source of great encouragement to our agents. 
I may say that the directors look to the shareholders, in their own 
interests, not only to place with the company all their own insurance 
business but to recommend their friends to do likewise. 


ACCIDENT AND OTHER ACCOUNTS 


The Personal Accident and Employers’ Liability Accounts do not 
call for any special comment. The profit transferred from the 
former is £5,600, or nearly £1,000 better than last year, whilst the 
EL. Account, despite an increase of £3,500 in premium income, 
is just able to make ends meet. There is little scope for profit- 
earning in employers’ liability insurance. 

The Miscellaneous Account shows an increase of £10,000 in 
premiums now totalling £241,000, but the result of the year’s 
working on the combined account is a loss of £20,211. Two 
sections are responsible for this loss. 

In common with the majority of the offices whose accounts for 
the past year have already been published, our experience in the 
motor section has been unprofitable. The standard of damages 
awarded to injured parties by judges and juries continues to increase, 
and the recent decision in the House of Lords in the case of Rose v. 
Ford, whereby it was laid down that loss of expectation of life may 
be included in awards for fatal accidents, has added materially to 
the difficulties of the companies transacting motor insurance. It 
appears obvious that the rates of premium must be increased if 
this section of our activities is to be placed on a profit-earning basis. 


MEDICAL INDEMNITY AND MARINE 


During the year we have been cngiged in a further clearing up 
of the situation in the Medical Indemnity section to which my 
ee in the chair referred last year. Ample provision has 

made in our accounts for outstanding claims, and the special 
tsetve in the Miscellaneous Assurance Account has been further 
itrengthened by a transfer of £50,000 from the Profit and Loss 
ccount. The Special Reserve now stands at the substantial 
figure of £100,000. We have ceased to transact Medical Indemnity 
business, and I regard the arrangements made for the running off 
in due course of our remaining commitments as satisfactory and 
adequate. 

The Marine Account shows an increase in premiums of £60,655, 
ut the year has not been profitable. Indeed, 1937 has been a very 
unfavourable year for marine underwriters generally. So far as 
We are concerned, we have been relatively fortunate as regards 
total losses but, owing to the heavy storms which were prevalent 
during the autumn and winter months, claims for minor casualties 
were very heavy. During the year a minimum increase of 15 per 
‘ent. in the rates for hull renewals was adopted by the entire market. 

S was followed by later agreements tending to improve the position 
from the underwriters’ point of view, although it is doubtful whether 
the steps already taken are adequate to put the business on a sound 





basis, particularly in view of the continued heavy losses of first-class 
steamers. Competition for cargo business, on the other hand, 
continues more keen than ever, and lines are being freely accepted 
at rates which are proving by experience to be inadequate to meet 
the normal losses which inevitably occur. 


FIRE BUSINESS ° 


Now let me turn to the Fire Account. Here we have results 
which are very satisfactory, although not quite so good as the previous 
year’s excellent figures. The premium income is down by £5,600, 
due to the falling off in premiums in the United States of America. 
Intensive competition in that country, in conjunction with a period 
of years showing comparatively light loss ratios, has resulted in 
reductions in rates of premium. Notwithstanding the drop in 
premium income, our experience in the United States of America 
has again been very satisfactory. Indeed, it is once again evidenced 
that our fire business is of excellent quality all round by the fact 
that the claims’ ratio is 41.4 per cent. of the premiums. The profit 
transferred to the Profit and Loss Account is £173,126. 


PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT 


As regards the Profit and Loss Account, the interest appearing 
in that account is practically identical to last year’s figure, being 
only £200 up. The profits realised from the various revenue 
accounts total £349,918, against which must be set £20,211 trans- 
ferred to the Miscellaneous Assurance Account. The net profit, 
therefore, is (in round figures) £330,000. This profit includes 
£170,000, being the shareholders’ proportion of the Life and Annuity 
and also Sinking Fund profits which falls to be added to the Share- 
holders’ Fund as a result of the Quinquennial investigation already 
referred to. 

A sum of £100,000 has been transferred to the “‘ Maritime ” 
General Reserve Fund and, as already mentioned, £50,000 has 
been transferred to the special reserve in the Miscellaneous Assurance 
Fund, bringing that special reserve up to the figure of £100,000. 

It is proposed to pay the same rate of dividend as was paid last 
year. This will absorb £147,875, leaving a carry forward of £550,013. 
I shall inform you very shortly how the directors propose to deal 
with this carry forward. Since the report was issued the rate of 
income tax has been increased to §s. 6d. in the £, and the figures 
I have just referred to will require to be adjusted. 

I would now refer you to the balance-sheet of the company. 
The total assets exceed £17,000,000, being an increase over the 
previous year of more than £273,000. Stock Exchange Securities 
are all stated in the balance-sheet at or under the middle prices 
quoted on December 3ist last, and a valuation of our Stock Exchange 
Securities as at that date shows a very substantial appreciation over 
the book values. 


CAPITAL REORGANISATION PROPOSAL 


The directors have recently had under consideration the question 
of a reorganisation of the company’s capital, and they feel that 
it is right that you should have early knowledge of their intentions 
to bring forward for your consideration, towards the close of this 
year, certain proposals to that end. Your present shares are either 
““A” shares of £20 each (£1 paid up) or “ B” shares of £10 each 
(£3 15s. paid up). It is suggested that we take powers to split 
our shares and, subject to our obtaining such powers, to apply 
£300,000 out of the company’s profit and loss balance to reduce 
the uncalled liability of thé\shareholders. Under the proposals 
we shall submit to you, each “‘ A” share of £20 (£1 paid up) will 
become two new ‘‘A” shares of £10 each (£1 paid up), and each 
“B” share of £10 (£3 15s. paid up) will become two new “ B” 
shares of £5 each (£3 15s. paid up). 

As our Acts of Parliament presently stand, we do not have the 
necessary powers to carry through these changes in capital, but 
we propose to take action in that direction and, as I have said, we 
shall submit the proposals in a concrete form for your approval 
later in the year. 

I should like to express the directors’ appreciation of the services 
rendered to the company by the members of all local beards of 
directors, and by the officials and staff at the head office and at all 
the outposts of the company both at home and abroad. 


RETIREMENT OF Mr. NICOLL 


Now I have one other important matter to which I wish to refer. 
You will have observed the reference in the report to the change in 
the management of the company. Mr. James Gibson Nicoll has 
filled the position of general manager since 1925 and, having by a 
year or two exceeded the usual retiring age, it is natural that he 
should wish to relinquish his office. Under Mr. Nicoll’s manage- 
ment the company has prospered. His energy and power are 
evidenced by the record figures which, year by year, we have been 
able to show inthe Life Department. In 1924 the premium income 
of the company was £2,259,000 and the total funds were £13,249,000. 
In 1937 the premium income amounted to £2,685,000 and the funds 
totalled £17,182,000. These figures, attained in the comparatively 
short period of 13 years—and not exactly years of national prosperity 
—express more effectively than any words of mine can do what 
Mr. Nicoll’s management has meant to the company. Of this, 
I am sure, you will be glad to express your sincere appreciation 
and join with me in hoping he may long enjoy his well-earned rest. 

Mr. Thomas Edward Stevens, who succeeds Mr. Nicoll as general 
manager, has been trained in the Phoenix Assurance Company, 
Limited, and at present holds the post of Liverpool manager of that 
company as well as being on the head office board of the Union 
Marine and General Insurance Company, Limited. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 844) 


is not so buoyant now as a year ago, and cotton-thread is! 
no exception. For the first quarter of 1938 exports of 
thread are roughly 20 per cent. lower in physical volume: 
and 15 per cent. lower in value than ih the corfesponding' 
quarter of 1937. It is something that in face of falling 
demand selling prices have been well maintained but I 
cannot see any really big recovery until American trade’ 
turns the corner. When that will be, it is impossible to, 
say just yet, but at the moment the odds seem against any 
genuine improvement this year. For that reason, I suggest 
that it will be time enough to consider the merits of J. & P.' 
Coats ordinary units when the American clouds begin to lift. 
* x *x x 


Venturers’ Corner 

At the risk « f wearying readers with the merits of Union- 
Castle Mail Steamship £1 ordinaries as a lock-up speculation 
in the shipping market, I feel I must go over the position 
once again in the light of the 1937 accounts and the chair- 
man’s speech. Last year this company, as I anticipated, 
made rather bigger profits than in 1936, but decided, as all 
but the most optimistic had been fully prepared for, to 
conserve its cash resources. Thus, although as much as 
154 per cent. was earned on the ordinary capital, no ordinary 
dividend was paid and the shares have merely hung fire 
around 14s. 9d. At this price, giving an earnings yield of 
over 20 per cent., they seem to me to be the outstanding 
bargain among shipping equities. The company has now 
made substantial progress with its policy of fleet modernisa- 
tion which, when complete, will provide South Africa with 
shipping facilities second to none of their kind in the world. 

It is true that the permanent financing of this ambitious 
programme has yet to be arranged, but it should present 
no great trouble. If the ordinary shares move over par,, 
as is by no means an impossibility, during the next few 
months, the board would probably choose to raise a slice 
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WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE 


Barclays Bank Limited is represented by 
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of the money by a new issue at par; if markets reno! 
dull, conditions will favour an offer of low-cost deben 
In either event, therefore, the company should. be able 
fund its floating indebtedness on economical terms % 
sistently with the completion of this programme, the boar, 
should be able to resume ordinary dividends this year 
Mr. Robertson Gibb intimated at the mecting. My a Tae nin 





is that for a start the company will not pay more than 5 Limited: 
cent., but even so a buyer at todays’ price has a Prospect; Mr. P 
dividend yield of over 6} per cent. on his outlay. The shang Septemt 
are worth putting away for their prospective income retun eluded 
and the chance of a rise in price. roa 
foreshad 
FINANCIAL NOTES ts i 
TIN PROBLEMS. dividend 
THE past week has been characterised by a stream of conty.fy 2%‘ 
dictory messages from Malaya concerning the policy of the The } 
Malayan Government towards the proposed Buffer Tin Stog. fm dur 
a proposal to build up a stock of 15,000 tons of tin and use} had bee 
to keep the price as far as possible between £200 and L aod lar 
per ton. The price of tin has meanwhile fallen below {16 ee 
per ton, so that the proposal becomes more inviting 9 ; Their b 
becomes more unattainable to many producers who under f 
not normally countenance devices for controlling the marke MM 764 sho 
It is clear to them that to prevent the price from falling stil of articl 
further there will have to be a drastic cut in the present 55 pet being, 
cent. quota, and they hope that their contributions to the buffy wnday’s 
stock might be a partial offset. The | 
The truth of the contradictory reports seems to be that tym ompat 
Malayan Government has not turned the scheme down ong ® 4% 
hand, though it might have been wiser to do so, nor ha, ™™! 
refused to hold a referendum of the producers. It has mer _ With 
insisted on its being made clear that contributions to the buffy Sem 
stock shall be part of the existing quota and not an additig iy 2° 
to it. ‘The main issue remains unsettled, and until it is sett — 
it is not possible to fix the quota for the July-September quarts MH modern 
Neither that inconvenience nor the present deterioration in thi of their 
tin position should tempt Malaya into a hasty acceptance (fM inthe 1 
the buffer scheme. The disadvantages of a permanent system capital : 
of market manipulation, and the difficulties of disposing (fj tt, ex 
15,000 tons of tin at some future date far outweigh any temporay fH The: 
advantages. 
* * * * —_— 
AUSTRALIA’S £7,000,000 LOAN 

The honour of re-opening the market for new capital issug 

after an interval of over a month goes to the Commonwealth of 

Australia, who are borrowing this week £7,000,000. The issx 

takes the form of 3} per cent. stock at £99 per cent., redeemabk 

1952-56, and thus compares favourably with Australia’s tw 
existing 3} per cent. loans, both of which stand at over {109% Tue tv 
per cent. Of the new money £2,000,000 is for defence expen fH Estate, 
diture, and the balance to redeem Treasury bills. But fromth Mr. 
public point of view it is all new money since the Treasury bilh of a be 
to be redeemed are not in the investor’s hands. The issu missibl 
seems assured of success: its objects and its price will com compa 
mend it to the City, while the fact that Australia heads a longish efore 
list of borrowers makes success the more necessary. 5 
* * * * one 
Rio TINTO IN SPAIN. sion wi 
The report of Rio Tinto Company discussed here last wes aah 
showed how the concern had suffered under the exchange cog 

: el 

control of General Franco’s Government by being forced 08 ip itor 
take pesetas of unpredictable value in exchange for sterling a the co 
goods to the value of over £1,750,000. At the meeting ©M adjust 
Friday the chairman, Sir Auckland Geddes, showed that tk Ay 
difficulties had not ended there. In addition, there hae @ per m, 
been delays in getting the necessary permits to ship pytls @ 3,000 
from Huelva and the Burgos authorities have been indulging @ were t 
in pyrites sanctions against France and Czechoslovakia with a view 
the “erroneous idea’ that they could compel them to modify jj made 
their national policies.” Sir Auckland’s conclusion was that: scale, 
‘* As is the way with all imperfect sanctions, these Government The 
were not seriously inconvenienced, but Spain was.” Units | 
estimated that the loss to the pyrites mines of Spain in 19) phy 
was not less than 600,000 tons and that some part of that ls Hos 
would be permanent. While giving publicity to these dif The f 
culties, Sir Auckland was careful to point out that his compat) comm 
takes no side in Spanish politics, and that it will do its bet® @ immu 
cooperate with the Spain that will emerge from a $ prima 
which he inclines to think will end in a Franco victory. We W: 
was able to give his shareholders the still more welcome ass @ © shi 
ance that in his view the investments of the company 0 Ald 





Spain covered principal and interest of both the debentutt 
and preference capital with a balance over for the Ordinaty 
shareholders. 





(Continued -on page 849) 
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ce 
MEET 


TIMOTHY WHITES AND TAYLORS 


EXPANSION IN PROFITS 





Tae ninth ordinary general meeting of Timothy Whites and Taylors, 
‘nited, was held on April 30th at the May Fair Hotel, London, W. 


Mr. Philip E. Hill (the Chairman) said that for the 52 weeks ended 

ber 26th, 1936, profits had amounted to £327,369, which 

B a non-recurring item of £13,368 profit on sale of invest- 

. For the § quarters now under review theif trading profit 

gd amounted to £460,332. Those figures showed that the expansion 

yeshadowed last year had started to materialise. The results 

iad justified their recommending. a final dividend of 10 per cent., 

jss tax, making 40 per cent. for the period. That made their 

dividend equivalent to a rate of approximately 31} per cent. per 
gum as compared with 30 per cent. for the previous year. 


The policy of extending their business was still being followed» 
during the period 19 new dual shops and one new single shop 
had been opened. In addition, 14 existing branches were rebuilt 
wd largely re-equipped in the most modern style. Also at the 
moment they had a further 14 dual shops under construction as 
gel as a number which they were reconditioning and modernising. 
Their business generally was still improving, and during the period 
under review they had served almost 66,000,000 customers at the 
shops owned by the Company and its subsidiaries. The range 
of articles sold at both their drug and hardware departments was 
being increased to keep abreast of the more extensive needs of 
today’s requirements. 


The question of the wages bases in certain departments of the 
Company’s business had had the serious attention of the board, and 
gs a result wages paid had been considerably increased, That 
was in pursuance of the policy outlined last year, 


With regard to the prospects for the current year, he believed 
them to be bright. ‘The National rearmament proposals indicated 
increased employment. Increased employment meant inereased 
spending power and that meant increased trade—particularly for a 
business such as theirs. The policy of opening new branches and 
modernising old ones should Jead to ever-increasing trade. In view 
of their continued expansion and modernisation, it might be necessafy 
inthe near future to consider the advisability of providing further 
capital and, should the directors ultimately decide on anything of the 
sort, existing shareholders would, of course, be given priority rights. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


wote)t]:18- 


SECURITY 
POLICY 






The new United Kingdom 
Pension Assurance Plan is 
called “Double Security” 
because in addition to 
insuring the husband’s life, it also safeguards the 
widow from loss of her insurance money through 
bad investment by providing her with a regular 
income for the rest of her life. 


This second safeguard removes the one cause for 
anxiety that even the well-insured man must have. 


Alternatively, there is available a ‘“ Double 
Security Endowment Plan” for those wishing to 
provide benefits for themselves at age 60, as well 
a3 for their dependents. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2 








BIKAM RUBBER ESTATE 
BEST DIVIDEND SINCE 1926 


THE twenty-eighth ordinary general meeting of The Bikam Rubber 
Estate, Limited, was held no May 4th at 19 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


Mr. H. Eric Miller (the chairman) said that the combination 
of a better average selling price with a reasonably high rate of per- 
missible export had made 1937 the best year experienced by the 
company since its enlargement in 1934, or indeed for many years 
before that, and the rate of dividend proposed was the highest 
since 1926. 

Continuing, he said: The United States of America are such 
important consumers of many primary commodities that the depres- 
sion which they are now going through over there is having a very serious 
effect on our fortunes. Particularly in times like these one realises 
the value of international agreements for the regulation of supplies, 
and, although it is not possible to make regulation instantly effective 
in ironing out the vagaries of rapidly fluctuating demand, we have 
the consolation of knowing that by gradual means supply is being 
adjusted to demand. 


A year ago the American offtake of rubber was about 52,000 tons 
per month, and at the present time it is running at not much over 
0,000 tons a month. A fair reading of the situation is that they 
Were too optimistic this time last year and aré taking too pessimistic 
aview now, because the actual using up of tyres and other materials 
from rubber is proceeding all the time on a much steadier 


The world is divided up into different national and political 
wits but in the economic sphere these separate units are bound 
up with one another very much as the links in a chain. Weakness 
and deterioration in one link has its repercussions on all the others, 
and this is particularly the case with the major world commodities. 

fact that rubber in common with tea, tin and a few other primary 
commodities, enjoys the benefits of international regulation does not 
mmunise us from the effects of depression in the value of other 
Primary commodities, and for the well-being of our own industry 
We want to see, above all, a recovery of confidence and the will 
© show progressive enterprise. 

Although the immediate present is not too cheerful for rubber 
gowers or other primary producers, we have weathered several 
Periods like this in the short life of the industry and can have con- 

ce that brighter conditions are in store for us. 

The report was unanimously adopted, 





An ex-nurse who 
is now & 


INCURABLE 


This sad but contented-looking 
patient has been a_ helpless 
cripple with Rheumatoid 
Arthritis for the past ten years, 







the outcome of a virulent 
attack of typhoid, contracted 
on duty when a nurse at a 
Liverpool Hospital. ; 
Her husband died thirteen 
years ago and her sisters 


looked after her as long as 
they were able, but for the past 
seven years she has been cared for in our Home. 

We have in our home 110 patients—men and women of 
the middle-class; and we provide 300 out-patients with 
weekly pensions, 


Legacies, subscriptions and donations are 


urgently needed to carry on this good work. 


THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 


STREATHAM, LONDON, S.W.16 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
RIO TINTO 


DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 





‘THE sixty-fifth ordinary general meeting of the Rio Tinto Company. 
Limited, was held on April 29th in London. ‘ 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Auckland Geddes, G.C.M.G. (the Chairman), 
said that from the mines at Rio Tinto they extracted during 1937 
about 14 million tons of ores and were able: to maintain their 
programme of overburden removal. They were able to export 
with difficulty approximately 1,200,000 tons of pyrites and about 
200,000 tons of iron ore. 

They recognised that under the Franco Authorities mining 
operations had proceeded smoothly, but the lack of understanding 
shown in the way of controlling business had occasioned considerable 
avoidable loss. In spite of such difficulties the production and 
delivery of pyrites were not unsatisfactory and they should have 
made a very reasonable profit which would have enabled a dividend 
on ‘the ordinary shares to be recommended but for the politico- 
financial policy of Burgos. Instead of having sterling to pay out 
they had masses of pesetas immobilised—temporarily it was hoped 
—in Spain. These pesetas were in the main received by them in 
exchange for the sterling they were forced to hand over to the Burgos 
treasury as a condition of being allowed to export the ore they were 
‘under contract to deliver. : 

The accounts -showed how the acts of the Franco Government 
had affected their interests. They had accumulated during the 
year 11,000,000 pesetas, bringing .the total to 22,000,000, ‘all of 
which, but. for 2,500,000, were in Franco territory. This was 
equivalent to £500,000, which normally would have been available 
for dividends. The total of sterling value delivered by them to 
the Franco Government to date for which the company had had 
to take pesetas or promises of pesetas was in excess of £1,750,000— 
a colossal sum for the company. 

What they had called the net profit was £195,151. That was a 
profit in sterling after providing £350,000 approximately to write 
down the peseta balances. The company therefore in its trading 
did quite well in the circumstances he had explained. 

In his view their investments, including 425,000 shares in Rhokana, 
425,000 in. Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines, and at market 
value well over a million pounds’ worth of good class miscellaneous 
investments,, provided adequate cover for the service of their deben- 
tures, both interest and redemption, for the dividends on, and 
capital value of, their cumulative preference and a_ substantial 
balance for their ordinary shares. 

The report was adopted. 





CALCUTTA ELECTRIC SUPPLY 


PRESIDING at the annual meeting of the Calcutta Electric Supply 
Corporation Limited held in London on May 2nd, the Chairman, 
Lord Meston,- in presenting the.-report- and-accoynts for 1937, 
described them as indicating a year of active progress. That there 
was no corresponding increase in revenue was due to reductions in 
charges. An improvement in the industrial supply had counter- 
balanced the drop in domestic revenue, and the gross revenue for the 
year was only £8,000 less than in 1936. Divisible profits were £230,876, 
as compared with £211,454 in the previous year. It was proposed to 
add £25,000 to the general reserve, £ 12,000 to the retiring gratuity fund, 
and to pay a dividend on the ordinary stock of 10 per cent., tax free. 

The year’s capital expenditure was £620,000, largely on. the 
new super-station at Mulajore. In addition to the reductions already 
made in the domestic rate, it was proposed to lower the power rates, at 
a cost of nearly £70,000 a year. 

The Calcutta Municipal Corporation had renewed its attempt to 
purchase the company’s undertaking within the municipal boundary. 
The Government of Bengal, however, had refused to sanction the 
proposal, and had indicated their own policy of working on the 
lines of the McGowan Report. 

The report was adopted. 











THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 











Incerporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament.* 
CAPITAL (Subscribed) £5,400,000 
CANS AT, 43. tee £1,500,000 
RESERVE FUND ... bee Ae £1,800,000 
DEPOSITS (Ist November, 1937)... £37,002,384 

Head Office . - - EDINBURGH 


General Manager: JOHN TAYLOR 1EGGAT. 
Secretary: J. ALLAN BROWN, 


London Offices: 
City Office: 37 NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.4. 
West End Office: : 
18/20 REGENT STREET, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, S.W.1. 


GLASGOW (chief) OFFICE: 47 ST. VINCENT STREET, C.2. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BANKING 
BUSINESS 1S) TRANSACTED. 


The Bank undertakes the duties of Trustee or Executor, etc. 














COMPANY MEETINGS 


PHILIP HILL & PARTNERS, LIMITED 








SATISFACTORY PROFIT 





THe sixth annual general meeting of Philip Hill and Partners, ] imited 
was held on May 4th at the May Fair Hotel, London, v. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill (Chairman and Managing Director), w : 
said that the net profit amounted to £ pe which, 2 a Fe 
could only be regarded as ‘satisfactory. The directors had tnd 
conservative dividend policy by recommending a final dividend 
12} per cent. making, with the interim dividend, a total of 25 pa 
cent. for the year. The balance they recommended should be utileed 
in increasing the dividend equalisation account by £50,000, by 
£50,000 to reserve for taxation account, and by increasing the 
carry-forward to £46,676—an increase of nearly £17,000, 


The balance-sheet showed an exceptionally sound position, The 
board were pursuing a policy of spreading interests over a wide field 
of industrial activity. While, owing to general conditions, the-mak; 
of satisfactory public issues had been very difficult, the 
had been instrumental during the past year in raising over £8,000,009 
—a figure which, under the circumstances, was satisfactory, 


As explained last year, a considerable part of the company’s reyeny 
was obtained from general financial business and from their inyes. 
ments. Those covered a very wide field, and the board had majp. 
tained the company’s interest in businesses with which the director, 
were connected, and which they had established and developed. Thy 
majority of the businesses with which the company was Closely 
identified continued to show satisfactory results, and appeared to 
possess prospects of further development and increased earning 
capacity. . 

To summarise, the company’s income was derived partly from th 
dividend, interest, &c., received on investments and loans, and 
partly from its business as a finance house. He would not ai 
with world conditions as they were, to make any forecast, as to the 
future other than to say that the results shown by the companies in 
which they were closely interested indicated increased revenue from 
that source. With regard to possible profits from issuing busines, 
it, was too early to express any opinion, but the final results of the 
company should, in his opinion, be thoroughly satisfactory. 

The repor: and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
mecting cones with a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman, Directors 
and staff. 





LONDON ASIATIC RUBBER AND 
PRODUCE COMPANY 


IMPROVED YEAR’S RESULTS 








MR. H. J. WELCH’S REVIEW 


THE thirtieth ordinary general meeting of the London Asiatic Rubber 
and Produce Co., Ltd., was held on May 2nd at 19 Fenchurch 
Street, E.C. : ‘ 

Mr. H. J. Welch (the Chairman) said that the accounts wer 
definitely more satisfactory than those for the previous year, and, 
indeed, for any of the last ten years. 

The board had continued the policy of replenishing the general 
reserve, which was reduced five years ago by £79,826, when that 
sum was utilised to write down the buildings, machinery and plant 
to the present nominal figure. Since that date they had expended 
out of revenue on new buildings and equipment a total of £32,013. 
This amount, however, was less by £10,000 than what would have 
been normally debited to revenue for depreciation under the old 
practice. During the same period (with the allocation now proposed 
and without deducting expenditure on replanting) they had added 
£36,000 to reserve, so that in the net result they had up to date 
provided the normal amount of depreciation, plus a sum of £26,000, 
towards amortisation of the planted areas or for expenditure o 
replanting. 

The board recommended the transfer of £25,000 from the profit 
and loss account to a dividend equalisation reserve, and he might 
say that they had every intention of drawing readily on this reserve, 
for the purpose for which it was being constituted, if and whe 
occasion arose. It was also proposed to pay a final dividend & 
74 per cent., making a total for the year of 12} per cent. 

As to the immediate future of the company, the estates continued 
to produce rubber at relatively low cost under methods of agriculture 
and production which gave first consideration to their permanei 
welfare. The size of the company and the quality of its estates gat 
it considerable advantages over many other and smaller product, 
but the present low price and exportable percentage if cont! 
throughout the year must ‘seriously affect the profits. He was mi 
without hope that the ultimate results would be much better ta 
the present conditions suggested. In any case the company 
benefit this year by the very satisfactory forward sales that had bee 
effected of 756 tons at an average price of 11.3d. per lb. 
equivalent. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES. 
(Continued from page 846) 
CHEMISTS’ CONTINUED EXPANSION 
The expansion of Timothy Whites and Taylors, who con- 
trol, in conjunction with their associated companies, an impor- 
ast chain of chemists and hardware stores, has been very 
gubstantial over the past two years, and the chairman, Mr. 
‘) E. Hill, indicated last Friday that additional capital 
may be needed in the near future. He announced that if the 
‘ ultimately decide on anything of the sort existing 
holders will be given priority rights. As to the extent of 
the expansion he pointed out that this year’s profit of £460,332 
was not comparable with the previous year’s figure of £327,369, 
since the present accounts cover a year and a quarter’s working. 
less the current dividend of 40 per cent. was at the 
rate of 314 per cent. per annum as compared with 30 per cent. 
in the previous year. Moreover, business is still improving 
gnd the company has yet to receive the benefit of much of the 
development carried out in the past two years. ©The prospects 
Mr. Hill considers to be bright. 
é * * * * 
PHILIP HILL AND PARTNERS 

Philip Hill and Partners, the issuing house, disclosed in 
their accounts that the market values of the investments of 
the company and its subsidiaries on March 31st showed a 
of over £200,000 above the balance-sheet figure. 
Since-the end of March security prices have revived, so that 
Mr. Philip Hill was able to announce on Wednesday’s meeting 
that the surplus has now increased to over £370,000. In 
fiture he proposes to close the company’s accounts on 
June 30th instead of March 31st, and in order that share- 
holders’ income should not be disturbed by the change, he 
contemplates distributing two interim dividends in the coming 
1s-month period, one on October Ist, and one on April Ist, 


1938. 





* * * * 
RUBBER CHAIRMAN’S OPTIMISM 

If the present condition of the rubber market, with rubber 
at about 53d. per lb. and the exportable quota at 60 per cent., 
does not seem encouraging, the cheerful review which Mr. 
H.J. Welch gave the shareholders of London Asiatic Rubber 
and Produce Company should command wide attention. Mr. 
Welch explained that he was not without hope that the ultimate 
tesults for 1938 would be much better than present conditions 
suggested. Moreover, the London Asiatic Company has two 
special: factors in its favour. It has made forward sales of 
1,693,400 Ibs. at an average price equivalent to 11.3d. per lb. 
London, from which it should receive the benefit this year, 
and it has contributed to Dividend Equalisation Reserve a sum 
of £25,000 from the past year’s profit. The chairman 
anounced that the Board have every intention of drawing 
teadily upon that reserve for the purpose for which it is being 

constituted, if and when occasion arises. 

x x *« * 


BIKAM RUBBER ESTATE 


! 

Mr. H. Eric Miller also takes a hopeful long-term view of 
the rubber outlook. He told the shareholders of Bikam 
Rubber Estate on Wednesday that by gradual means supply 
was being adjusted to demand. A fair reading of the American 
situation, in ‘his view, is that American industry was too 
optimistic a year ago and is too pessimistic now, because the 
atual using up of tyres and other rubber products is pro- 
eeding on a much steadier scale than is the American off-take 
of rubber. The longer American industry remains unduly 
depressed the more certain is a sharp revival to come. 

* *.- * x 


CALCUTTA ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
The results which Lord Meston, the chairman of the Cal- 
cutta Electric Supply Corporation, reviewed on Monday 
elected chiefly the result of having given away to the con- 
sumers very substantial reductions in the domestic and kindred 
marges. He was able, fortunately, to show that these conces- 
sions had been largely balanced by increased sales of electrical 
ergy so that the net reduction in trading results had been only 
Moreover, even that reduction had been offset by 
4 substantial saving in overhead charges resulting from the 
tion of the £500,000 debenture last August: The ordin- 
wy dividend is 10 per cent. tax free as against 12 per cent., 
but this is distributed upon a larger capital since ordinary 
stockholders have. subscribed at par for an additional. £400,000 
of stock. Lord Meston indicated that the corporation would 
Watinue to pursue its forward policy by altering its high- 
{sion power rates in favour of consumers at a'cost of £70,000 
‘year, and reported that the new super station at Mulajore 

Would be in operation for the winter of 1939. 


(Continued on page 850) 








R. B. W. assured his life with the 
“Old Equitable” in 1862 for 
£2,000 payable with profits at 
death. When he died in 1937 the 
Society paid £10,882: 18:0, or 
nearly 54 times the sum assured and 
over 11} times the premiums paid. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorperated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 

Paid up Capital ... ise pis we pe £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund oo £2,475,000 

Currency. Reserve Gee age «eg on one £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Tranfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 


Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 


ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY, 











Prestpent—Tue Most Hon. tHe 
-~_MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





FHIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Caretul clinical, -bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and_ pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 


bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electric baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and-~ a- Department for 


Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. it also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological and pathological] research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch® estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are Rad va to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of tkis Branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 849) 
BRITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 


Among the insurance companies which have made a very 
creditable showing in 1937 is the British Equitable. Assurance 
whose total assets now amount to £2,129,124. . The company 
obtained improved results from both its Life and Fire depart- 
ments. The net new life business amounted to £834,742 
against £829,354, and the Fire department contributed a profit 
of £8,727, against £7,551. As has happened with other com- 
panies, the experience in the accident department was rather 
less favourable than in 1936, but 2 small profit of £2,079 
against £4,003 was nevertheless earned. The dividend is 
again IO per cent. 

* * * x 


WorLD AUXILIARY INSURANCE 

Several insurance chairmen have emphasised the fact that 
while the marine market has been improved as regards hull 
insurance, there is still a lack of cooperation on questions of 
cargo insurance. This point was further emphasised last 
week by Captain the Rt. Hon. C. C. Graig, chairman of the 
World Auxiliary Insurance Corporation. In certain trades he 
said the rates were insufficient to pay even the claims arising 


from small losses and there was definitely no reserve for major | 


casualties. He anticipated, however, that the company’s 1936 
marine account would show a reasonable profit in spite of 
higher claims than in previous years. 

J. DoM, 
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COMPANY. MEETING 


WORLD AUXILIARY INSURANCE 
DIVIDEND OF 7} PER CENT. 


THE nineteenth ordinary general meeting of the World Auxiliary 
Insurance Corporation, Ltd., was held on April 28th at Winchester 
House, London, E.C. 

Capt. the Rt. Hon. C. C. Craig, D.L., the Chairman, said that in 
the fire account interest amounted to £2,460 and premiums to £88,642. 
After meeting all claims, &c., and transferring £5,000 to profit and 
loss account, there remained a fund of £49,184, equal to $5.5 per cent. 
of the premiums received during the year. In the general accident 
and miscellaneous account premiums were £78,484 and interest 
£3,557. After paying losses, &c., and transferring £12,000 to profit 
and loss account, there remained a fund of £126,600, which was 161 
per cent. of the premium income. f 

The total in the profit and loss account was £195,534, and, after 
paying sundry charges, reserving £12,000 for Government taxation 
and transferring £10,000 to investment reserve account, there 
remained ‘a balance of £167,904, from which the directors recom- 
mended the payment of a dividend of 7} per cent. free of income-tax, 
on the paid-up capital of the company. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 








oo ——— 


Come to NORTHERN IRELAND 
fra GOLFING HOLIDAY 


Northern treiand ts tamous for Golf as well as Scenery. The leading Hotels are :— 
MIDLAND STATION HOTEL, BELFAST. 

Belfast’s foremost Hotel. ideal centre for Northern Ireland. 
NORTHERN COUNTIES HOTEL, PORTRUSH. 

Close to Royal Portrush Golf Club. Indoor Seawater Swimming Pool. 
Write for Hotels Tariff Booklet to:—-The Manager, LMS NCC Railway, Dept \V, York Rd., Belfast. 
THREE ROUTES BY LMS VIA HEYSHAM, STRANRAER AND. LIVERPOOL 


IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 




















Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B, 
Honorary Treasurer— 


SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S, 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for research and information on cancer, the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the 
systematic investigation of the disease in man and animals. The 
work of this Fund and of other great centres of research has 
increased our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and 
has so altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in 
increasing numbers. But our present accommodation is too 
limited and we are now building new modern laboratories to 
extend the scope of our investigations. The income from invest- 
ments and the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total 
annual expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet the 
heavy additional cost of expansion. 

Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly solicited, 
and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen 
Square, London, W.C.1. 











ACROSS 
. The kind of boats carrying 
these knives wouldn’t float 
long. 


9. Would the horse be sick if 


14. 


16 


17 
19. Th 


20. 


23. 
24. 
26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 


30. 
32; 


33 


it’s let out from here ? 

Plant inhatited by a spirit. 

. Always has a come-back. 

. This sole may end up like 

that. 

Eager anticipation of a dog. 

e blame musicians are 

always getting. 

Inspire with prejudice. 

. Yes, it can be slept on at 

night. 

rev. Turn away from a tinc- 

ture green. 

Musical instrument which 

gives a horse pleasure ? 

No one would like to be in 

this darkness. 

Wordsworth wrote of this 

old huntsman. 

rev. Vessel for witches. 

An addition makes up a 

story. 

What a member of the upper 

chamber travels in ? 

My first is unchecked in 33, 

my second in 19. 

rev. Is able to reach the 

downward slope still glowing. 

DOWN 

. A dramatic place to be in. 

. Sounds like a good mascot 
for a pilot. 


3. rev. Half a request to answer, 

4. rev. Sin. 

5. The Metonic is used for 
finding the date of Easter, 

6. A dash of this shows itself 
in the complexion. 

7. E’er by it (anag.). 

8. rev. Protection — once for 
back and front; now fore 
and aft. 

10. The highest heaven. 

11. A thousand in mad rushes 
would probably give you 
these. 

12. This reptile literally ends up 
in a river. 

13. rev. “ Truth from his lips 

. . .d with double sway, 
And fools, who came to 
scoff, remain’d to pray.” 

18. Dormant. 

22. Succulent root. 

25. rev. A fellow at bay. ; 

31. Makes the shy full of 
brightness. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 292 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 292 is Mr. Edward C. Mayne, 
Murtwell House, Manor Road, Babbacombe, Torquay. 














WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
Evenings at 8.30. 


Near Victoria Station. 
Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday, 2.30. 
YOU NEVER CAN TELL 
by BERNARD SHAW (for a limited run only). 
Seats bookable, 8/6, 4/6 and 2/6. 


(Vic. 0283) 








A FAIR 
CHANCE 





Patron H.M. the King. Est. 1856. 











Herbert H. Glanfield, Director, 


|THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. . 
17 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham, S.W.16. 


in life, denied many children through 
destitution and neglect, is being given 
them in our Homes. 
care and educaticn we are laying the 
foundations of character and equipping 
them for to-morrow’s responsibilities. Will you help us? £3 3s. 
will maintain one child for a month. 


Through proper 


Please send your gift to 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
asaline. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


n Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 
Be §% for 13 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 






































they W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week 
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} 
BUNGALOW REQUIRED FOR ” _ Be 
tex muse i sea. "Good sanitation necessary.— API OINTMENTS, &e., VACANT 
, ne accommodation and terms. Excellent AND WANTED 
bio ces given.—Box 500. 
Ae SS CKWORTH SCHOOL, 
— OO Z nr. PONTEFRACT, Yorks, 
menial PERSONAL Applications are invited from Gentlewomen with the 
necessary training’ and xperience for the post of 
HOUSEKEEPER, which will be vacant in September. 
——— Eb post is . peace a, ee includes the 
— AE . unctions of School Hostess, and carries a good salary. 
egg Rr ieenpenpanele fox pocce begs Full details and Application Form may be obtained from 
r aoe gift, please? £1 pays for 80. R.S.V.P. the SECRETARY, Ackworth School, to whom application 
nntenl yn as REV. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST should be sent not later than May 27th. 
END MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
i d, Stepney, E.1. 
i Commercial Roa sisi is PRINCIPALSHIP OF _ ST. \DAVID’S 
———— a g ; COLLEGE, LAMPETER. 
MONG the good things of this earth The Council invite applicati 2 . ° 
a ae b 4 : The C pplications for the office of 
——| A TOM LONG Tobacco’s proved its worth Principal which becomes vacant on September 30th, 
—_———— 1938. — ; , 
N EASY REMEDY for RHEUMATISM or The Principal is required by the Charter of Incor- 
A CONSTIPATION is the “Nature’s Way” poration to be a Master of Arts of either Oxford or 
44 method of feeding. Twenty-seven years’ world-wide} JUNE 10. From South- Cambridge and to be in Holy Orders. ’ : 
f; nodrugs. An illustrated pamphlet with dictary,/ 4 -.nton to Casablanca Salary £1,000 a year together with a house free of 
from the founder, Mr. REDDIE.MALLETT, Redlands,] @™pton to Casablanca, rent, rates and taxes. 
— Exeter: Saffi, Las Palmas, Tencr- Further particulars may be obtained from the Clerk 





wer, ULTURED LADY wants to stay sole paying guest, 
F share good flat. Preterred centre social possibili- 
ties Box A.716. 

—— 





I, ETECTIVES. Divorce. Enquiries, &c. Terms 
tself D moderate. Consultations free.— UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
tives, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2, TEM. BAR 9058. 





for acto Nursing Home has vacancies for 
4 





fore Convalescent and Chronic cases. Comfort and free- 

dom, efficient day and night staff.—A.708, The Spectator. 
shes AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then _ buy 
you “BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE 


universally and successfully used in all parts of the 

Globe, extermination guaranteed ; from Chemists, Boots’ 
S Up Branches, or Sole Makers: Howarth’s, 473 Crookes- 

moor, Sheffield. Tins, 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 





lips 

ys NFERIORITY COMPLEX 2—Write for free Book, 
0 “Ian... and I will.”—BritisH INSTITUTE_OF 
? PrcticAL PsycHoLoGy,L1D.,1(BR)Ludgate Hill,E.C.4. 





EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
‘ —Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
of Recent INSTITUTE (Dept. 85E), Palace Gate, W. 8. 





PRING CLEANING ? Your cast-off clothing. A 
)) decent suit and boots might very probably enable 
some destitute unemployed man to secure work. Dis- 
wed clothing for women and children would be a great 
boon in many a poverty-stricken home in Poplar. What 
can you send? Will you send it now? We can make 
good use of anything YOU MAY TURN OUT. 
» The Rev. WiLtiamM Dick, M.A., Trinity 
Hall, Augusta Street, Poplar, London, E. 14. 





ONE POUND TO £1,000 CASH IMMEDIATELY 
JE offer highest Prices for Old Gold, Antique 
Silver Plate, Diamonds and Jewels of every 
description. Call or send Registered Post.—MAYFAIR 
EWEL AND PLATE Co., 14 Dover Street, London, W. 1. 
ae 1914. Bankers, National and Provincial 
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= WHERE HELP IS WANTED 
3) 
POOR BOY, 16, suffering from CANCER. Family 
41 in very poor circumstances. Funds urgently re- 
Quired to provide special nourishment and to pay for 
nilway fares from the West of England to London 
aid hospital at regular intervals. Mother must accompany 
the poor lad. PLEASE HELP. (Case 39/38.)— 
~ A 8, The Treasurer, National Society for Cancer 


lef, 47 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 








J/STREs SED GENTLEFOLK’S AID 
7 ASSOCIATION 


» This is one of many pathetic cases for which funds 
2 are urgently needed. 
ADEAR COURAGEOUS OLD LADY alone in the 
World. Only income Old Age Pension as cannot 
to work. owing to- major operation. Rent §s. 


must be paid. PLEASE HELP us to care 


Pree The Secretary, _ 
74, BROOK “GREEN, LONON; W.6, 


































iffe, Santa Cruz de la 
Palma, Madeira, Lisbon. 
15 days from 26 gns. 


NORWEGIAN 
FJORDS 


JULY 2. From South- 
ampton to Leith’ {for 
Glasgow Exhibition}, 
Norheimsund, Tysse, 
Aandalsnaes, Oie, Hellc- 
sylt, Merok, Olden, Loen, 
Fretheim, Balholmen and 
Bergen. 


12 days from 21 gns. 


JULY 15. From London 
to Oystese, Eide, Gud- 
vangen, Olden, Loen, 
and Bergen. 


7 days from 12 gns. 
Also JULY 23&AUG. 12 


Write for illustrated booklets 





ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. America House, 
Cockspur St., S.W.1 (Whitehall 9646), Royal Mail 
House, Leadenhall St., E.C.3 (Mansion House 


0522), and at Southampton, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Cardiff, Glasgow or Local Agents, 








to the College Council, St. David’s College, Lampeter, 
to whom applications, with 45 printed or typed copies 
of the letter of application and testimonials should be 
sent before May 31st, 1938. 

April 23rd, 1938. 








SCHOLARSHIPS 





}PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examina- 

) tion will be held on May 24th, 1938, for about 
SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz.: THREE or 
FOUR of £100 per annum and FOUR of £60 to £30 
per annum. Entries close on MAY 18th, 1938.—For 
further particulars and Entry Forms apply to the 
HEAD-MaASTER. 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





( UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Practical Training for Social, Professional and 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs. Seven’ months’ 
Course, £55. Prospectus from 
“™_ Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 





ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
4 (Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 

INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 
A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foréign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151). 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





HAwNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 
on individual lines for girls from 1o-19. Playing 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming, 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 
i cn AND__ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 


Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and 
Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult re 
Schools, Careers, &c. 10s. 6d. net.—Dear.c & Sons, 
31 Museum Street, W.C. 1. 





HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 


An EXAMINATION will be held on May 24th and 
25th, and on June ist and 2nd, for the award of the 
following SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS :— 

Three or four Open Scholarships of £100 a year, six 
of between £25 and £75 a year.—Further information 





may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 


as a line. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Series discounts : 24% fi 


6 for 6 insertions is 


5% for 135 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES CINEMAS WHERE TO STAY 
———__, 
NHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- B ; ’ 
ce MA ARRISTER and wife (Dr.’s daughter), off 
LEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Principal CADEMY CINE . itti » Offer bed. 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students Oxford St. Ger. 29814 A Ee enn in: & 6) pe Marble Meta ae 


are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 








SUMMER SCHOOL 





HOLIDAY WITH A PURPOSE 
en of the Trees. 
LADY MARGARET HALL, OXFORD. 
July 16-21. Write for Prospectus. Complete Course 
with board and lodging, £3 10s.—2 Jay Mews, S.W.7. 








EDUCATIONAL 





UN G U.f £ . 
THE CYGNETS. 

To parents who do not wish to send their girls abroad. 
Special six or nine months course, including Cooking 
and Housewifery, First Aid, Journalism, Politics, 
Public Speaking, Languages, Art, Dramatic Art, 
Musical Appreciation, Dressmaking and all games and 
sports. Brilliant Staff of specialist lecturers. Expedi- 
tions to places of interest in and around London. 
Limited number of resident students.—Particulars 
apply, PRINCIPAL, 91 Queens Gate, London, S.W.7. 





HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS.—Coaching for 
University, School and Civil Service examinations, 
(Men or women students.) Individual tuition in we 
subjects. Reasonable charges. For prospectus, advice 
and list of recent successes, apply Miss FREESTON, 
M.A. Oxon., 2 Westminster Palace Gardens, Artillery 
Row, S.W.1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). 
Interviews by appointment only. Tel.: Abbey 2976. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 





Aes invited forward MSS. all description for 
publication. Fiction specially req. No reading fees. 
£50 cash for Poems.—STOCKWELL,29 Ludgate Hill,E.C.4 





ITERARY Typewrtg.,Trans.,&c.,promptly ex.,MSS. 
Is. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFar.ane(C), The Study,96Marine Pde.,Leigh-on-Sea 





N SS. all types required for publication. Interview 
by appointment.—LAassALLE LIMITED, 47 d 


Compton Street, W.1. GERrard 5397. 





ONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical 
b compositions also considered for publication. 
Send MSS. to PerTer Derek Lip. (Dept. S.), 
140A Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 





YPING.—1od. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. 
*Phone Brixton 1804.—67 Turney Road, S.E.21. 





Wau. original poems, songs, for immediate 
consideration.—Send poems to COLUMBIAN 
Music PuBLisHERS, LtTp., Dept. H.26, Toronto, Can. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. _Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. ‘Tweed patterns free 
on request.—MAnackeR, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 





Hv? you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
tied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 

9 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
oe tt of each week. Discounts :—24% for 6 inser- 


tions; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 





REL SHETLAND knitwear. Ladies’, men’s and 
children’s garments in latest designs, shawls, 


handmade tweeds and rugs, &c. All made in the 


Islands from the well-known real Shetland wool.— 


France’s most daring comedy, 
Pre-Abdication Satire at last! 
“ LE ROI S’AMUSE ” (A) 

Victor Francen, Gaby Morlay, Raimu. 








‘ FOR SALE 





URKE’S PEERAGE, SPECIAL HALF-PRICE 
OFFER.—Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, and 
Knightage, 1937, orig. cloth gilt, quite new, 63s. (pub. 
£6 6s. net).—Lowe Bros., Ltp., Booksellers for 88 
years, 13 Martineau Street, Birmingham. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2.(Tem.3048) 
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NURSING AND MEDICAL 





APPY DAYS in the Country, in charming Rest 
Home. Beautiful surroundings. Distant view 
sea. Excellent food. H. and c. most rooms. No 
nursing, but medical instructions observed. Prices 
— £2 5s.—Apply TrusTgEs, The Firs, Crowhurst, 
ussex. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





| enneeaiatael nr. Oxford.—Caldecot Hotel Club. Lic. 





ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1). 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. . a night, or 35s. 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 Rooms all with h. & c. 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 

Illustrated Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 


water. 
R.A.C, 





DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Crescent. Tgms.; ‘‘Melcrest”’ Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES Country. 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 

ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

P. R. H. A. Lrp., St. GEorGE’s House, 193 REGENT 

STREET, W. I. 


in English 





=... CLUB LTD. 21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.r1. 
—Room and breakfast, §s., one night only ss. 6d. 





Apply Mrs. HAMILTON .Voe, Shetland. 


or 30s. weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 


308. wk,good service.—23 Cambridge-ter.W.2Pad.ry9f 





a, 

Se SPA, in the heart of the incom, 
parable Cotswolds, and centre for tours to the Wye 

and Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, etc 
entertainment. . Sport for all. Illus. guide free from 
Dept. 14, Town Hall, Cheltenham. 








P IONNAY, SWITZERLAND.—s,000 feet altitude. 

Central Alps; reached by Autoposte from 
Sembrancher Station, half hour beyon igny, 
Superb walks and Flora; base for eleven climbs ove 
10,000 feet—HOTEL CARRON. 73. 6d. full pensiog, 





ORTH BERWICK. SCOTLAND’S PREMER 

RESORT. Golf, bathing, etc., in a setting of 
unsurpassed Laccagge Stay at BRENTWOOD, a quiet, 
first-class Private Hotel. 





—$$<_—_____. 
——— 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 

BOURNEMOUTH .—(Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 

BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGE 
HOTEL. 


BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATERANDSPA, 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean)—-TUDOR CLOSE, 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 


DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 


EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALuy, 
GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN, 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 


LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—-LOCH AWB, 


LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL. 
Great Russell Street, W.C.r1. 


98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 


NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 


PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.)—Psrwick Bay & Lint 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES—(Cornwall). —TREGENNA CASTLE, 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 


SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN 
TRY HOTEL. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Westaa 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hott. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVi5 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTL’. 


TORQUAY.—PALACE., 
—ROSLIN HALL. 


UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL, 





2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. ° 
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ExteriorView 
of The 
Royal Cancer 
Hospital 





SICKNESS 
THE ONLY PASSPORT 


The Royal Cancer Hospital (free) is supported entirely by voluntary gifts. It receives 
no grants from any Government or Municipal service. No payments are asked 
from patients. No recommendation-letters are necessary. The only passports are 
the facts that the applicant is afflicted by Cancer or Tumour, and is unable to pay. 
There are, inevitably, some for whom no hope of cure exists. For such, a number 
of beds are appropriated. There they remain, well tended and in comfort for the 
rest of their days. For the majority the case is otherwise. 


It can readily be understood that the treatment of patients in this Hospital involves 
exceptional expenditure ; and not only do they require unusually costly treatment, 
but their general condition requires special diet. ms 


In addition to the care of patients, a Research Institute is carried on by a trained 
Scientific Staff, engaged in investigating the problems of this fell disease. This adds 
seriously to the annual expense, but it is work of such world-wide reputation and 
importance that its hampering for want of funds would be a world-wide disaster. 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT TO THE TREASURER 


Che Royal 
Cancer ‘Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - LONDON, S.W.3 


FORM OF BEQUEST OF A LEGACY 





“I give and bequeath unto THE ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL (FREE), situate in the Fulham Road, London, the sum 


f 
of 


(Free of Legacy Duty), to be applied towards carrying on the charitable designs 
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POOR KNIGHT'S SADDLE 
by Douglas V. Duff 
With a foreword by Sir Montague Burton 


Illustrated 


12s. 6d. net 


A particularly opportune book on Palestine today. The author served for a 
decade as a guardian of law and order throughout Palestine; and in this frank, 
intense, and fascinating book he tells what intelligent men of all classes—Jews, 
Moslems, Religious bodies, and British officers—think about the scheme to 
partition their country. This is no conventional travel or political book, but a 


timely and authoritative narrative, illuminated with the author’s brief but striking 


pictures of the real life of the Holy Land. 


A Leaf in the 
ind 
Win 
by Joe Lederer 
7s. 6d. net 
“WVivaciously written.”’—Daily Telegraph. 
“Vivid account.”—Books of the Month. 
“Full of colour and incident.”—IVeekly Review. 


“Graphic pictures Vivacious character- 
sketches.”—Manchester Guardian 


The Life 
Between 


by Roy Vickers 


7s. 6d. net 


In this dramatic novel, the hero and _ heroine, 
denied each other by marriage, come to an 
amazing decision; and the strong dramatic pull 
of the story lies in the fact that nearly everyone 
has a different opinion as to whether they could 
have chosen otherwise. Right or wrong—the 


appeal to the sympathy is irresistible. 


Disputed 
Quarry 


by David Sharp 
7s. 6d. net 


Why should a blameless and impecunious spinster 
of fifty suddenly find herself spirited away into 
the country; pursued, abducted and held in 
captivity ? This, the latest of David Sharp’s 
headlong and breathless stories, will keep the 
reader guessing to the very end. 


Herb-Lore for 
Housewives 


By C. Romanné-James 
6s. net 


A practical and engaging book upon the many 
uses to which herbs may be put. Mrs. Romanné- 
James has herself made a herb garden and tasted 
the delights of home-made wines, syrups and 
conserves. She has concocted perfumes and 
simple aids to beauty; and the experience and 
knowledge thus gained should prove of great 
pleasure and profit to all who are interested in 
this fascinating subject. 


RING UP THE CURTAIN 


by Ernest Short and Arthur Compton-Rickett 


Illustrated 


“Full of out-of-the-way information. ... Makes 
excellent reading, and is well illustrated.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
“ Theatre-goers old and young should find equal 
as ene 


book is a mass of entertainment and information 


pleasure in these lively reminiscences. . 


set out with an unfailing lightness of touch.” 
—Scotsman. 











HERBERT JENKINS 


Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and published by Tue Spectator, Lrp., at their offices, 
, 1938 


) Gower Street, London, 


10s. 6d. net 


“Lively entertainment. . . . Packed with informa- 
tion. . . . No stage library can be considered 
complete without this record of fifty years of 
light entertainment.”—7imes Literary Supplement. 


“One of those books into which one can always 
dip: to refresh a memory or learn a fact. The 
authors have some remarkably good stories to 
tell.’—Queen. 
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